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A Timely Topic for Consideration at Coming Conventions 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been asked by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue to give widest possible publicity to the important 
communication reproduced herewith. It is pleased to do this as a 
matter of patriotic codperation with the Government toward help- 
ing to win the war, and also because of the subject’s vital bearing 
upon the welfare of the lumber industry. While it perhaps applies 
more directly to the retail than to the manufacturing or wholesale 
branch of the business it is worthy of careful consideration by all. 
As the Commissioner of Internal Revenue points out, the whole 
subject of accounting, both as regards accurate cost finding and 
the various steps between the sale of lumber and the full payment 
therefor by the customer, takes on special importance in view of 
pending tax legislation. 

Never before was it so essential as at present that the lumberman 


jects may most profitably be discussed at these trade gatherings— 
district, State and national. The AmerIcAN LUMBERMAN therefore 
offers the suggestion that special prominence be given to the sub- 
ject of accounting in its relation to the needs and requirements of 
the various branches of the lumber industry; particularly with re- 
gard to the specific information that will be demanded by the Gov- 
ernment in connection with revenue legislation, both present and 
impending. Many progressive lumber concerns have in successful 
operation thoroly modern accounting systems, and one of the execu- 
tives or the chief accountant of some of these firms might be 
‘*drafted’’ to give addresses upon the subject, perhaps illustrated 
with samples of the forms ete. used by his firm. Exhibits of the 
forms ete. used by various firms conveniently arranged for inspec- 
tion and study between sessions would be most interesting and 








Some Reasons Why Every Retail Merchant Should Keep Book Accounts 


Bureau of Internal Revenue, Washington, D. C. 
September 14, 1918. 
To Retail Merchants: 

The Revenue Act now pending in Congress 
is expected to produce $8,000,000,000. This 
means a tax on the average of more than $76 
for every man, woman and child in America. 
The average per family is nearly $340. 

In many businesses taxes will be one of the 
largest items of expense. It is of the utmost 
importance, therefore, that every concern in 
business, large or small, whether corporation, 
partnership or individual, shall maintain an exact 
record of its receipts and expenses; in other 
words, keep accurate accounts. Taxes should be 
considered as an expense of the year for which 
they are assessed rather than for the year in 
which they are actually paid, and the necessary 
reserves should be provided for at once. 

Because of the large amounts to be collected, 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue will be com- 
pelled to check the income tax returns filed by 
taxpayers more closely than heretofore. The 
retail merchant who is able to place before the 
Internal Revenue Inspector book records show- 
ing exactly how he arrived at his statement of 
net income will greatly facilitate the Govern- 
ment’s task of collecting the war revenue and 
save himself annoyance and expense. 

No special system of accounts is prescribed by 
the Internal Revenue Bureau, but the books 
should show in detail inventories, purchases, 
sales, capital investments, depreciation, and simi- 


lar items required in making up the income tax 
return. Every merchant should study the in- 
come tax law and regulations and see to it that 
his accounts are kept in a manner that will en- 
able him to determine his net income for taxa- 
tion purposes. 

Aside from the necessity of keeping syste- 
matic accounts in order to comply with the Gov- 
ernment’s requirements, every progressive mer- 
chant should adopt an approved accounting sys- 
tem for the good of his own business. In no 
other way can he further his financial interests 
more effectively. It has been proved time and 
time again that accurate accounts are absolutely 

tial to in busi The merchant 
who has a good accounting system is able to elim- 
inate waste and unnecessary expense and can so 
control his purchases and his credits as greatly to 
lessen the chance of failure. The inventory, 
which can not be taken without some form of 
accounts, is the compass of a business. Without 
it the direction in which the business is heading 
either for success or failure can not be deter- 
mined. 

In the complexities of dern busi costs 
must be calculated with certainty in order to 
determine what the selling price of an article 
should be in order to yield a reasonable profit. 
This is impossible without books of account. 

The profits of a business or the losses of a 
business can not be determined without book 
records; and, now that the nation requires every 
citizen to contribute to the war budget within 








his means and income, the returns required by 
the Government under the revenue laws can not 
be made with any degree of accuracy without 
books of account and annual inventories. 

The bad debt loss of the nation, which runs 
into large figures annually, is due in large meas- 
ure to inexperience and inability. If merchants 
would keep even the simplest books of account 
the bad debt wastage would be reduced mate- 
rially, fcr inability and inexperience are usually 
marked by the absence of an accounting system. 

Owing to the withdrawal of man power from 
industry it is essential that every business man 
be more frugal and exert himself more effect- 
ively to conduct his business efficiently. Extra 
effort put forth in carrying on the business so as 
to increase volume at less expense will decrease 
the chance of failure, increase the earnings of the 
merchant as a reward for his effort, and enable 
him to share more liberally in the governmental 
financial program made necessary for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. 

The man who knows the exact condition of 
his business from day to day has an immeasur- 
able advantage over the individual who has no 
records upon which to base his operations. It 
is the duty of every citizen, especially in these 
war times, to keep in such close touch with his 
business thru record keeping and otherwise as 
to maintain the greatest efficiency and render to 
his Government every cent due in taxes. 

DANIEL C. ROPER, 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 














should at all times know exactly what it is costing him to do busi- 
ness; how much his stock inventories, and all other details relating 
to investment, purchasing, depreciation and collections. It will con- 
tinue to be equally important during the war and the period of 
readjustment that will follow. By the time normal conditions are 
restored the habit of accurate cost finding and accounting will have 
been so thoroly established that no lumberman or other merchant 
will wish to revert to the ‘‘prehistoric’’ methods that have prevailed 
in the past, with constant hazard to business and which to far too 
great an extent still persist. 

The lumber convention season is approaching, and no doubt sec- 
retaries and others responsible for or interested in arranging the 
‘programs are giving much thought to the question of what sub- 


valuable. General discussion and interchange of experiences and 
ideas should follow the addresses, with opportunity for asking ques- 
tions, so that everyone present might get light on his individual 
problems and be helped to formulate just the system of accounting 
best adapted to his own business, assuming that that now in use is 
deficient or unsatisfactory in any particular. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN offers these suggestions believing that 
the subject is one that should receive early attention so that arrange- 
ments may be made for its full consideration at the approaching 
conventions of lumbermen in all parts of the country, and that 
those in attendance may be enabled to profit by the experiences of 
men who have successfully worked out in their own organizations 
the complicated problems that are involved. 
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“There’s a Wood for Every Need” 

















But today builders of factories, ware- A 

houses, etc. are particular in their speci- oy rw 
ea a | 
fications. They demand the woods i a OT Ley) 
naturally suited to their needs. That’s Me 2 SES Wi gy 
why so many architects specify ES a | 

Douglas Fir "223 
ouglas Fir “=<: 








and Port Orford Cedar 


For structural purposes where strength and dura- 


bility are essential, Douglas Fir timbers and dimen- pass over the floors, Port Orford Cedar offers you long 


wear. Its compact fibre resists vibration and will stand 


sion are a safe purchase. 


Builders also specify it for 


finish, doors, columns, flooring, casing, siding, etc. 


hard usage. Port Orford Cedar is also used for col- 
umns, interior trim, etc. 





Every dealer should have a stock of these two woods. Let us suggest a trial order. 


Coos Bay Lumber Company 


Successors to the C, A. Smith Lumber Co. 711 Syndicate Bldg., Oakland, Cal. 


In factories where heavily loaded trucks constantly | 
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BIRCH 


Let Us Quote You Today On 
HEMLOCK ) 


Factory Lumber 


The following is a partial list of our dry 
stock ready for prompt shipment, upon which 
we would be p ease 
cars or delivered 

BASSWOOD 
1 Com. & Btr. 
2 Common 
2 Com. & Btr. 

BIRCH 
1 Com. & Btr. 
2 Common 


to quote you F. 


7 M 4/4 No. 
M 4/4 No. 
100 M 5/4 No. 


200 M 4/4 No. 
200 M 4/4 No. 
150 M 4/4 _ 3 ee 

160 M 5/4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. 
150 M 5/4 nell 1 € 2 “Common 
100 M 5/4 No. 3 Common 


TAMARACK 


100 M 6/4 No. 1 Com. me "Btr. ae Red 
50 M 12/4 No. 2 Com. & Btr 
SOFT ELM 
1 car 5/4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. 
1 a 5/4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
50 M 6/4 Nos. 1 & 2 Con:mon 
150 uM 12/4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
50M 8/4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
SOFT MAPLE 
2 Com. & Btr. 
HARD MAPLE 
50 M 4/4 FAS 
75 M 4/4 No. 
150 M 5/4 No. 2 
= M 6/4 No. 


BASSWOOD 


(ike. 2 
15 M 6/4 No. 


1 Com. & Btr. 
2 Com. & Btr. 
1 Com. & Btr. 
0M 6/4 No. 2 Common 
200 M 8/4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
100 M 2%” No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
110 M 3” No. 2 Com. & Btr. 


Wire us your needs today 


Mason-Donaldson ™*Wescace™*s 
ringanoer, — Lumber Company 


W. PINE 














FOR FORTY YEARS 


HEMLOCK 


SOFT 
ELM 


TAMARACK 


a 


BASSWOOD 





Wilce’s Hardwood Floor-< 
















ing has met the requirements of 


dealers and builders whose trade 
demanded SUPERLATIVE QUALITY. 


Time has wrought no change in its popu- 
larity because our facilities have kept pace with 
modern ideas and methods. To insure your cus- 
tomers supreme satisfaction order 


WILCE’S “UNEQUALLED” 
HARDWOOD FLOORING 


We want to send you our booklet which tells i in detail 
about our “Unequalled Flooring. 


We are members of 
the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 








The Modern Way 


to finance lumber transactions 
is with the 


TRADE ACCEPTANCE 


Ask your banker about this. 


The Blend. Donovan Lumber Mills 
wants its customers to have the ad- 
vantage of this method when buy- 


ing lumber. It’s better for the buyer 
and the seller. 


Expertly sawed and carefully in- 
spected. Old Growth Douglas Fir, 
Western Cedar, Hemlock and Cedar 


Shingles always sold by . 


The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 











u 
‘FAMOUS OAK 


Quartered White 
Plain White and Plain Red 


3-8” & 13-16” Thickness in all Grades and Widths | 


9900 PERFECT 


IN QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP 


Here’s a brand of WHITE OAK Flooring that will 
please your most exacting customers. It is cut from 
soft-textured Kentucky White Oak and is always 
uniform in color and manufacture. 


The large stocks we carry on hand at our Heidelberg, 

Ky., plant and Detroit, Mich., plants insure prompt 

chipmsents. Let us mix a car to suit your needs and 

include some of our high quality Maple Flooring, 
“Made in Detroit.” 


We are Members of the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association. 


Thomas Forman Company 











Band Mills, General Office: H Flooring Plante, P 
Heidelberg, Ky. DETROIT, MICH. “Detroit. Mich. 
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How’s this for Stock ? 


This photograph illustrates our storage yard of Cedar 
Posts and Poles. This is but one’ of our many large 
storage yards where complete assortments of Northern 
Hardwoods and Softwoods are always to be found. 
Certainly, the variety we have should suggest mixed 


car orders. 
YARD BUYERS 


Yard stock buyers! Better include some of our celebrated 


“Ideal” Rock Maple Flooring 


with your Ceiling, Siding, Flooring, Moulding, Ship- 
lap, Lath, Cedar Poles, Posts and Shingles. 


Annual Capacity 100,000,000 Feet. 
We specialize in Car and Cargo shipments. 


I. STEPHENSON CO., Trustees 


WELLS, 





ISAAC STEPHENSON, Pres., Marinette, Wis. 
H. A. J. UPHAM, Vice-Pres., Milwaukee, Wis. 
R.E. MacLEAN, Sec’y and Treas., Wells, Mich. 





FACTORY BUYERS 


Pine, White Pine, 
E Spruce, Elm, 
Birch, h, 
Balm of Gilead, 
Maple. 


































































































Lumber 


For Immediate Shipment: 


30,000’ 1x4” & War. 4 & 6’ No. 3 & Btr. Pine 
35,000’ 1x4” & War. 8’ No.3 & Btr. Pine. 
100,000’ 1x4” 10 to 16’ No. 2 Pine. 

50,000’ 1x6” 10 to 16’ No. 2 Pine. 

50,000’ 1x4” 10 to 16’ No. 3 Pine, 

100,000’ 1x6” 10 to 16’ No. 3 Pine. 

150,000’ 1x8” 10 to 16’ No. 3 Pine. 

150,000’ 1” No. 4 Pine. 

nano 1” No. 5 Pine. 

r ” 1x4” 8 to 16’ No. 1 & 2 Tamarack SIS 34”. 
30,000’ 1x4” & Wdr. 4’ No. 3 & Btr. Hem. & pel 
17,000’ 2x4” & Wdr. 4’ No. 3 & Btr. Hem. & Tam. 
18,000’ 1x4” 6’ No. 1 & 2 Hem. & Tam. 

40,000’ 2x4” & War. 6’ No. 1 & 2 Hem. & Tam. 
75,000’ 2x4” 8 to 16’ No. 3 Hemlock. 

100,000’ 2x6” 8 to 16’ No. 3 Hemlock. 

165,000’ 2x8” 8 to 16’ No. 
110,000’ 2x10” 8 to 16’ No. 
125,000’ 2x12” 8 to 16’ No. 
25,000’ 1x4” 8 to 16’ No. 
110,000’ 1x6” 8 to 16’ No. 
165,000’ 1x8” 8 to 16’ No. 
110,000’ 1x10” 8 to 16’ No. 
125,000’1x12” 8 to 16’ No. 3 
40,000’ 5/4” No. 3 Common 
100,000’ 4/4” Common Birch. 

150,000’ 4/4” No. 2 Common Birch. 
150,000’ 5/4” No. 2 Common Birch. 
40,000’ 8/4” No. 3 Common Hard Maple. 
50,000’ 4/4” No. 2 Common Basswood. 
25,000’ 4/4” No. 3 Common Basswood. 
20,000’ 4/4” No. 3 Common Ash. 

29,000’ 4/4” No. 4 & Btr. White Cedar. 


 ) 
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Remember us when you want Northern Yard Stock 


quick, 


For Factory Buyers we have a complete stock of 
thoroughly dry Hardwoods, and can load on short 
notice. 


**Quick Service’’ Our Specialty 


































Sherrill 
Hardwoods 


are the products of a specialist 
and big value governs every 
sale we make. For that reason 
we're making good with buyers of 


OAK and GUM 


lumber for factory use in that our quality speaks 
for itself. At our new double band mill at Merry- 
ville, La., we maintain one standard of quality the 
year ‘round. Try us on your next order. 


Oak Ship Flitches, Square Edge 
Stock and Timbers any size ap 


to 48 feet long. 
Hardwood 


Sherril Lumber Co. 


Merryville, La. (on the Santa Fe) 






























& 
“«— 
imax Lumber Co., Ltd. 
ALEXANDRIA, LOUISIANA 
Manufacturers of 
Daily Capacity, 125,000 Feet 
RAED eT NES 
Bone Dry and Ready 
e e 
for Quick Shipment: 
SAP GUM 
1st & 2nds No.1Com. No.2 Com. 
G/On6" Go 88%... cccvcsscg 385,000 254,000 99,000 
4/4x13” & wider......... es  .weaees eb caters 
QUARTERED RED GUM 
1st & 2nds No. 1Com. 
BAEY oo kckSns Sha seeag ew eee 260,000 90,000 
QUARTERED RED GUM 
(Sap No Defect) 
YT ee ee Sead ae ee ae 121,000 
Will contain 25 to 35 percent of No. 1 Com. 
SAP GUM BOXBOARDS 
O/8s BD” 100 BE. un oaceccacees sunewoesehs ests eke se 102,900 
Wrest to RS Sn yt > ee 150,000 
TOUGH WHITE CANE ASH 
ist &2nds No.1Com. No.2Com. No.3 Com. 
Lae are ,000 :000 000 2,000 
BOE ssa eeiee 16,000 106,000 98,000 60,000 
BIO” vinsaet 30, 60,000 8,000 2,000 
B/E” oo.0es 32,000 45,000 45,000 16,000 
SEAEEE <5 sin ever 5, 1,000 eo — tte 
BEER? wwicaane eC ee! > wees ele ges 
SOR” hess RE, a deieek. ywielckaes!.. _  Siviews 
Our Ash contains all wide developed in sawing, runs to 
good average widths and 45 percent or more of 14’ and 16’ 
lengths. Texture first class in every respect. 
Prices Will Interest © a 
a, OUR Grades Will Please YOU _— 





Manager 








Lumber Co. 


limax 


J. W. O’Shaughnessy, 








Alexandria, La. 
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A True Guide to 
Timber Quality 


and one that has played an important part in the re- 
vival of mill constructed buildings, is the brand “Cady”. 
It has helped dealers build up their business in big 


stuff in that it is plainly branded 
Qu ality 


% a d Timbers 


Scantling and Dimension 


Architects, engineers and builders know that this brand identi- 
fies only material manufactured in accordance with our policy 
of “The Best of the Log for the Best of Dimension.’’ Where- 
ever this brand appears you can stake your reputation on such 
structual material being cut from 100% Pure Rapides Parish 
Long Leaf Pine. 


Demand the brand ‘“‘Cady’’ on future specifications and 
let it guide you to real timber quality. 










Dimension For Yard Stock 
—Straight or Mixed Cars. 


‘ Western Union wtre dtrect 
to our office. 


"Branch Offices: 


Coastwise, Shinbldg & Evn’t Tr-d- 
A. J. Hinains Lor, & Exn’t Co., Ine 
Hibernia Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
Eastern Sales Office. 
Harry S. Lafond Co.. tnc., 
No. | Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Central West, 
W. M Cady Lumber Co., Inc. 

F-20 Ry. Ex. Bldg., St. Louls, Mo. 


W. M. Cady Lumber Co., Inc. 
1103 Carter Bidg., Houston, Fane 


ig W. M. Cady Lumber Co., Inc 
917 Praetorian Bldg., Dallas, Texas 
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Our Specialties Are— 











Uniform Grading Even Color and Texture 
§-% Courteous and Equitable Dealings 
RESS tademetee-(GULF RED CYPRESS 
Co, nd oder — AUYtON- Swartz 
In the Heart of ee @press Co. af Florida Our Mark 
- — me = 


























or a 
SALES AGENTS FOR THE PRODUCTS OF NINE PLANTS 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF YELLOW PINE 


MISS@BRI LUMBER & BAND 
EXCHANGE**GOMPANY 


R.A.LONG BUILDING KANSAS CITY. MQ 


225,000,000 feet annually. 
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**The Wood of a Thousand Uses’’ 


Nationally Advertised 
= Lumber Sells Easier 





br 





gaa oe for dealers because its merits are known to build- 
——— ers long before they come to your yard. Southern 
Pine nz Pine is extensively advertised today and builders 
rh are specifying it 
For Every Building Need 

mesa 

— | For Every Building Nee 
—— We can supply you with anything from the 


— smallest pattern in moulding to the largest timbers. 
— One of our big value items for dealers is our 


1x3 (214” Face) B & Better 
Edge Grain Flooring 





a Let us mix a car of yard items for you and in- 
= clude some of this flooring. 


Tell Us Your Needs Today. 


==| Carter-Kelley Lumber Co. €% 


MANNING, TEXAS 


BIRMINGHAM ALA: 
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r PAVING BLOCK STOCK 
LICAUL creosoten timeers 
IND YARD and SHED STOCK 


LATH and SHINGLES 
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‘We Assume 


dealers better facilities for buying 





We know at all times the exact amount 
of lumber ready for delivery and the mill 
best able to fill your orders. This is an 
important factor with dealers right now for 
it won't be long until every available car 
will be busy moving the big harvests of the 
country. 





We Represent the 
following Manufacturers: 


John L. Roper Lumber Ca. 
Norfolk, Va. 


Fosburgh Lumber Co. 
Norfolk, Va. 














Southern Pine 
Sales Corporation 


Responsibility 


For Prompt Deliveries 


and have an organization of eleven manufacturers producing more than 
425,000,000 feet of lumber annually with which to back up our claims of 
service. Our one aim in establishing a centralized sales office was to afford 


North Carolina Pine 


Our standardized grading maintained 
at our various mills also appeals to buyers 
who demand lumber uniform in quality, 
millwork and grading. While assortments 
are complete and cars are still available we 
urge all dealers on the East Coast to place 
their orders. 


Write, wire or phone Sales Headquarters for anything in yard stock, finish or factory lumber 








We Represent the 
following Manufacturers: 


E. P. Burton Lumber Co. 
Charleston, S. C. 


Marrx County Lumber Co. 
Marion, S. C. 


J. F. Prettyman & Sons. 





Montgomery Lumber Co, Representatives: Representatives: Summerville, S. C. 
Spring Hope, N. G BOSTON OFFICE, Sales Office:—1236 Woolworth Building PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, Savannah River Sales Co. 
Atlantic Coast Lumber Corp. 10 -~ oe 3 Dg Mass. ° Finanes Bide. Philedelphie, Pa Savannah, Ga. 
Georgetown, S. C. Edward § ew a New York City $e Water x oo Winyah Lumber Co. 
: . as. Vi. Fletcher 
A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Co. BALTIMORE OFFICE, PITTSBURGH OFFICE, Rip . 7 ji" 
Charleston, S. CG 7 West German Street, 4117 Jenkins Arcade Bldg., Anderson Lumber Corp. 
arleston Sennen CHARLES HILL, General Sales Manager mete oe man Marion, S.C. 
W. E. Pearce C.K. Brown 
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Southern Pine 


YARD STOCK 


Southern Pine 


?CAR MATERIAL: 


comes te f( (UE 
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GREATER DURABILITY UNDER EXPOSURE 


Southern Pine is the world’s greatest building material. To 
maintain that reputation it must stand up and render the service 
required of it. That's why it is important that the right variety . 


and the right kind of each variety be supplied for each partic- 
ular use. 


Because of its greater density and resin content, heartwood is 
especially resistant to decay. It is strong, hard, durable. All-heart, 
edge-grain Southern Pine is a standard decking material for the 
battleships of the United States Navy. 


When requirements demand a strong, durable wood that resists 
decay, order all-heart 


Long-Bell Brand Lumber 


“The Kind That Makes Good”’ 


Lumber that comes from the LONG-BELL mills is noted for its 
uniform high quality and superiority of manufacture. It satisfies 
customers and builds business. May we have your order for 
all-heart Southern Pine? 


THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY 


R. A. Long Building ) KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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An Ideal 


Lumber Concentration Point 


Made so by reason of its close proximity to the vast timber 
resources of the South. Meridian also has railroad facilities 
which insure prompt service to all buyers of 


Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Long Joist, Dimension 
Factory Flooring, Yard Stock, Finish 


The firms below have taken advant- distributing points of the South. If 
age of these facilities to make Meri- you appreciate specialized service 
dian one of the principal lumber we solicit your inquiries and orders. 


_ i ie Snow Lumber Co. Hughes Lumber Co. 
Harris-Brooks Lumber Co. Southern Lumber Co. 
C. L. Gray Lumber Co. Eliot Cobb Lumber Co. 
Cahn-Bridges Lumber Co. J. L. Hart Lumber Co. 
Gulf States Lumber Co. Algonquin Lumber Co. 


Isla 
>. Meeds Lumber Co. 
ee i "Sout Moore-Marshall Lumber Co. 
Central. ee: Exp. 
Eastern. 3 


5 


SLSLESSE owes 


Ohio, Sou. ae ' 

Columbia & Mobile. Sou, Exp. 
Great Northern. Sou. Le 
Mobile & Chicago. Sou. 
& Northeastern, . Sou. Exp. 


& Exp. 
163 Shreveport Sou, Bxp. 
ed by Rand McNally & Co., Chicayo 
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Vilas County Lumber Company 


We are in a position to quote attractive prices and 
make prompt shipment of the following: 


2 cars 4/4 No. 1 Com. Basswood 1 car 1x8 10.16’ No. 3 Pine & 

1 car 5/4 No. 1 Com. Basswood Spruce 

4 cars 4/4 F A S Birch 5 cars 4’ No. 1 Hemlock Lath 

3 cars 4/4 No. 1 Com. Birch 2 cars 4’ No. 2 Hemlock Lath 

1 car 8/4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. 6 cars 32” Hemlock Lath 
Maple 1 car 4’ No. 1 Tamarack Lath 

3 cars 8/4 No.2Com. Hard Maple 1 car 32” Tamarack Lath 

3 cars 2x6 10-16’ No. 2 & Btr. 1 car 4’ No. 1 Basswood Lath 
One Face Hard Maple 1 car 32” W. Pine Lath 


we lit isino trouble to answer inquiries. 


“Mill —_ Sales Office, WINEGAR, WISCONSIN 


~~ 











FIR—SPRUCE—REDWOOD 


Red Cedar 
Lumber 
and Shingles 


Idaho White 
and 
Western Pine 


Acme Lumber & Shingle Co. 


1505 Great Northern Building, 





Tel. Harrison} 8044 


4295 20 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 
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F. E. BARTELME, 


J. M. RIE 
President x 


H. H. KREUTZER, 
Treasurer 


Secretary 


THE KEITH LUMBER COMPANY 


Importers, Manufacturers and Dealers 


Hardwood Lumber, Mahogany 


FOREIGN WOODS 


2350 Laflin St., 
CHICAGO 


*“GOOD LUMBER at Prices YOU can Afford to Pay’’ 


AIR DRIED AND H 
KILN DRIED 


MIXED CARS A SPECIALTY: 


E. L. Cook Lumber Go. 


ASHLAND AVE. SOUTH OF 22ND ST. 


CHICAGO 








e e 
TELEPHONES: Mi & Dion Office and Yards: 
CANAL 1830 2349 to 2423 
CANAL 1831 South Loomis St. 
CANAL 118 eureace 


(INCORPORATED) 


We Carry Hardwoods at Northern and Southern Mill Points 
in Addition to Our Local Kiln Dried and Air Dried Stock. 





Pilsen Lumber Company 


WHITE PINE, YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK, LATH & SHINGLES 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 


Rrge stock in our seven seres of yara at Laflin and 22nd Sts., CHICAGO 














Geo. D. GRIFFITH. 


Geo. A. Griffith & Gu. 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 


805 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 
NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN Madison and La Salle St., TELEPHONE, RANDOLPH 
HARDWOOD AND PINE CHICAGO 2165 


C. C. HUBBARD. 











White Star Lumber Company 
D. LIGHTBODY, Pres. D. McLEAN, Vice-Pres. C. E. CONKLIN, Sec. & Treas. 
811 Lumbermen’s Exchange Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


MANUFACTURERS HIE WMILOCK AND CEDAR 


Phone Randolph 1069 
Jobbers of YELLOW PINE, FIR and RED CEDAR. Mills at Mattoon, Wis. Sales Agents for REDWOOD Manufacturers Co. 











SYCAMORE = ‘wie’ OAK 


5 cars 4/4” Log Run 
8 cars 5/4” Log Run 
3 cars 10/4” Log Run 
7 cars 12/4” Log Run 


lear 8/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. 
3 cars 10/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. 
5 cars 12/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. 
lear 16/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. 


HARDWOOD MILLS LUMBER CO., monasncck siccr, CHICAGO 








GREGERTSEN BROTHERS CO. 


CYPRESS SPECIALISTS 


Can Furnish Anything in Cypress and Tupelo 


Main office, 1560 McCormick Bidg., Chicago, Ill., Phone Harr. 2967 
We Carry Stock in our Yard at Cairo, Illinois for Quick Shipment. 








D. Ss. PATE LUMBER CO. 
Yellow Pine Lumber 


Telephone 


Randolph 5940 1221 Lumber Exchange Bidg., CHICAGO 











GEO. T. MICKLE LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


YELLOW PINE AND FIR LUMBER 
WESTERN WHITE AND IDAHO WHITE PINE 


Mills—Lawley, Ala.; Hattiesburg, Miss. Stock Exchange Bidg., CHICAGO 





Exclusive Eastern Sales Agents, DOUGLAS FIR LUMBER COMPANY, Portland, Ore. 











W. O. KING & loli 


Wholesalers and Exporters 
hm A ad D VW oo D &, BASSWOOD, BIRCH, HARD MAPLE 
Or Anything You Want in Hardwoods. 


Cable Address—KINGLUMBER 2452 Loomis Street, CHICAGO 


CLIMAX TALLY BOO 


8% inches. Finger straps to hold book open when 
tallying. One copy $1; six, $5.50; twelve, $10. American Lumberman, 








For hardwood lumbermen, 
110 pages, size closed 434x 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Si Pine Says:—The key 


to success is ‘‘U’’ 


The Key to Success 


For one man who comes 
into your yard and says, 


“I want some cheap yellow 
pine,” 

there are a dozen men who 
come in and say, 


“IT want some good yellow 
pine.” 





Of course, they may say, 
“I want some good yellow pine--cheap”, 
But “good” is what they think of first. 


Whatever you make or sell, the key to success is Quality 
—and “Quality” is another name for 


S. I. MisSIsSIpr1 PINE 


We are cutting virgin timber down here, manufacturing 
it in modern mills, carrying adequate stocks, and, with our 
exclusive outlet to the North and East, shipping it with all 
possible dispatch. 


Yellow pine is pretty nearly all the same price—but it 
isn’t all the same quality. For density, workability, and 
general quality the yellow pine of middle MisSIsSIppi is the 
queen of the South. 


You can get a car from this premier yellow pine district 
by addressing any of the mills below. 


SIncerely yours, 


F. V. B. PRICE & CO......... Pinebur, Miss. _ + TEN MILE LUMBER CO..... Ten Mile, Miss. 
GULLEDGE LUMBER CO..Mendenhall, Miss. 


Consolidated Saw Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo., Sales Agent. 





J. J. WHITE LUMBER CO...Columbia, Miss. | _ 
KOLA LUMBER CO............ Kola, Miss. 





"JORDAN RIVER LUMBER CO. . .Kiln, Miss. 
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: Lumber 
Bissell Gmry| Mert Counts | “ote anions 
Marshfield, Wis. erl oun S carry at all times a full assortment of Wisconsin 


and Northern Michigan hardwoods—for rail 





« q k over here the same as “over there” or water shipment. . : ‘ : 
Partial List of Dry Stock. BEER | WS Se Ae Here are a few items for immediate ship- 

ASH SOFT MAPLE those “over there’ get back, so why ment: 

50,000’ 4/4 No. 2 & Btr. 2 cars 4/4 No. 2 & Btr. not stock up now with BASSWOOD BIRCH 

50,000’ 5/4 No. 2 & Btr. oe a tes oe 150M 4/4 No. 2 & Btr. 82M 5/4 No. 2 & Btr. 
BIRCH cars 8/4 No a 20M 5/4 No. 2 & Btr. 60 M 5/4 No. 2 Com. 
200,000’ 4/4 No. 2 C. & Btr. BOX LUMBER ° ae * “> . oe. “uM g/a No. 2 « Btr. 
80,000’ 4/4 No. 1 C. & Btr. 190,000’ 4/4 No. 3 Com., 5 4 No. Fr.» 0. r. 

80,000" 5/4 No. 1 C. & Btr. Birch 1rc an ap e 7” & wdr. 32M 10/4 No. 1 & Btr. 
50,000’ 6/4 No. 1 C. & Btr. 100,000’ 5/4 No. 3 Com., 16 = 12/4 No. 1 & Btr. 


d 1 5/4 No. 3 Com. 100M 4/4 No. 1 & Btr. 
125M’ 5/4 No.1Com. & Btr. —_g99,000' “B/4 eee 5/4 No. 3 Com. 00M 4/4 No. 1 & Ber 


100,000’ 8/4 No. 1 C. & Btr. Birch BEECH 250 M 4/4 No. 3 Com. 
Few cars 10/4 and 12/4 a 8/4 No. 3 Com., 40 M “ gf Btr. 150 M 5/4 No. 3 Com. 
HARD MAPLE __ Maple “ 90 M 4/4 No. 3 Com. HARD MAPLE 
100M’ 4/4 No. 2 & Btr. ee * 80M 1%" No. 3 Com. 

60 M 


M’ 9/4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. , 0. . : 70M 5/4 No. 2 Com. 
100M’ 8/4 No. 2 Com. B Biz, 100800" 4/6 No. 3 Hemlock that has a record back of it for making BIRCH 60 M oA No.2 & Btr. 
A few cars 10/4 & 12/4 SPECIAL CARS—BAR- good over here. You'll find the uni- 300 M 4/4 No. 2 & Btr. 50 M 8/4 No. 1 & Btr. 
BASSWOOD GAIN PRICES form quality of our flooring a winner 53M 4/4 No. 1 & Btr. i $4 Sa — i 
100,000’ 4/4 No. 2 & Btr. 1 car 6/4 FAS, Birch for holding trade 84M 4/4 No. 1 & 2 Com. 38 M 10/4 No. 1 & Be 
30,000’ 8/4 No. 2 & Btr. 1 car 8/4 FAS, Birch ¥ 35 M 4/4 No. 2 Com. 4M 10/4 No. 2 C : 
ROCK ELM a foe nt ng yy 62 M 5/4 No. 1 & Btr. 7M 16/4 No.1 & Btr. 
a eS ery 5 2,000" 4/0 Oholoe No. 1. FLANNER - STEGER Ph ves your inquiries. Write our Chicago 
40,000’ “ov No. 2 & Btr., Birch office for prices. 
Jackets 1 car 5/4 No. 2 Com. & Btr., LAND & LUMBER CO. 
—, By No. 2 & Bitr., Hard Maple iS 
ackets 1 car 8/4 Low Line No. 2 BLACKWELL, WIS. 
corr ELM Bock’ fee conto Company 
4 cars 8/4 No. 2 & Btr. A Complete Stock of 1” and 
2 cars 10/4 No. # & Bir. 2” Merchantable Hemlock Manufacturers also of Northern Hardwoods 


, 817 Railway Exchange, CHICAGO 
Mills at Tripoli and Amber, Wisconsin and Y. at Oconto, Wis.. andN 


a THE LUMBER MILLS OF se 


1 car 3” No. 2 & Btr. Hard Maple 














cars 24%” No. 2 & Btr. Hard Maple 
car 4” No. 2 & Btr. Birch 
car 3” No o. 2 & Btr. Birch 


cars 24%" No. 2 & Btr. Birch 

cars 2” No. 2 & Btr. Birch 

cars 2” No. 2 & Btr. Birch 

cars 2 ” No. 2 & Btr. R. Elm 
9" 








No. 2 Com. R. Elm 
No. 3 Ash and Elm 
1%” No. 3 Birch 


Can Ship Quick. 


KRAUS & STONE 


MARSHFIELD, WIS. 


ip gga 


Wisconsin 
Hardwoods 


Now Ready for Your Orders: 





4-4 Black Ash and Soft Maple. 


: : 4-4 and 8-4 Soft Elm. 
For Immediate Loading 5-4 and 8-4 Hard Maple. 
Sree! corn 91): Say Ren Binet Denete 4-4 and 6-4 Birch. 


’ 

1%”, 144”, 2” and 2%" Log Run Rock Elm 

1”, 1%4” and 2” Com. & Btr. Basswood 

Several cars each 8/4 Log Run Soft Maple 
and Soft Elm 

1”, 13%”, Ps 2%” and 3” Hard Maple 


1x4 to 1x10 White Pine all grades. 
Norway timbers 12 to 24 ft. 


Heart 
1 car 2", little 3”, White Oak Run of Log 
1”, 1%”, 1%”, 2” Run Birch 


2 and 8” Log . " 

IN CRATING AND BOXING Mixed Cars a Specialty. 

1” 5/4 — we No. $3 Soft Elm and Birch, 
also No. 

1” No. 4 and mk: 5 Cedar 

1”, 1%” and 1%” Nos. 4, 5 and 6 Pine 

1” and 2” No. 3 Hemlock, also No, 4 

1” and 2” Mer. Hemlock Rough at Bar- 
gain Prices 

Good Stock of Lath and Shingles 

In Wood 4 ft. Soft and Hardwood Slabs 


Spat Minto and, Birch, ia | The John Week Lumber 


Retailers and Factories, you 
can depend on us for Quick 
Service and Correct Grades. 











7 Poa - 5 and Birch, 12” and 
° STEVENS P s 
oe a oe a Pine - Hemlock - Tamarack - Spruce - Cedar- Balsam Company, WISCONSIN’ 
STEVENS POINT, WIS. Birch - Maple - Basswood - Ash - Elm - Red Oak 





C.P.Crosby,""wi"" | Absolute Satisfaction 


Manufacturer and Wholesaler of 

We recently shipped a new customer in Illinois 

Hardwood Lumber “name on request,” a car of our lath. We just 
wrote him asking if he could use another car 


BROWN ASH P 
and he replied as follows: 


12,000 ft. 14%, No. 1, common and better 


Boe — P “Answering your favor under date of 
: Pere eo ster, Inepely Ne. 2 the 7th, have to advise that we are not 
RCH 


. now in the market for lath. Would 
30,000 ft. 1” No. 1 common like yv much to h k : 
50,000 ft. 1” No. 1 common and better ‘ sti - - soins heh “a = 
100,000 ft. 1%4, No. 2 and better, on grade touch with us from time to time as 
100,000 ft. 1% ditto your product in this line is much 
50,000 ft. 2” ditto better than the regular run.” WH I T E PI N E. 
30,000 ft. 2%” ditto 
. We have several million lath, both 4’ and 32”, 


HARD MAPLE 














‘ dry now in White Pine, Mixed Pine, Norwa We manufacture and carry in stock at 
18,000 ft. 24%,” No. 2 common and better . : y» rent 
100,000 ft. 2” No. 2 and better a si gl ana “e ee 7 tae S eee ee 
100,000 ft. 1%” ditto an asswood. e can ship immediately an ~ 4 - 
12,000 ft.3x4, all lengths, cut for bolsters want you to write us if you can use a car. White Pine Common, Shops and Selects 
BASSWOOD Ww All our stock is cut fr Wi Whi 
‘ e know we can save you money, and that you our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin White 
25,000 ft. 1% No. 1 and No. 2 " P ° . 2 
ft. 2 % No. and No. 2 common, can surface ihe fect 20 tld ai ont <ehis! baiteax. Pine timber and is of a very soft texture. Shop 
HEMLOCK Lumber and Factory Selects are our specialty. 
150,000 ft. 2” Merchantable, all lengths and widths . 
This cannot be milled as there are no planing mill ] € WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 
facilities. I am especially desirous of selling the J.H.O’Melia Lumber Co. 














 & aeke. KR hemlock mentioned here and RHINELANDER, Wis. Rust-Owen Lumber Co., D mon d, Wis. | 


ys 
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Giving Buyers Better 
Quality and Service 


That was our one aim when we began 
manufacturing lumber years ago. That 
we have attained our ambitions is evi- 
denced by the fact that today we have 
three mills cutting 


Langlade County 


Birch, Hard Maple, 


Hemlock and Pine 


And the repeat orders we receive daily from 
exacting buyers proves that our modern planing 
mill facilities at each plant enable us to maintain 
uniform quality, millwork and grades in all lum- 
ber.* A trial order will prove the superiority of 
our service. 


. 4-4, 5-4, 8-4, 10-4, 
For Quick “Shawano County” Hard Maple Order 


Shipment A big stock of rough Hemlock. Today 


Write us for prices. 


Chas. W. Fish Lumber Co. 


General and 


Sales Office: ELCHO, WIS. i 
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Make Your Own Millwork 
-and Give Betier Service 



































You will never have to turn a 
customer away, because you are 
out of some particular stock, when 
you have an Eveready Saw Rig. 








You can make all your own mill work 
from broken lots and stock that can be sorted 
out when piling in the sheds—and this all 
means $5.00 to $15.00 per thousand feet extra profit—and often more. 











If there is anything one of your customers wants you can make it at once. 
No —— that holds trade. The 





is the lend most profitable machine you can put in your yard. Light, and readily port- 
able. Strong enough to last a lifetime. Has eleven different operations—joints, bores, 
sands, grinds, jig-saws, rip-saws, cross-cuts, bevels, mitres, rabbets and tenons. 


There are scores of highly profitable articles that can be made with the Eveready— 
window and door frames, sash, screens, stock and milk tanks, hay racks, hog 
racks, ladders, casings, wagon boxes, shiplap, grooved roofing, etc.—and they 


can . be made from broken lots that you usually have to handle at a low 
pront. 


You can’t afford to be without an Eveready. Let us tell you more 
about it. Write for name of nearest dealer and descriptive literature. 


WRITE TODAY 


Make the Small Jobs Worth While 


Here is the mixer that really handles small jobs economically. Just the 
right size and capacity. Turns out 35 to 50 cubic yards per 8-hour day. 


Weighs only 1500 pounds. The 
Eveready Mixer 


discharges automatically—no tilting of drum. Only one shaft, one gear, two ball 

bearings. One oil hole lubricates the entire mixer. 

Price—only $260—the lowest priced, iat gel mixer on the mar- 

ket. Py 
Special Dealer Propiltion 

We are offering a special dealer proposition to lumber dealers. Write for it. 

There is a big market for this mixer right in your territory. 


OSHKOSH MANUFACTURING CO. 329 Lumber Street, Oshkosh, Wis. 
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Cc. L. WHEELER WM. PRITCHARD 


J. W. Wheeler & Co. 


Manufacturers of 


BAND 


SAWED Hardwood Lumber | 


Quartered Oak, Ash and Gum 


Mills—Madison. Ark. MEMPHIS, TENN. 


W.L. Crenshaw, Pres. .L. Urenshaw,Vice-Pres, F. E. Gary, Sec. & Treas. 


Crenshaw-Gary Lumber Co. | 


Manufacturers of 


Southern {=} Hardwoods 


1323 Bank of Commerce and Trust Co. Building. 
Band Mill—Richey. Miss. | MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Mills: Sales Office: 
MOORHEAD, MISS. MEMPHIS, TENN. 


The most modern hardwood operation in the world. 


Quality GUM #3 | 


FOR 
GU M ike 
TRADE 


Why Not Try It? 


Geo. C. Brown & Co. 


Band Mill, PROCTOR. ARK. Home Office, MEMPHIS, TENN, 


Russe & Burgess, Inc. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Plain RED OAK, ASH, GUM, ELM 
Plain and Quartered WHITE OAK 


ooo 
BAND MILLS:— Memphis, Tenn.; Isola, Miss. 


er 














Paepcke- Leicht Lumber Company 
Conway Building, 111 West Washingten Street, CHICAGO 


Specializes in 


Sap and Red Gum 


BAND MILLS AT 


/™ Blytheville and Helena. Ark., and Greenville, Misa 














ib iewed can all say what 


they please about their 
stock, but if it’s Chickasaw 
— it’s right. 


Chickasaw Lumber Co. 


DEMOPOLIS, ALA. 








We don’t sell a board of 
ST. FRANCIS BASIN 


GUM LUMBER 


from anything but the Choicest Logs 


Our Cooperage mills take every foot of the remainder. 


VAIL COOPERAGE CO. 


FT. WAYNE. INDIANA 











Gum Par Excellence } 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON, MISS. 
By the Largest Hardwood Mill in the World. 

















‘“Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner” 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw \|ogs. 
Morocco $3; cloth $2; postpaid. Let 
us send you sample pages. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., 
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A Prominent Lumberman Says: 


<¢é¥cannot understand why established dealers will allow 

as to be imposed upon by seemingly unscrupu- 
lous manufacturers who deliberately create unnecessary, 
senseless competition for them. 


nasty Helps Solve Your [aber Problems 


The scarcity and increased cost of labor makes the sub- 
stitution of machinery for man power a necessity. The use 
of gravity for conveying will solve many of your labor prob- 
lems and raise your efficiency average as well. The 


i dag es | 


“For it is SENSELESS competition 
when a wall board manufacturer abso- 
lutely ignores dealers established on 
one brand and endeavors to sell to new 
dealers another brand on a more at- 
tractive policy. 


SY INVITATION 


ooNooooNooONoNNNoOONAINAIIAA 


data uata aera a ete eae 


carries lumber more cheaply and quickly than by man power. No skilled 
mechanic is needed to operate it, just a man at each end to load and un- 
load. No overseer is needed for it can be depended on to work a full 
day in any weather without rest. Switches make it possible to route 


“The same factory organization can- materials to different parts of the yard. 


not fairly execute two or three selling 

Qualifications | policies and give satisfactory service 

for Membership: | to the dealers: operating under the 
HONOR in Business | various policies. 


The experiences of its numerous uses have proved emphatically that 
gravity conveying pays for itself many times over. Let our engineers 
estimate on the system exactly suited to your needs. 


MATHEWS GRAVITY CARRIER CO. 


112 Tenth St., Ellwood City, Pa. 


Branch Factories: Toronto, Ontario—London, England } 


3 (Laat aca TaTATT AT 


QUALITY in Product | “No dealer can build up a sound and 


STRENGTH in continuous business if the manufac- 
eaters turer with whom he deals does not 
treat fairly or squarely with him.” 





SERVICE—Efficient 





SS Inno NNNOdONOUNNOUO NOOO OO000N00 


The remedy, of course, lies with the 
dealer himself. If he will only INVESTIGATE—and the re- 


sults confirm his supicions—he can simply refuse to deal with 
such a manufacturer. 








Further pledges of honest treatment, coming from this manu- 
facturer, should be examined closely. What a man does in 
the past, he is very apt to repeat in the future. Proven insin- 
cerity is not a trait usually to be eliminated by a promise. 


Permanent, steady-growing wall board business is there for 
the dealer who really wants it. It is too profitable a field 
nowadays to be disregarded. But it requires the RIGHT 


BOARD sold under the RIGHT POLICY. Honest “ Now 


The Upson Company has but ONE Selling Policy—and that is 
always on the level. 


gg nea Ef nigga geod “< . 
——, on turn-over and more sub- S it 

THE UPSON COMPANY, Fiber Board Authorities 
467 Upson Point, Lockport, N. Y. 


The Most Dependable Wall Board as good as 


KIRBY’S?” 


KIRBY-BONNER LUMBER COMPANY 
YELLOW PINE LUMBER 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


PROCESSED 





Exclusive Sales Agents 
Kirby Lumber Company 








“NOT LIKE OTHER BOARDS! The LITTLE difference 
in Price does not measure the BIG difference in Quality. 
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SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 
AND ORDERS FOR 


’ Tidewater 
Cypress 


100,000,000 Feet 
on Sticks 


The Best Texture 
The Best Color 
The Best Millwork 


SERVICE 


P Pine Plume Lumber Co. 


Savannah, Ga. 


SALES AGENT FOR 
HEBARD CYPRESS CO. BLACK RIVER CYPRESS CO. 


BIG SALKEHATCHIE CYPRESS CO. SAVANNAH RIVER LUMBER CO. 
Vale Royal, Altamaha and Gilmania Mills. 


CYPRESS) Our CYPRESS is sold under the new grades adopted at the New CYPRESS: 


Orleans joint conference of retail dealers and cypress manufacturers, “== weer ereswas" 


Map copyrighted by 
Rand McNally Co., 
Chicago 
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oo inetne State of Washington + “oe TR ACTI ON U fl IT 
Dumbermen’s ‘Indemnity Exchange and 
PHONE MAIN 121 JAMES eee eer aaa ocean -UMBER TRAILER 


SEATTLE, WASH. 








BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


EG. GRIccs 3. H. BLOEDEL W. FH. BUCKLIN “HE Knox Traction Unit and Lumber Trailer 
“ Paul & Tacoma Lbr. Co. joedel- Donovan Lbr. Mills e Sma ucklin Lbr $ 7 4 

gh tate > a cee Co., Ltd. have been specially designed and built to 
Victoria Lr. Mfg. Co,, Ltd. | Clark & Wilson Lumber Co. J. E. BRATNOBER meet the peculiar conditions encountered in the 

E. W. HAMBER F. H. JACKSON Allen & Nelson Mill Co. P se 
B. C. Mills Tbr. & Trdg. Co. Clear Lake Lumber Co. RALPH H. BURNSIDE lumber industry—and to meet these conditions 

y N y apa er Co. e a . 
eee ons tie ex ee eee ee 2 PAE economically. Practically any motor vehicle can 
Cc. E. PATTEN National Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 


be used for motive power. The rest is easy— 
with these two Knox Units. 


The Atlas Lumber Co. 


Trailer platforms of the two and three ton 
models measure a full 16 feet when closed and 
23 feet extended. In the five ton model the 
Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange, . - space is 18 feet and 26 feet—and there is an 
Seattle, Wash. PRICES additional gain in the overhang. 


THE BRITISH COLUMBIA MILLS, TIMBER & TRADING CO. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
September 3, 1912. 





Dear Sirs:— The Knox Unit ‘ ; : 
On behalf of the B. C. Mills Timber & Trading Com- 2ton . . . $450 The advantage of such equipment in loading, 

pany, Vancouver, B. C., I have much pleasure in express- a - 600 unloading, turning and hauling is at once 

ing their entire satisfaction with the manner in which the » SSRORE: 850 apparent to every lumber man. 

fire loss at the Royal City Planing Mills was adjusted by 8 Tatts a eee 

the Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange, and to thank you a _ $450 Highway Transportation by the Knox Trac- 

for the prompt settlement of the same. Ease of adjust- 3ton. .. 600 tor System,” a booklet full of valuable informa- 

ment and speedy settlement of a loss are items of im- Sten... 900 


portance worthy of consideration, as well as the rate of ne 
premium and in all three the Exchange has established Cee 
itself in the foremost place with us. 

Yours truly, 


RICHARD H. ALEXANDER. 


tion, will be mailed to you upon request. 







KNOX 
MOTORS ASSOCIATES 
Springfield, Mass. 
Fire Insurance Only—-Strictly Inter- 

Insurance with Specific not 

Joint Liability 


Eastern Representative: Southern Representative : 
THE WALTER WALTON CO. J. E. WARNER & CO. 
51-57 John St., New York Hennen Bldg., New Orleans 























N You're Not Paying Your Edgerman 
weer Hand-Power 


The engine is supposed to get the stock through the edger without his help. Yet the ‘‘Armstrong method’’ 
of feeding is what takes most of the edgerman’s time and attenuon when the feed rollers are dull. And the 
worst of it is th:t his te is only a very smal] part of your actual loss. Real money is disappearing fast in the falling off of the edgerman’s 
grades. He cant help it. Once you realize this and look into it you’ ll “‘he/p it’’ yourself by installing the 


Coleman Edger Feed Roller 


(‘‘that never wears out’). It is more efficient at the start, is always sharp (because it is easily sharpened A’) NOON) and lasts a lifetime. 
Scores of modern sawmill men have bought these feed rollers on sight—the largest mills use them. The first cost is about the same as the 
feed rollers you are now using—the new feed bars are so inexpensive that their cost is practically negligible. We prove all this by 
installing a set of these feed rollers for 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL IN YOUR OWN MILL 


Write us for fact book and measurement blanks 
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COLEMAN FEED ROLLER COMPANY,@# VREDENBURGH, ALABAMA 
For Sale by E. C. ATKINS & COMPANY, Indianapolis, Ind. 


On exhibition at Atlanta, Ga. Memphis, Tenn. New Orleans, La, New York City San Francisco, Cal. Vancouver, B. C. 
their branch houses ( Chicago, Il. Minneapolis, Minn. Hamilton, Ont. Portland, Ore. Seattle, Wash. Sydney, Australia 


Also for sale by machinery houses or direct by the makers. 
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ss. Without a National Cash Register With an up-to-date National Cash Register 


5 


A man should not a the work a 
machine will do for him 





A National Cash Register does 15 Our new electric machines are as 
necessary things in 3 seconds. much better than old machines as 
an up-to-date harvester is ahead of 


Without the register a man cannot 
a sickle for cutting grain. 


do these things in half an hour. 


With the register, even a new clerk The latest model National Cash Reg- 


can do them just by pressing the keys. ster is a great help to merchants 


and clerks. 
Our newest model makes the records 


which a merchant needs to control It pays for itself out of what 
his business. it saves. 


Merchants need National Cash Registers now more than ever before 


Oecccccccvccceccccccvececescccareesceescesccees de ccnctesevescecevcccsscecccescncccvececcccesoucosccnsocees FILL OUT THE COUPON AND MAIL TODAY wencsereccceeccesecssescccesces senects 


Dept. 17806, The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
Please give me full particulars about the up-to-date N. C. R. System for my kind of business. 


Name Bee SRI a 52 Lanett. Oe Oe = stilted ; eae ae ne WE po aU ole Oat NE 

















Business. ee See AN IES SE OU AC Cae I Wee Le BR OAT ES ee ROE SI oT aa oe Re re 2 Wee 


Address. eo 5 es ast Soe TS RAs Cah bono Rew oan 
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We Are Making Good 


on the orders we receive from the 
States and feel sure there are still 
many more of you who can use our 





Pine, Hemlock, Spruce 
and Hardwood Lumber 











Cable Address 
“FORPROD"” 


Canadian General Lumber Co. 


Limited 
3 Cars 3" No. | Common & Better Hard Maple 
2 Cars 24%”" No. | Common & Better Birch 
2 Cars 6-4x 9 & up No. | Common & Btr. Birch 


Bank of Hamilton Bldg., 


Montreal Office: TORONTO 


McGill Building, 


4' Merchantable Spruce Lath 
DRY 


Union Lumber Company, Ltd. 


701 Dominion Bank Building, 
TORONTO, CANADA 














Wire or Write 


C.G.Anderson LumberCo. 


Limited 


BURCIa 


A few Cars No.1 C.& B. 
4-4, 6-4, 8-4, 10-4, 12-4° 


TORONTO, CANADA 











R. McDonagh. Geo. P. Hart. 


1918 Sawing 
Thick Birch and Maple 


Hart & McDonagh 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 

513-14-15 Continental Life Bldg., 

Yards on Esplanade, TORONTO 


Spadina Ave. and John St. 














Our Specialties —Birch, Basswood 


Edward Clark & Sons 


Limited 
Let us quote you on 
DRY 8.34 BIRCH 
Stair Building, TORONTO 


123 Bay Street, 




















LARGE STOCK OF 
White Pine and Norway 
British Columbia Soft Pine 
Douglas Fir 
Choice B. C. Red Cedar Shingles. 


Terry & Gordon 


Branch TORONTO Branch 
Vancouver, B. C. ONT. Montreal, P. Q. 


| 
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The Kaiser Is Willing to Settle Now— 
On His Own Terms— 


Are You? 


A part of these terms—as conceived by his fiendish brain—con- 
sists of a Forty-five Billion Dollar indemnity which the United 
States must pay. 


Have You ever thought what this will mean to you? 


Isn’t it better to loan your money to Uncle Sam—have your entire 
principal returned to you—along with a good rate of interest— 
than to have it taken—absolutely by force—from you—by this 
hellish Hun? 


When we settle with Willie it will be only upon our own terms— 
the proudest moment of your life will be that time—provided you 
have gone the limit in Helping Your Government. 


RIGHT NOW BILLIONS OF DOLLARS ARE REQUIRED— 
You are asked to BUY TO YOUR UTMOST of 


Fourth Liberty Loan Bonds 


As our boys “over there’—‘the lightning trained Yankees’— 
whom King Bill said couldn’t fight—have licked and are now beat- 
ing the eternal daylights out of his so-called crack troops—and 
have thrown fear and consternation into the best—(hbeing the 
worst )—of the Huns—so let your answer to your Government’s 
call for financial assistance be such a mighty. shout as will echo 
and re-echo in the halls of Berlin. 








Let your subscription be greater than for any preceding issue. 
The greater the over- subscription the more deafening the noise 
heard .in Potsdam. 


BUY TO THE LIMIT—DO YOUR UTMOST. 


This space contributed to Winning the War by 


Crookston Lumber Company 
900 First National-Soo Line Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Being a high altitude wood 
it is unusually soft in texture, 
light in color, clear grained 
with amarked absence of hid- 
den pitch pockets or knurly 
spots to spoil a job or dull 
your workman’s knives and 
tools. 


Buy It In Mixed Cars With 








We manufacture 300,000 feet 
of lumber daily and have well 
balanced stocks of both air 
dried and kiln dried lumber 


from which to fill your orders. 


Give us a trial on your next order. 


‘Fir and Larch Lumber 
Factory Plank, Finish & Yard Stock 







The George Palmer 
La Grande, Ore. Lumber Co. 


















Dollars and Cents 
Value Wins Buyers 


Quality and economy are the two 
big selling points in lumber today. 
When you talk to a builder about dol- 
lars and cents value he understands 
you and is interested. At least, that’s 
what dealers tell us who sell our 


WESTERN 
White Pine 


Show your customers how this ’ The millwork and grading of our 


soft wood works freely and evenly Western White Pine is always uni- _ 


under the saw and plane; how it form, for we maintain one standard 
takes paint and holds it; how it is of quality the year ‘round. If you're 
naturally adapted to Finish, Ceiling, interested in big value, good selling 
Siding, Case, Base, Sash, Doors, lumber, give usa trial order. 

Frames, Shiplap, etc. All of these 
are good selling points and they 
will help you land the good orders. 


5-8x4 Clear Larch Ceiling 


D ) Better make up an order for the above 

woods and include anything you may need in 

ie oO Idaho White Pine, Fir, Larch, Spruce and 
Cedar. Tell us your needs today. 


Blackwell Lumber Co. 1309-10-11 Old National Bank Building, Panhandle Lumber Co. 
mills at Coeur d’Alene mills at Spirit Lake, 
and Fernwood, Idaho. SPOKANE, WASH. Idaho, and Ione, Wash. 


Another good buy for retail lum- 
ber dealers is our 























Co-operating with Factory 
and Yard Stock Buyers 


has been our policy for years. 
We not only advise with you 
on your every-day needs but 
also give you real service in 
your out-of-the-ordinary re- 
quirements in 


ait Western 


Dimension and Boards 


ii. Soft Pine 


Shop and Selects 


jor the Factory Trade Fir and Lar ch 


You will appreciate our co-operation in the prompt 
shipment of all orders. An annual capacity of 
60,000,000 feet enables us to rush shipments 
when necessary. Tell us your needs today. 


Bonners Ferry Lumber Co. 


105% Loader beeones. Bonners Ferry, Idaho 


Sales Representatives: WEYERHAEUSER SALES CO., St. Paul, Minn. and all Principal Cities 
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Weare still 6 f | 99 RED CEDAR 
making Clear Lake SHINGLES 
Made from our 


well known 


Skagit 
Cedar 



















Every bundle we 
ship is 


“RITE-GRADE” 


Inspected 









ih 











We can furnish Shingles 


We market our own 
in Straight or Mixed Cars 


products to the Trade. 














MARK 


Negistered U. S. Pat. Office. 


Try Our “Clear Lake Specials a 


they are the all-purpose shingle. These are 5-2 Shingles, but are 
manufactured under the same grading rules as our Extra *A*’s. 








Clear Lake Lumber Company 


EASTERN SALES REPRESENTATIVES: EASTERN SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 





J. H. McARTHUR, Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange Bldg. . J. MacCONNELL, Lincoln Hotel, Watertown, S. D. 
putentteent rye. = CLEAR LAKE, WASH. sustain citar « 
44 ” Billings, Mont. acini BINE TRAM LUMBER CO., Fort Worth, Texas. 
CARLOS RUGGLES LUMBER CO., Springfield, Mass, S. B. LEWIS, Gen’l Sup’t, Clear Lake, Wash. PRDIGH & HAVENS LUMBER CO:, Kanses City, Mo. 
FRANK HORTON, Pres., Winona, Minn. |B, R. LEWIS, Vice-Pres. & Gen’ Mer., Clear Lake, Wash. F. H. JACKSON, Sec’y., Clear Laker Wash. ROSCOE HORTON, Treas., Winona, Mion 
a! E. P. KEEFE, Sales Manager 





























lEBASterm 
Dealers 


welcome our mixed car service 
for it enables them to maintain 
balanced stocks of Fir, Cedar, 
Hemlock and Spruce lumber, 
**Rite-Grade’’ Cedar Shingles 
and Fir Lath. Send us a trial 
order. 











VVIRGIN growth timber and mod- i Werder Peeeenee 
ern milling equipment combine i 

here to produce a high grade lumber. 
We have some of the finest timber 
grown in southwestern Washington 
and know that if you are exacting 
in quality we can more than satisfy 
you with our Fir and Cedar yard 
stock, shingles and long timbers. 


Tell us your needs and let us 
mix a car of the above items 
with some Hemlock lumber. 


McCormick Lumber Co. DOTY Lumber & Shingle Co. 
f r ; DOTY, WASH. Am etd 
McCormick, Wash. - | 100,000 ft. of lumb r and 500,000 Shingles daily i 
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SERVICE. 
QUALITY 


Are the Foundation of the Edifice of Business Success which this Institution 
The Satisfaction of Profitable Trade binds our Customers to us. 
From all Lumber Merchants who appreciate a Product in which these 
Qualities are Inherent, we respectfully Solicit Correspondence. 


WEYERHAEUSER TIMBER COMPANY 
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THE MILLS OF SERVICE | 
EVERETT, WASHINGTON 
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Redwood for Durability 


Gang ‘Way of Air-Dried 
Redwood Siding Stock 
for Eastern Shipments 


Remco for Mechanical Perfection 





REDWOOD 


From the House of Quick Shipments 


never fails to win the admiration of Eastern buyers. It is manufactured 
to meet exacting requirements and large stocks insure prompt ship- 
ments. We have the largest stock of 


Strictly Air Dried Redwood Uppers 


is existence; as well as complete assortments of Famous Remco Machine 
Banded and Continuous Stave Pipe; also Remco Tanks. 


Millwork Strictly First-Class — Service and Quality Unexcelled. 


Redwood Manufacturers Co. 


Main Office and Plant, PITTSBURG. (Contra Costa Co.) CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco Office:_1600O Hobart Building. 











Our comatante Equipped Mil 


Enables us to turn out each day large quanti- 
ties of properly manufactured 











L. T. DEMPSEY, Pres’t., Tacoma, Wash. 











DEMPSEY LUMBER COMPANY, 


J. DEMPSEY, Vice-Pres’t., Manistee, Mich. 





Fir Lumber 


and Timbers 


Good stocks on hand insure prompt shipments. ‘Timbers 
up to 80 feet. 





CAR AND CARGO SHIPPERS 


Tacoma, Washington 


NEAL DEMPSEY, Treas., Tacoma, Wash. 





J. J. DEMPSEY, Sec’y., Tacoma, Wash 
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these days naturally should have some connection with ma- 
terial that gives the greatest satisfaction; and when initial cost 
and long service are considered there are few woods that equal 


We make the above broad assertion regarding Red- 
wood after many years’ experience in promoting its use 
in the Eastern territory. Like all woods it has its favorite 
uses, but we know of no wood that fits more useful pur- 
poses than does Redwood. This is due largely to its 
good widths and freedom from defects, suiting it not 





only to factory needs, but also to exterior and interior 
homebuilding requirements. 

If interested, don’t wait for our salesman to call 
for 50% of our regular salesmen are serving Uncle Sam 
“over there” and in this country; just write us about the 
problem that confronts you and we’ll make a special 
trip to see you if need be. 


Compare these prices with other woods of like value: 


Kansas City Rate 

Redwood 1x4 Clear—D 2 0r4S............. $51.50..... 

1x6 Clear—D 2 or 4S... ..cscecccss 55.50..... 
Runs 1x8 Clear—D 2 or 4 ° Beet obit rersis oe See 

1x10 Clear—D 2 or 4S............. PONS «5 es 
Strong 1 x 12 Clear—D 2 or 4 s SEEM RSS 58.50 Be 

1x 14 Clear—D 2 or 4S............. Ce 
to Clear 1x16 Cleaar—D 2 o0r4S............. 66:50. ..... 


Chicago Rate New York Rate P 
Senden $55.50 ............. $86.50 That Explains 
elas eae IO ° 
ee: a es in a Way 
ee 57.50 ESE EH ne 60.50 These Favorable 
vi cve ev pac. <ccccasscs-s OOo Prices 
cece <s *enr ; 


Liberal Grading Adds to Redwood’s Popularity 


Grading Rules for Finish—applicable to above stock. All Finish to be graded from the face side. 


CLEAR—Shall be well manufactured from sound live timber, and on face side 
shall be free from all defects, excepting will allow small amount of sound birdseye, 
and splits or season checks not exceeding in length one-half the width of the piece. 
An occasional board in widths 14” or over may contain bright, sound sap on one edge, 
not over %” wide, extending not to exceed one-third the length of the piece. 


A—Shall be well manufactured, but will allow any amount of bright sap; splits 
or season checks not exceeding in length one-half the width of the piece; sound 
birdseye when not accompanied by any other defect. Pieces 4” to 6” wide without 
sap will allow pin knots or slight discoloration. Pieces 8” and wider without sap 
will allow one or more sound knots whose total diameter shall not exceed 14”. In 
the absence of other defects, will allow small amount sound stained sap. 


We have lower grades than CLEAR. Write forfurther information, price lists, catalogues, etc. 





3612 South Morgan St. 


NEW YORK, No. 1 Madison Ave. 





of Illinois John D. Mershon, President 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


SAGINAW, 210 Bearinger Bldg. 


The Pacific Lumber Co. 


REGISTERED 


Sawmills and Planing Mills 
Located at Scotia, Calif. 


KANSAS CITY, R. A. Long Bldg. 
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Packing ‘ Peerless’’ Red Cedar Shingles. 


Buy ° Your Shingles 
From a Specialist 


In other words, order them direct from a manufacturer whose one 
aim is to excel in the manufacture of Red Cedar Shingles. That his 
ambitions have been realized is evidenced by the wide distribution of 


“Peerless” ci. Shingles 


Here’s ashingle that will increase trade dried and correctly graded. ‘‘Peerless’’ 
for you. It is cut from live Red Cedar shingles are a specialty—not a side line— 
logs, properly manufactured, scientifically at our mills. Give them a trial now. 


Our present daily capacity is 1,400,000 shingles. 


Case Shingle & Lumber Company 


MILLS: RAYMOND, WASH. 


DUNCAN SHINGLE & LUMBER CO., Kansas City, Me. HILGARD LUMBER CO., Chicago. Ill. 
SALES AGENTS: bwery & SCHNEIDER, Grand Rapids, M C. H. STANTON, Buffalo, N. Y. 














75,000,000 Ft. Annually. 


Big Value Items 
for Eastern Buyers 


are found in our large, well 
balanced stocks of carefully 
manufactured 


Old Growth Fir, 
Spruce, Hemlock 


We invite your inquiries 
and orders for anything in 
factory lumber or yard stock. 


Tell us your needs today. 


Willapa Lumber Co. 


RAYMOND, 
WASH. 


Annual output to our two 


Car and Cargo 
mills 75,000,000 feet. 


Shippers. 

























Lumber i Sustains 
Your Reputation 


as a shrewd factory buyer is the kind we offer you 
from 10 large mills on Grays Harbor and Willapa 
Harbor. One trial proves the quality of our 


SPRUCE 


FACTORY LUMBER 


We have all grades and sizes 


We also * 
BA eae to meet your requirements. 
Old Growth For retail dealers we also Largest Shippers of 


Yellow Fir ise _ _—— Aeroplane 
Factory: Lumber pruce Bevel Siding. St ock 
on the Pacific Coast. 


Try us on 
your next 
order. 


Cedar 


“‘Rite-Grade” Brand Shingles. 
Bevel Siding. 


Direct railroad connections 
to all Eastern Points insure, 


Prompt Service. 


PACIFIC 


LUMBER AGENCY 
Aberdeen, Wash. 


V 


CHICAGO SALES OFFICE: 
1270 Peoples Gas Bldg. 
T. A. MOORE, Representative. 


MINNEAPOLIS SALES OFFICE: 
727 Lumber Exchange Bldg. 
M. T. OWENS, Representative. 










Araconda(opper ining (ampany 
Lumber Department’ 
B 10) CU AN or a 








Montana 


seal 














Western White Pine 


that we can now ship 
from seasoned stock: 


2x 8 No. 2 & 3 Common 

2x10 No. 2 & 3 Common 

2x12 No. 2 & 3 Common 
1 inch D Selects 

1 inch C Selects 

C Bevel Siding 

14, 14 and 2 inch D Selects 
4 and 1} inch C Selects 

2 inch Shop 
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WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
Quality—Service 


Weyerhaeuser Sales Company 


General Office, Merchants National Bank Building 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
CHICAGO, ILL., 935 Cont. & Com’! Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 926 McKnight Building. 
OMAHA, NEB., 1440 First National Bank Bldg. 











ers of 


r SPOKANE, WASH., 1028 Old Nat’] Bank Building. 
— DETROIT, MICH., 1234 Dime Bank Building. 

sctions DENVER, COLO., 406 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
* TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


SELLING REPRESENTATIVES FOR 


Cloquet Lumber Company, Cloquet, Minn. Boise Payette Lumber Company, Boise, Idaho. 
Cloquet Tie & Post Company, Cloquet, Minn. Bonners Ferry Lumber Co., Bonners Ferry, Idaho. 
Johnson-Wentworth Company, Cloquet, Minn. Dover Lumber Company, Dover, Idaho. 

Northern Lumber Company, Cloquet, Minn. Humbird Lumber Company, Sandpoint, Idaho. 
Northland Pine Company, Minneapolis, Minn. Potlatch Lumber Company, Potlatch, Idaho. 

Pine Tree Manufacturing Co., Little Falls, Minn. Edward Rutledge Timber Co., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 
Southern Lumber Company, Warren, Ark. Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Everett, Wash. 
= Snoqualmie Falls Lbr. Co., Snoqualmie Falls, Wash. Eastern Lumber Company, Tonawanda, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


Z Minnesota White Pine Idaho White Fir 
Idaho White Pine Arkansas Soft Pine Idaho Spruce 
Washington Fir Idaho Red Fir and Larch Coast Hemlock 
Western Soft Pine Idaho Cedar Cedar Posts and Poles 
DISTRICT AND TRAVELING REPRESENTATIVES 
L. S. CASE, Merchants Nat’! Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. A. B. CARSON, 425 Auburn Street, Rockford, Ill. 





IN. T TATE, Merchants Nat'l Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. P. M. 
DON LAWRENCE, 1028 Old Nat’l Bank 'Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 
. EB. ISENBERGER, 926 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


GREER, P. O. Box 133, Logansport, Ind. 
F. G. EMERSON, Dakotah Hotel, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
GEORGE STAVENS, Grand Pacific Hotel, Bismarck, N. D. 


Qa 











A. I. KELLOGG, 926 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
GEORCE W. PETRIE, Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

J. C. SUMMERS, 1440 First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 
RAYMOND YATES, P. O. Box 253, Kansas "City, Mo. 

W. H. LEWIS, 406 Chamber of Commerce, Denver, Colo. 
R. E. GRAHAM, 1440 First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 
P. V. MULLIGAN, 3063 Vine St., Lincoln, Neb. 

H. B. ROY, 1928 Ryons St., Lincoln, Neb. 

H. H. ALLEN, 102 No. 9th St., Norfolk, Neb. 

CLAUDE M. STAPLETON, Box 287, Bayard, Neb. 

H. H. IGOU, P. O. Box 210, Salina, kansas 

ROBERT STARRS, Room 935, No. 208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, 


ill. 
—e MARKHAM, Room 935, No. 208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, 


W. E. PENFIELD, 1234 Dime Bank Building, Detroit, Mich. 
S. B. SPENCER, 1234 Dime Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
GEORGE B. DANIELS, Morton House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
W. A. WILLIAMS, Augusta, Wis. 

GEO. C. SCHNEIDER, P. O. Box 139, Appleton, Wis. 

J. E. WATTS, 429 Park Place, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Cc: R, DONNELLAN, P. O. Box 22, Madison, Wis. 

W. D. McGUIRE, Lock Box 535, Wheaton, Ill. 

L. S. CHILDS, Inman Hotel, Champaign, il. 

J. A. McCLANAHAN, P. O. * Box 294, Peoria, Ill. 


G. W. SCOTHORN, Box 454, Watertown, S. D. 

R. A. GORE, P. O. 584, Sioux Falls, S. Dakota 

T. A. STEWART, Northfield, Minn. 

C. M. STEWART, c/o The Fairmont, Hennepin and 9th Sts., 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

A. A. CLAPP, 1241 Logan Ave. No., Minneapolis, Minn. 
P. O. Box 55, Station A, _ Ja. 

» GRONEN, P. O. Box 503, Cedar Rapids, la 

. MUHL, P. O. Box 773, Ft. Dodge, Ia. 

. HEDLUND, P. O. Box 634, Sioux City, Ia. 

. ARCHIBALD, P. O. Box 485, Burlington, Ia. 

. HOWIE, P. O. Box 52, Marshalltown, la. 
. MULROONEY, P. O. Box 545, Mason City, Iowa. 

HH. McFAUL, Shawhan Hotel, Tiffin, Ohio. 
. G. KEIZER, Tonawanda, N N. Y. 
eae Ww. BALL, 311 Prospect St., Cranford, N. J. 

. RUMBOLD, Christiana St., N. ylonawanda, er. 

. DRAKE, New Hartford, N. 
. MILLENER, 58 Grove St., ‘a N. Y. 
Ww. HAVNAR, 15901 Clifton Blvd., Cleveland, Ohio. 
N. SHURTLEFF, 532 Mulberry St., Williamsport, Pa. 
H. P. GOODRICH, 408 West 115th -, New York City. 

E. O. GIFFORD, New Hartford, N. Y. 
HARRY A. KAY, 1249 North Frasier St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
GEORGE B. KNOX, Lock Box 558, Wheeling, West Virginia. 
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Orders or inquiries addressed to any of our offices or representatives 
or sent direct to-the mills will have prompt and careful attention. 


Weyerhaeuser Quality 


Weyerhaeuser Service 
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As shown in the above photo, we have a 
deep harbor which facilitates prompt loading 
of boats and we also have complete tramway 
systems, power cranes and adequate railroad 
facilities to insure quick loading of cars. We 
specialize in service and would like to prove 
it to you on your next order. 


Rail Shipmerts from 


3 4 Each of our 3 Plants maintains 
| Mill City, Oregon its own Sales Office. 








Fir and Hemiock [fammmond Lumber Company 
Astoria, Oregon 


Our Big, Modern Plant at Astoria, Oregon. 


Were Demonstrating Speed in 
Car and Cargo Shipments of 


Douglas Fir 
and Hemlock 


The total capacity of our three mills—1,000,000 ft. B. M. per 
day of ten hours—insures ample stock on hand at all times. 


Whether you need Long Timbers, Bridge 
and Railway Timbers, Car Material, Flooring, 
Ceiling, Rustic, Dimension, Piling or Poles, 
you are justified in expecting us to be able to 
furnish it. Our stocks are well balanced— 
hence insure prompt loading. 


R-e-d-w-o-o-d 
Carand Cargo Shipments from 
Eureka, California 


Main Office—260 California St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Long Timbers 7°23 Car Material 
and everything in Yard Stock. 


We are able to take care of orders of any quantities, 
having distributing capacity of 1,400,000 feet to 
draw from every ten hours. 


Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. 


EUGENE, OREGON 


“astern Distributing Yards: 
\\_ HUTCHINS LUMBER & STURAGE CO., Yards and Mill, 139th St, / 
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and Western Ave., Indiana Harbor velt R. R. Co. tracks, 
Sales Blue Island, Illinois, City Office, 404 Great Sati 
Agente: WSS Northera Building, Chicago, A ames 
€ JR. 

Gt Nor Bldg. Chic m CQ Sah 602-4 Marvin Bidg., 
W. M. WEBB. 650 Grandies : Se San Francisca Cal, 

4 ~q SS = LEIDIGH & HAVENS LBR. CO. 
HC CLARK 202 Sicolaus Bidg, "tap 1216-18 Long Bidg.. Kansas City. Me, 
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Buyers Who Want Clear 


Y ellow Fir 


for factory stock will find our high alti- 
tude timber equal to their demands. We 
get a large percentage of clear lumber 
and therefore welcome inquiries from 
particular buyers. 


Eastern yard dealers will also find us 


ready to serve them promptly with any- 
thing in 


FIR FINISH, YARD STOCK 
TIMBERS, FACTORY LUMBER 


As well as Hemlock Finish, Flooring and Boards 


SILVER ALLS 


TIMBER COMPANY 
Annual Capacity, 100,000,000 feet. SILVERTON, ORE. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Service 


lingers in the memory, long after the price is forgotten. The pungent, incisive and 
impressive art of efficient service never fails to carry home to the customer its effectual 
appeal for everlasting consideration. Never in the history of our commercial activities 
has there been so critical a period as now. Industrial intercourse has been seriously 
interrupted by conditions that have been without parallel. Emergency needs for lumber 
must be met with quick attention from nearby sources of supply. The severe car shortage 
and overtaxed transportation facilities make it impossible to get lumber and timbers 
from the mills. 
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A Complete Stock of Everything 


BIG TIMBERS—SMALL TIMBERS—DIMENSION—BOARDS 
Sixty Million Feet Now on Hand 
in Our Chicago Yards. 


You have immediate access to one of the best assortments of Fir and Yellow Pine 
Timbers, Dimension and Boards, Soft Cork White Pine Pattern Lumber, Boards 
and Strips, Norway, Spruce, Hemlock, etc., that we have ever carried in the 
twenty-five years of our continuous operation. 


QUICK SHIPMENTS 


For your immediate orders, shipments can be made the same day or not later than 
the day following receipt of order. Unsurpassed facilities enable us to meet the 
exigencies of a critical situation. 


Write—Telephone—Telegraph 


Prompt attention given to every inquiry. No order too small to engage our 
quick consideration. Try us today; don’t delay. 


Edward Hines “iss 


Lincoln St., South of 


iceco «Lumber Co. 














An alley of Soft White Pine Flask Lumber in our Chicago yards 








Sawyer Goodman Company 
Goodman Lumber Company 
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Ready  shipaen Right Now 
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Maple Basswoo : 


All Thicknesses All Thicknesses and all Widths | 


Basswood T’emplet Lumber 


Marinette, Wisconsin 
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Lumber 


Siding 


We manufacture 50,000,000 feet annually and 
cater to the needs of exacting buyers. The next 
time you want the Best, remember our lumber 
is all manufactured from the Finest Quality of 


California 
White Pine 


Let us quote you prices 
today on your future needs. 


Pelican Bay Lumber Co. 
KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON 


H. D. MORTENSON, Pres., Klamath Falls, Ore. JACOB MORTENSON, V.-Pres., Oak Park, Ill. 
W. C. LANDON, Sec’y & Treas., Klamath Falls, Ore. 


Chicago Office, 320 New York Life Bldg. 








0. B. JOHNSTON, Rep. 
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“MARATHON” 


MAPLE FLOORING| 


Manufactured from Lower Michigan Maple--the Finest in the World. 


WRITE US FOR PRICES 


WARD BROTHERS, Manufacturers) BIG RAPIDS, MICH. 




















There Is Money In Excelsior | 


When Your Machine turns out the maximum quantity at the minimum cost. 
The Kline 8 Block will do 
this for you. 


Write for Catalogue. 


LEWIS T. KLINE, 


ALPENA, MICH. 

















Box Manufacturers: 


We offer for shipment via rail and water: 


300,000 feet 1”” No. 4 Northern Pine 
250,000 feet 114”? No. 4 Northern Pine 
150,000 feet 114’”’ No. 4 Northern Pine 


1’ Wo. 4 & Better Balm of Gilead 
154’? No. 4 & Better Balm of Gilead 
144”’ No. 4 & Better Balm of Gilead 


Send us your carload and cargo inquiries. 
Attractive prices are assured. 


HERMAN H. HETTLER LUMBER CO. 


2601 Elston Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Michigan’s 
Choice Product 
THE A.L. DENNIS SALT & LUMBER Co, 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
For hardwood lumbermen, 


CLIMAX TALLY BOOK tis xsors2 oerzz: 


8% inches. Finger straps to hold book open when American Lumberman, 
tallying. One copy $1; six, $5.50; twelve, $10. 431 g Dearborn St. Chicago. 
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aN Maple—Birch 
\ Hemlock Lumber 


30,000,000 feet constantly in Stock. 


4 | Lake Independence Lumber Co. 


G 1 Offices : 
623-633 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 





“THE BEST BUY” 


UALITY and price are factors in every pur- 

chase. When it comes to workmen’s compen- 

sation and automobile insurance, “L-M-C” policies 
are considered “the best buy”, combining — 


100% Protection and 25% Saving 


Ask About Our Mutual Plan 


SERIMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY CON? 


Lumber Exchange. - CHICAGO 
JAMES S. KEMPER. MANAGER 























WHY EXPERIMENT 


d tak * I - 
cmc ~Woreester bait an 
chances ervice 
when you 


without extra 
cost to you? 


can secure 


Products 


We offer you a full line of 


Hemlock Yard Stock, Pine, Spruce, 
Lath and White Cedar Shingles 


C. H. WORCESTER CO.., Trustees, Chicago 


We ship what you want when you want it 
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There’s Inborn Class To 


Faust Quality 


and it’s the kind that few shrewd factory 
buyers pass up once it’s called to their 
attention. Starting with virgin trees we 
retain this natural quality throughout our 
manufacture of 

Quarter Sawed 


POPLAR ‘OAK 28 


ASH AND RED GUM—both Sap and Red. 


Let us tell you about the good figure, wide 
widths and excellent millwork of our lumber. 


Give us an opportunity to also prove the prompt- 
ness of Faust Service. Send us a trial order today. 


Remember, we specialize service. 


Faust Bros. Lumber Co. 


JACKSON, MISS. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers (Fermerly of Paducah, Ky.) 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 607 Fisher Building. 
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“Come On In, the Subscribing 
Is Fine,” Says Committee 


Why should any loyal and patriotic American wait 


.to be called upon and personally solicited for his sub- 


scription to the fourth Liberty loan? The question is 
tacitly asked and plainly answered by the war work 
committee of a Nebraska county in a circular letter 
which it has sent to every tax payer in the county. 
There is need of emphasizing the sound principle laid 
down therein; namely, that the responsibility rests pri- 
marily upon every citizen who possesses the power of 
locomotion, or can command the services of an automo- 
bile, ‘‘lizzie,’’ or street car, to betake himself to the 
proper place, whether it be bank, trade organization or 
committee headquarters, and make his subscription; or 
to mail his application and check as early in the cam- 
paign as possible, and thereby personally discharge his 
individual responsibility to support the Government 
financially to the limit of his ability. 

As the Nebraska county committee well puts it, there 
is no more reason for waiting for the overworked mem- 
bers of the Liberty loan committee, who are patriotic- 
ally taking time from their own affairs and giving their 
services as well as subscribing their money, personally 
to solicit any man’s subscription than there is for ex- 
pecting the election officials to call and escort each 
voter to the polling place on election day. A speaker 
at the war exposition recently held in Chicago, talking 
along this line, mercilessly scored those complacent in- 
dividuals who smugly say that they have done every- 
thing the Government has asked them to do—but who 
have done nothing else. ‘‘Great heavens!’’ said he, 
‘*ean’t you do something once in a while without wait- 
ing for the Government to tell you to?’’? The approach- 
ing Liberty loan campaign affords a splendid opportu- 


nity for the spontaneous expression of patriotism by 
subseribing without waiting to be solicited. This is 
everybody’s war, and no engraved invitation is neces- 
sary before putting a shoulder to the wheel and doing 
one’s best to help defeat the common enemy. 

In this connection the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN deems 
the following paragraph from the circular letter already 
referred to well worth quoting: 

‘“‘Tt is the desire of the county committee that for 
this loan the polling places of each precinct shall be 
used as committee headquarters on Oct. 7 and that each 
and every citizen, instead of having the committee 
wait on him, go to the committee and make his subscrip- 
tion. There is no more reason for the committee to go 
to you for Liberty loan subscriptions than there is for 
an election board to go after your vote. This method 
will give every patriotic citizen a chance voluntarily to 
meet his quota, but it does not mean that those who 
fail to appear on that day will be overlooked. Your 
share will be set out and you will be required to sub- 
scribe to that amount or show your precinct committee 
some good reason why you should not do so.’’ 

While on the general subject of the fourth Liberty 
loan the attention of lumbermen is again called to the 
important matter of holding ‘‘ Win the War’’ meetings 
among employees, as outlined in a double-page an- 
nouncement and emphasized editorially in last week’s 
issue. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is glad to report 
that a considerable number of coupon requests for the 
booklets giving programs and suggestions for these 
meetings have already been received. Any employer 
desiring to hold one of these meetings should immedi- 
ately write to this office for the booklet. It is the desire 
of the Liberty loan bureau that as far as possible these 
meetings should be held before Sept. 26, but if for any 
reason this is not practical they may be held later. In 
any case, it is desirable to hold them as early as possible 
in order that their impetus may be felt early in the 
campaign, which begins Sept. 28. 





What of American Shipping 
After the War? 


Our present war need for ships is such as to push 
our building program to the utmost and in view of 
present necessities few of us have -had time or op- 
portunity to consider the question of the continued 
employment of our ships at the conclusion of peace. 
Chairman Edward N. Hurley of the United States 
Shipping Board, however, evidently has been giving 
this subject careful study, and in an article published 
recently in the Saturday Evening Post he succeeds in 
correcting a number of false conceptions which most 
of us have previously had upon this matter. 

Most of us have gotten these ideas from the studies 
that were made before the war of the question ‘‘ Why 
do we not have a merchant marine?’’ It appeared 
then to be because it cost more to build ships in the 
United States than elsewhere; because American citi- 
zens preferred to work at some more remunerative 
calling instead of becoming seamen at wages competi- 
tive with those paid by foreign shipmasters; and to a 
considerable extent because American registry laws 
were not favorable and because the building and op- 
eration of ships were not subsidized by our Govern- 
ment in the way followed by some other nations, and 
Germany in particular. 

What remains of these difficulties at present? Mr. 
Hurley shows: very clearly that the experience of our 
bridge builders in laying out bridges to pattern so 
that when the material is assembled the rivet holes 
will all fit exactly and the product of the distant mill 
go into place at the job without any refabrication 
has been applied with success to the building of steel 
ships. The ship yard at Hog Island, for instance, is 
assembling into the finished ship plates and other parts 
fabricated at perhaps a dozen or more different mills, 
some of them at distant points. These parts go 
smoothly together, however, because of this inter- 
changeable system of patterns. Mr. Hurley shows that 
a fair average price for building medium sized cargo 
steamers in England in normal times is $40 to $45 a 
ton and the cost in American ship yards before the 
war was $60 to $70 a ton. Our forced program of ship 
building at the present time is expensive, but a well 
known ore carrier on the Great Lakes is mentioned 
as having been built for $30 a deadweight ton. Mr. 
Hurley thinks that similar results can be obtained 
regularly in our ship building industry after the war 
because of the experience which we will have in quan- 
tity construction. Our ships previously have been built 
one at a time, and it is of course obvious that if but a 
single typewriter or single sewing machine were built 


from one set of patterns the cost would necessarily be 
many times greater. 

The other main question of cheaper operation of 
ships by foreign nations is also in Mr. Hurley’s opinion 
well on the way toward solution and it will be solved 
in much the same way, not by seeing how cheaply men 
can be hired to operate ships but by seeing in how 
far human labor can be replaced by that of machinery 
so that fewer seamen shall be required. It points out 
that American railways pay the highest wages in the 
world and yet haul a ton of freight cheaper than any 
other class of carriers in the world. This is being 
done right along also in our shipping operations on the 
Great Lakes. Here efficiency is very largely in the 
matter of terminal facilities and in the speed with 
which vessels are loaded and unloaded, so that their 
idle time in port as compared with their actual sail- 
ing time is greatly reduced. While this has been ac- 
complished largely by improved methods of handling 
bulk cargo like ore, coal and grain, Mr. Hurley be- 
lieves that similar methods can be developed for the 
handling of miscellaneous cargo, altho bulk cargo also 
figures largely in overseas shipments. Incidentally the 
increasing use of fuel oil in place of coal is a matcrial 
assistance because it cuts out the hard labor under 
difficult conditions involved in keeping up steam for 
the old form of power. From the standpoint of time it 
is estimated that three ships burning oil are equal to 
four burning coal, but there is even greater improve- 
ment in labor efficiency and in the class of labor which 
is to be performed. 

Altogether this is a very hopeful view of the situa- 
tion, and it is very comforting to reflect that while 
we are building ships at hot speed with which to strafe 
the Huns we are also at the same time laying a sound 
basis for our greater world trade after the war. 
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Some Serious Problems That Will 
Find a Satisfactory Solution 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week published the 


particulars of a new system of permits by which by far. 


the greater share of commercial building construction 
in the United States is hereafter to be controlled. The 
far reaching effect of this new order is only just be- 
ginning to sink into the consciousness of lumbermen 
and the public generally. It was stated as not apply- 
ing to construction already under substantial progress, 
but the State council of Illinois in the announcement 
it issues states that it applies to work already in prog- 
ress unless priority orders have been secured. 

Under this system if a farmer finds himself in need 
of additional storage for his crop of wheat or other 
farm products or housing for live stock, it will be 
necessary to apply to the State council of defense for 
its sanction of the needed improvement (unless it ean be 
arranged as an addition to an existing structure). If 
that body is favorable it will refer the matter to the 
nonwar construction bureau and if it also approves it 
will forward the application with its recommendation to 
the nonwar construction section of the priorities di- 
vision of the War Industries Board, where the permit 
will be issued if issued at all; and with this permit 
the farmer can go to the local lumber dealer and se- 
cure the material, if it is in stock. 

Just how long this process will take does not appear 
at this time but it can not be expected that it will be 
a very expeditious proceeding. It is not to be ex- 
pected either that a very liberal view will be taken 
in the granting of permits. The effort probably will 
be to restrict construction to projects which can be 
proved to be actually necessary, not only to the citizen 
and the community but to the nation as a whole. The 
national consciousness is growing to a point where the 
sacrifice of the individual or the community for the 
common good becomes, where necessary, a mere routine 
step. : 

This picture may not be a very hopeful one. It is 
probable, however, that more apprehension exists on 
this point than will be found to be justified. _It is 
obvious, for instance, that agriculture is of the highest 
importance. However remote from the scene of con- 
flict, the farmer is necessary in the winning of the 
war. Those who have most to do with him best realize 
that his invariable tendency is toward under-equip- 
ment rather than over-equipment in farm buildings and 
facilities. The Department of Agriculture is now work- 
ing with him to induce the building of more silos. Cer- 
tainly it will not help in that program if when once 
brought to acquiescence in this proposition he finds 
another department of the Government must be con- 
ciliated before he can obtain the materials. The first 
modification of the order probably will be in a broadly 
sweeping exception of necessary farm construction. ; 

In the second place, another encouraging feature is 
that hereafter there apparently is but one set of 
hurdles barring the way to necessary building con- 
struction instead of half a dozen. Hitherto it has been 
impossible to secure shipment of building materials 
unless the priorities board could be convinced that 
they were more important than other classes of freight 
also clamoring for cars and motive power. In those 
products requiring coal to manufacture the fuel ad- 
ministration had to be dealt with. In order to secure 
or keep labor the judgment of the United States Em- 
ployment Service had to be convineed; and if financial 
assistance was needed the capital issues committee of 
the Federal Reserve Board stood in the background 
behind the local bank and largely determined its atti- 
tude toward the lending of money towards such pur- 
poses. The new program does not entirely remove all 
of these difficulties but is at least a step in that direc- 
tion. When a building project has been determined 
by formal permit to be desirable, the questions of se- 
curing labor, materials and transportation to some ex- 
tént will have been facilitated. 

The sweeping embargo on the movement of lumber 
to or in the territory north of the Ohio River and east 
of the Mississippi may also be considered as a part of 
this same problem of Federal control of building. From 
the text of the order and from the explanatory state- 
ment which Director General McAdoo has issued and 
which appears on page 43 of this issue, it does not 
appear that the embargo is entirely a result of the 
building restrictions, but more largely dictated by 
transportation necessities, altho undoubtedly both are 
a part of the same general plan of the Government. 
Inasmuch as cars probably later will not be available 
to move all the lumber that may be offered, it is of 
course desirable to ascertain which of it is most neces- 
sary and which movements ean be delayed or entirely 
prevented with least harm. Previous efforts in that 
direction have not been entirely efficient and this em- 
bargo sensibly enforced probably will better accom- 
plish the result. 

Many readers of course are asking what the effect 
of all this will be upon the retail lumber industry. It 
is obvious that the local lumbermen must be brought 
into this general plan, and assist in earrying it out. 
Judging from what has been done already in other 
building products (those using coal as fuel and pri- 
marily as a measure of fuel conservation) the manu- 
facturer and wholesaler will be obliged to see that the 
product goes into rightful use and to require similar 
pledges on. that part of it sold to dealers for resale. It 
will be made the duty of the retailer, therefore, to 
properly restrict his sales for building construction. 

Undoubtedly, however, it will be. realized that the 
keeping of retail stocks convenient to the consumer is 


actually necessary and as far as transportation condi- 
tions permit the movement of lumber to maintain such 
stocks in reasonable volume will be permitted under 
the embargo and sanctioned by the War Industries 
Board. The retail stock is in itself a reservoir which 
permits the movement of lumber in advance of actual 
need, and at seasons when car supply is most available. 

In a general way, therefore, it may be said that while 
there are many details which must be worked out for 
the future, both of the new regulations afford a better 
working basis for the continuance of such building 
construction as is most necessary and important. If 
the line be at first too closely drawn, in time the mis- 
take undoubtedly will be realized and corrected. The 
lumber industry can be of great assistance in helping 
the Government to put these new policies into smoothly 
working effective practice and should be prepared to 
do this. To the end that there may be full codperation 
along this line committees representing the retail lum- 
ber trade have been appointed and will go to Wash- 
ington at once to offer their services to the Govern- 
ment and in complete harmony with it protect as far 
as possible the interests of the lumber distributers. 
There is no reason to borrow trouble from the future 
or to anticipate difficulties which may never develop 
or which if they do appear can be disposed of. 





Government Restrictions on Furniture 
Manufacture Favor Wood 


The War Industries Board has announced a conserva- 
tion program for the furniture manufacturing industry 
which in full detail is too long for publication in our 
news columns. It may be said in general, however, 
that it involves a rather heavy reduction in the number 
of patterns and stvles in the various lines of furniture, 
and also certain limitations of size in many instances, 
such as dining room tables, sideboards and china 
closets, and considerably reduces the use of mirror glass 
and fixes size where permitted. 

A leading feature of the program, however, is its 
elimination or reduction of metal parts, and to this 
extent the program will favor the greater use of wood 
in furniture manufacture. For example, wood dowels 
are to be substituted for metal screws wherever pos- 
sible, metal wheel casters can no longer be used, and 
metal corner blocks or irons, metal drawers or drawer 
slides, metal drawer locks and metal feet are to be done 
away with. 

One feature of the program especiallv touching lum- 
ber is that woods are to be of six classes, as follows: 
(1) oak, ash, chestnut, elm, (2) beech, birch, maple, 
rock elm, (3) mahogany, (4) walnut, (5) gum, (6) white 
maple. No individual manufacturer is permitted to use 
more than four of these classes, altho apparently he is 
permitted to use all of the wood in each of the four 
classes which he selects. 

A similar program of restriction has been announced 
in the manufacture of metal hbedsteads, materially 
restricting the amount of metal which may be used and 
eutting out brass bedsteads in the lines of all manu- 
facturers who have made both steel and brass. 

Just what will be done with the manufacture of steel 
office firniture has not vet been announced, but it mav 
perhaps be anticipated that a heavy curtailment will 
be forced in this line, as the use of metal instead of 
wood in this field does not appear to be in harmony with 
the Government’s desire to conserve the use of iron and 
steel. 





Forest Fire Protection a Problem 
Growing in Importance 


Forest fire protection is necessary war conservation. 
It is probably unnecessary at this time to place any 
emphasis upon the importance of our national resources 
in timber in relation to our war activities. We have, 
however, in the recent past been so busy getting 
them in shape for use in the places and forms where 
needed that the question of conservation of the future 
supply has been somewhat relegated to the background. 
Some lumbermen, however, already begin to view with 
apprehension the increased strain upon our standing 
timber and to predict that our timber supplies, par- 
ticularly in the South, are not going to last as many 
years as had previously been estimated. 

In this view of the case the protection of forests 
against waste by fire assumes added importance and 
should be given special attention in those districts 
where forest fire ranger work is not already well or- 
ganized and in force. This unfortunately is true over 
a greater portion of the country. The North Carolina 
Forestry Association has sent out a circular letter to 
its members based upon statements of Chairman 
Edward N. Hurley of the United States Shipping 
Board, and from this excellent text deducing the im- 
portance of each member urging upon legislators the 
necessity of some adequate system of fire protection 
in that State. 

The fire problem in the South and in some other sec- 
tions of the country is practically related to other 
problems than the production of lumber from the for- 
ests, particularly to the problem of grazing. Alto- 
gether too much timber is destroyed in the South in 
efforts to produce grass by the burning off of forest 
ground cover. There should be careful study of this 
subject ‘and careful restrictions. The Forest Service 
is doing what it can along this line and would be pre- 
pared to do much more with the active and hearty co- 
operation of lumbermen and local business interests. 


Retail Lumber Distributers Will Closely 
Co-operate in Interest of the Industry 


The meeting this week of the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association has been an-everit-of more than 
ordinary interest to the lumber trade. In results accom- 
plished the meeting has been an eventful one even tho 
some of the things that had been hoped for were not 
brought about. Thru all of the deliberations there was 
manifest a spirit of patriotism and a feeling of co- 
operation that can not fail to be of the greatest benefit to 
the industry. While the full amalgamation of the re- 
gional retail associations and the National organization 
was not brought about as completely as had been hoped 
for a fair and reasonable working basis was reached 
whereby there will be full codperation between the repre- 
sentatives of the State associations and those representing 
the national body largely made up of dealers from the 
more important cities of the country. 

Deeply impressed with the importance of the one great 
big question before the country today, that of subordinat- 
ing every effort to the one job of winning the war, the re- 
tail lumber interests of the country, whether representing 
the country and small town yards or those representing 
the larger city yards, all are of one mind and with one 
accord will codperate in assisting the Government in 
carrying out reasonable and proper regulations that are 
made necessary thru the exigencies of the world struggle. 

The program presented at this annual gathering was 
of unusual strength and some of the papers read and ad- 
dresses delivered will become guide posts pointing the 
way to better business methods and closer coéperation 
in all branches of the retail lumber business. The address 
delivered by Charles S. Keith, president of the Southern 
Pine Association was a thoughtful and masterly presenta- 
tion of some of the vital problems that affect the very 
life of the retail lumber trade. Long a student of manu- 
facturing conditions, Mr. Keith brought to the retailers a 
message that can not fail to be of the greatest service 
to them if they give it proper heed. The question of cost 
accounting is one of the most vital problems before the 
industry and is one that heretofore has not had the se- 
rious attention of lumber distributers that its importance 
justifies. Thru the efforts of the organizations, both 
State and national, retailers are becoming better mer- 
chants. Mr. Keith’s address on this occasion will do 
much towards their further enlightenment in this direc- 
tion. 

No finer appeals to civic pride and patriotism nor for a 
closer friendly codperation ever were presented to an as- 
semblage than those contained in the addresses of John 
H. Kirby, president of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and Gen. L. C. Boyle, general attor- 
ney, both for the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. 

The address of Dr. Wilson Compton, the new secretary- 
manager of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, drove home the desirability and tue necessity of 
organized effort as reflected in the regional and national 
associations. This was Dr. Compton’s first appearance 
before the retailers and his address made a decidedly fa- 
vorable impression upon them. ~ 

All of the other addresses presented were of an excep- 
tionally high order and caleulated to be of the greatest 
benefit to all who heard them. 

In the selection of an executive head for the coming 
year the association was particularly fortunate. J. J. 
Comerford, of Detroit, the new president, is a man of 
sterling character, exceptional pusiness ability and one 
who thoroly understands the problems of the retail lum- 
ber distributer, whether in the city or in the small com- 


munity. Under his direction without doubt the organiza- - 


tion not only will continue the splendid work that has 
been accomplished thru the efforts of his predecessors 
but will go forward to even larger and better accomplish- 
ments. 

The secretaries and presidents of a number of the re- 
gional associations were present and gave careful and 
thoughtful consideration to the suggestions offered that 
had for their object a closer amalgamation of the various 
interests. While they did not deem it best to come into 
the organization in the way that had been hoped for, they 
evidenced a splendid spirit of codperation that can not 
fail to bring about a closer harmony between the retailers 
of the cities and the country, and in the work at Wash- 
ington the two committees that will represent these dif- 
ferent interests will without doubt convince those in au- 
thority at the capital that the retail lumber distributers 
have no thought other than that of giving to the Govern- 
ment their very best—their all in fact if that be necessary 
—to help to bring about a speedy ending of the war and an 
early restoration of normal business conditions thruout 
the country. 

All in all the meetings in Chicago this week have been 
eventful ones and ean not fail to be of the greatest value 
to the lumber trade of the country, and the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN wants again to congratulate the retailers on 
the splendid spirit of patriotism that they have displayed. 





THE War Department has recommended that faithful 
service of employees engaged in the manufacture of war 
materials should be recognized in some way, and a bronze 
corporation in Pennsylvania has worked out an original 
plan along this line. Each employee is given a bronze 
badge which at the end of thirty days is exchanged for a 
silver badge, if his service has been satisfactory. After 
wearing this badge one month a cash bonus is awarded 
and after six months the worker is awarded a gold badge 
with his name engraved upon it. Workers wearing the 
gold badges are entitled to the cash bonus during the en- 
tire period of employment, if service continues satisfac- 
tory under the regulations. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


ANOTHER OPPOSES TRADE ACCErTANCES 

If I was a retailer 1 would hesitate giving some mills a 
trade acceptance. ‘These are firms that have taken advantage 
of advances in prices to hold up shipments of orders. [ 
know of two firms that, I think, would never have shipped 
the stock ordered had not the dealer held back payment of 
such as had been shipped. I know of one case that is not 
finished up to this time, when the orders were placed last 
year. The story would be more than interesting to dealers if 
it was published, and would place the mills in the worst kind 
of light. That is where I take my stand against giving trade 
acceptances. There are mills, and they are in majority, 
vastly, where one woujd be perfectly safe in giving trade 
acceptances. To sum it up, if 1 was a dealer I would take 
the other alternative, giving no one a trade acceptance. In 
other words, I would not lose my leverage, to get stock coming 
to me, if I had such on any mill's order file. I am willing to 
wager you will find 90 percent of the dealers hold the same 
view I do, altho I have never discussed it with any of them.— 
AusTIN D. Srorms, Fort Madison, lowa, Docket No. 55. 

[The writer is a well known commission lumber- 
man. He admits that the majority of mills are free 
from the criticism implicd in his criticism and yet he be- 
lieves that it is sufficient to justify retailers as a whole in 
turning down the trade acceptance plan notwithstanding 
the facts that it is being urged by the Federal Govern- 
ment as a war conservation of national credit. 

It would appear to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that in 
this case the ‘fend does not justify the means,’’ and that 
the expedient suggested is indefensible. Each separate or- 
der is a separate transaction and there is no legal justifi- 
eation for refusing payment upon one order because an- 
other entirely separate order has not been closed up. If an 
order is placed at the same time for two carloads there 
might be some justice in insisting upon the entire transac- 
tion as a unit and requiring delivery of both carloads 
before either was paid for. In practice, however, this 
would make a great deal of trouble and particularly with 
orders placed thru wholesalers, as in such cases one car 
may be ordered from one mill and the other from an en- 
tirely different manufacturer. 

The seller should of course be exnected to live up to 
his obligations but the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not 
believe the retailer is ethically justified in holding up pay- 
ment on completed orders as a method of compelling ship- 
ment of other and perhaps later ones. The obvious rem- 
edy is for the retailer to confine his patronage to the mills 
or wholesalers upon whom he can depend for proper ful- 
fillment of orders placed with them. 

In a later letter our contributor says: 

TI wish to disavow any thought, wish or intention of going 
contrary to a practice urged by my Government on trade 
acceptances. I do not care to stand in that light in the 


matter at all. If our Government wishes it done, that 
settles it with me, and it should be done. 


Tt. of course, would he taken for granted that this 
would he the attitude. The original objection was not 
to the trade acceptance as such but was in fact to any 
form of prompt settlement which would prevent the lever- 
ave which the writer considered might be desirable.— 
EpITor. ] 


OPPOSES THE FREE PORT IDEA 


It is some time since we have met, but T am always im- 
pressed at such occasions with the many things we have in 
common to talk about, and a matter just recently has devel- 
oped that in my opinion should be mentioned by the press, 
especially for the enlightenment of those of our numbers 
who are interested in the export business from a_ personal 
standpoint and to the general public from the standpoint of 
patriotic citizenship. 

There has been recently a bill presented to Congress, or 
rather introduced in Congress, to provide for establishing free 
ports in the United States along the lines established in the 
German cities of Hamburg and Bremen. In the former city 
the idea has developed to large proportions and I understand 
is backed by the German Government, to a degree that has 
awakened envy among rival and manufacturing centers, and 
a desire here to imitate is now expressed without examining 
closely whether the system would be beneficial or otherwise 
to us. 

I am one of those who do not believe that the “free port” 
Idea promises to serve the upbuilding of American shipping or 
to expand our commercial power in foreign trade. Free ports 
would permit goods to be brought into this country, placed 
in some section of our sea ports set aside for the reception of 
foreign made goods of foreign raw material, with no import 
duties to be charged unless the goods are consumed in the 
United States. In the meantime they may stay as long as 
the owners wish in storage without payment of duties, and 
if foreign markets later offer advantage they may be sent 
abroad without the payment of duty charges and in compe- 
tition with our own American manufactures. 

The effect, as I see it, is that it will set apart in our landa 
territory that foreign merchants will find advantageous to 
occupy, giving them superior advantages over the domestic 
merchant or manufacturer in competing for foreign trade. 

Germany is the great exponent of the “free port idea.” 
Germany is an importer of raw material of every description 
—wool hides, cotton, grain of all kinds, oils (vegetable and 
mineral), copper, nickel, fron, ore, lumber and timber and 
other raw products to be changed into monufactured articles. 
The very reverse is true of the United States. We are pro- 
ducers of almost every kind of raw products which we should 
turn into manufactured articles and then exported. As I see 
it, and I am not alone in the idea, to allow the establishment 
of “free ports” is but to set up competition of foreign mer- 
chants and mannfacturers with those ef our own, and fur- 
nish the foreigners the facilities for so doing. 

1 do not know who in Congress introduced this bill, but I 
am convinced that it is one of the most clever species of Ger- 
man propaganda that have come to my observation, and 
think it should be so branded. 

Such a scheme put into operation will benefit German 
shipping in particular and German commission houses will be 
eager to avail themselves of the “free port” facilities, enabling 
them to flood the American market, should conditions warrant, 
and. when not, they could cater to foreign markets in com- 
petition with our own merchants: and, more than that, the 
policy exercised by Germany of favoring her own merchants 
would be extended to those doing business in the United 


States by giving them lower ocean freights by German ships 
on her “made-in-Germany” goods. 

Germany’s desperation has driven her to take any chance 
that may present itself that will assist her to rebuild her 
overseas trade after the war is over; the spies and intriguers 
are not all skulking in dark alleys, for in the offering of such 
a scheme to Congress the notorious plotter has left his thumb 
prints as plain as daylight as I see it. 

If the United States wishes to help Germany to reéstablish 
herself and to furnish her with the instruments with which 
to inflict her poisonous and deadly business “kultur’” on the 
whole world and us in particular, then it seems to me that 
the bill referred to contains the prescription of our suicide. 

I feel that this matter should be turned loose so that our 
representatives and senators will be fully aware of the effects 
of such legislation and in position to run down to the ground 
the origin of it—E. P. HOLMES, manager Holmes & Herrick 
Lumber Co., Gulfport, Miss. No. 104. 


{Mr. Holmes’ letter here refers to a measure that up 
to the present apparently has received very little atten- 
tion. This is House Bill No. H. R. 10892, and was intro- 
dueed in the House of Representatives on March 20 by 
Mr. Sanders of Louisiana. This bill provides for the 
establishment of free zones in or adjacent to ports of the 
United States by private capital or public corporations, 
where merchandise from foreign countries may be re- 
ceived and stored without import duties ete. Probably 
the intention of the author of this bill is to encourage 
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“HERE’S LOOKING AT YOU, WILHELM” | 


(From Montgomery Advertiser.] 




















the aspirations of some of the growing seaports, espe- 
cially on the Gulf Coast—a laudable ambition— but we 
certainly do not desire to have any places upon our shores 
thrown open without restriction for the use of Germany 
or any of her representatives, direct or indirect; and 
from the examination of a copy of the bill in its posses- 
sion the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN discovers that these tree 
ports are by the terms of the bill thrown open for the use 
of anyone without regard to citizenship or nationality. 

That phase of the question is one that will bear look- 
ing into and undoubtedly it the bill comes up for con- 
sideration it will be given attention. It is well, however, 
for the American public to be placed upon its guard in 
such matters, and the cautionary warnmg which Mr. 
Holmes has uttered appears .to be needed in this in- 
stance.—EDITOR. | 


SOME MORE BAND SAW EXPERIENCE 


While reading the Aug. 31 issue of your paper I saw an 
article on page 75, “How Properly to Fit a Bandsaw.” Fitting 
a bandsaw or any other saw usually means swaging or setting 
and grinding ; however, that makes no difference. The writer 
of your article takes considerable praise unto himself for 
having only two cracks in four years and opening his saws up 
to a 32-foot circle. Well, he is entitled to feel very well 
satisfied, but that is nothing extraordinary, for I myself 
have run saws as narrow as 11 inches and dropped them 
below a 25-foot circle and run them three years with only one 
erack. The advice which your writer gives is excellent, except 
that his drawings show no tire on either edge. If he got the 
results he mentions without tire in his saws, he certainly has 
not had the conditions to work with that are usually encoun- 
tered in a sawmill. Any filer knows that the better condition 
he keeps his saws in the less work he is going to have, and if 
a bandsaw is put up in first Class condition it should run four 
to six days without being benched and there should be very 
little to do on it then, provided, of course, that it hasn’t 
been hurt on the mill. But the filer who rolls his saw all the 
way around in the center and as your correspondent says 
“Lets her go at that” is going to have saws on the bench all 
the time or else a lot that should be on the bench. From my 
own experience I regret to say I’ve never had a mill that 
ran steady enough to make the saw look as tho it were stand 
ing still and I think if any filer tries to set a standard crown 
in the back of his saws he had better stay in the place where 
he can always have his wheels kept in the right condition for 
that standard. In most mills it is rather difficult—Davip 
Fraser, Blaine, Wash. No. 94. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN always is very glad to get 
hold of a practical letter of this sort and only wishes 
that more of the men who are doing the actual skillful 
work in and about our sawmills would find time for pen 
and paper to record their observations and experiences 
for the benefit of others. The thanks of our readers are 
distinctly due to Mr. Fraser for this interesting communi- 
eation.— EDITOR. } 


MAKING PENCILS OUT OF AN OLD HOUSE 


The writer is the owner of an old log house which is_not of 
particular value as a building at the present time, but was 
built out of logs of native cedar, and inasmuch as this wood is 
dry and sound as a bone it might perhaps be of service as 
pencil stock, which we understand is somewhat searce at the 
present time. We enclose a few samples of the wood believing 
it to be the kind of cedar that is usually used for pencils. 
Inquiry No. 72. 

[The above inquiry comes from Nebraska. The samples 
of wood are of red eedar, which is very soft and easily 
whittled, and the tree books show that the true pencil 
cedar grows north and west as far as the eastern half of 
Nebraska. Here is a chance for a dealer in pencil slats 
to get a small lot of choice material—EpiTor. ] 





WORK OF THE LUMBER Y. M. C. AV’S 


At intervals the industrial department of the Y. M. 
C. A. renders an account of its stewardship in the form 
of a statistical report covering the activities carried out 
for a specified period preceding. During July, according 
to report just received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Cov- 
ering activities in the south- 
ern field, attendance at edu- 


man, Bogalusa, La.; R. I. Dyer and H. Paynter (colored), 
Kaulton, Y. M. C. A., Tuscaloosa, Ala.; C. Nix, 
Camp Hugh, Ala.; E. S. Davis, Cloquet, Minn.; J. B. 
Smith, Greenville Junction, Mo. Associations at Doty, 
Wash., and Roselake, Ida., have no regular secretaries. 


Statistical Report for July 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


Many factors lend extraordinary strength to the 
general business situation, among which may be enu- 
merated an insistent and constantly expanding demand 
by the Government for war materials, the breaking of 
the drouth that threatened serious consequences to the 
Southwest in particular, indications of a heavily in- 
creased winter wheat acreage, and the certainty that 
orders on hand or in immediate prospect are far larger 
than available supplies of goods or raw materials, 
Orders emanating from Government sources are greater 
in size and volume than ever before, and insistence that 
war needs be satisfied ahead of civilian requirements, 
even to the complete exclusion of the latter if need be, 
is becoming more pressing as the war program mate- 
rializes more fully. Greater numbers of less essential 
industries are being diverted into war manufacturing 
channels and the former complaint of insufficient goods 
to meet civilian needs is again foremost. Conservatism, 
on the other hand, is not now so marked as it was a 
few weeks ago, in view of recent definitions of the 
Government’s draft policy. Grain marketing is heavy 
—in fact, heavier than ever before; elevators are well 
filled and the railroads traversing the grain sections 
are hauling to capacity. These large grain movements, 
as well as those of cotton, have increased the supply of 
money in the agricultural sections, but rates for funds 
are very firm at all large markets. Credits are closely 
watched and where the draft is a factor restriction is 
the rule. In no section are any but war contractors 
and producers of essentials favored. Collections are 
good, according to most reports. The strength of the 
money market, however, is declining, and is best gaged 
by the stock market, whieh has weakened steadily 
thruout the week, despite the encouraging news from 
the front, under the influence of further restrictions on 
loans and on supplies of money for speculative purposes. 

+ * * 


Heavy orders for ship timbers, railroad material and 
various other Government and commercial requirements 
combined last week to set a new record for business 

accepted by the fir mills of western 
DOUGLAS Oregon and Washington. The aggre- 
FIR gate of new orders reported on by 

126 mills to the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association was 72,084,252 feet—the heaviest in 
nearly two months, and exceeding by almost 12,000,000 
feet the orders accepted by 144 mills during the same 
week last year. Many of the individual railroads have 
undertaken extensive car building activities and a 
large proportion of the new business came from this 
source, calling for car material and structural lumber 
in various sizes. Under Government regulations each 
road buys its lumber from the manufacturers at current 
market prices, as it did before the Government control. 
Commercial buying can not be characterized as brisk, 
compared with the Government orders for clear and 
heavy lumber. The evident intention of the War 
Industries Board to discourage all new construction, 
if not essential to winning the war, has caused retail 
dealers to hesitate before placing their usual heavy 
orders. Production during the week ended Sept. 7 
amounted to only 69,953,955 feet for the aforementioned 
124 mills, showing a decline of about 10 percent in 
comparison with the previous week. This, however, 
was due to the interference of Labor Day. Nor were 
the shipments for that week so heavy as usual, the 
total being 59,682,132 feet, or 1,481 cars, leaving the 
total of unfilled rail orders now on the books.at 7,267 
cars. Manufacturers are not inclined to worry greatly 
about the new draft. Since the War Industries Board 
has placed both airplane production and ship building 
in Class 1 of the priorities classification of industry 
necessary to win the war, and since the mills are abso- 
lutely necessary adjuncts to these industries, employers 
of the big army of men engaged in woods and lumbering 
operations on the Coast will be in duty bound to ask 
the draft boards for deferred classification for such 
men as are essential to the continued maximum opera- 
tion of their camps and plants, and favorable action is 
assured. 

* * * 

There is a healthy aspect to the southern pine market, 
with a good volume of orders, both commercial and 
Government, offering. Manufacturers continue to de- 
vote most of their time to the pro- 
duction of lumber on Government 
account and the demand from this 
source seems large enough to con- 
sume the visible production. Thus commercial orders 
to a greater or smaller extent go begging for accept- 
ance, among the mills east of the Mississippi at least; 
and when they are accepted prompt delivery generally 
is not assured, for the reason that, in addition to the 
large volume of urgent Government work that must 
be given preference, the mills also have to cope with a 
shortage of car supply and with a curtailment of pro- 
duction due to labor conditions. Altho equally affected 
by these shortages of cars and labor, mills west of the 
Mississippi seem better able to care for commercial 
business, for the reason that their allotment of Govern- 
ment orders still is limited. Retailers are buying spar- 
ingly and show little inclination to stock up for future 
needs, although it is generally recommended that buy- 
ing should be done now, because of the threatening car 
shortage. It is evident that the postponement of the 
meeting between representatives of the southern pine 
industry and the price fixing committee to Sept. 23, 
for the purpose of revising the existing price schedule, 
contributes materially to this market dullness, retailers 
generally, and some industrial concerns in no dire need, 
holding up orders until the results of this meeting are 


SOUTHERN 
PINE 


announced, hoping that prices will be lowered. Reports 
are heard that more transit cars are making their 
appearance in the consuming markets, but as cars are 
getting too scarce for promiscuous loading and shipping 
no trouble is expected from this source. Production of 
158 mills reporting to the Southern Pine Association 
totaled 73,689,697 feet during the week ended Sept. 13, 
in comparison with a normal production of these mills 
of 95,243,716 feet. Orders received during the week 
totaled 78,411,214 feet, and shipments 75,120,471 feet. 


* * * 


The North Carolina trade underwent another depres- 
sion last week, with the demand dropping off some- 
what. This, however, does not denote any actual weak- 

ness of market conditions, but simply 
NORTH indicates the influence of the new 
CAROLINA army draft and other factors that 
PINE tend to uncertainty and hesitancy. 

In the meanwhile, operators are tak- 
ing advantage of the lull, the present transportation 
facilities and the fair weather to clean up their old 
orders and thus strengthen themselves financially to 
meet whatever the future has in store. Receipts in 
the north Coast markets therefore continue to be large, 
and stocks generally are at the moment more than 
adequate, with the result that prices are easy, especially 
on box grades. The box plants are hard hit by the 
labor shortage and some of them can operate only at 
50 percent of capacity, altho enough orders are offer- 
ing to tax the capabilities of all the plants. Building 
of course is at its minimum, but the Government con- 
tinues to be a heavy consumer, much construction of a 
military character remaining to be done. The North 
Carolina Pine Emergency Bureau has received orders 
for about 10,000,000 feet of lumber for housing con- 
struction, and these Government requirements are 
likely to continue large enough to prevent serious accu- 
mulation of stocks. North Carolina pine manufacturers 
are concerned over the plan said to be under considera- 
tion at Washington which would concentrate Govern- 
ment orders among fewer manufacturers and force the 
closing down of the smaller mills as ‘‘non-essential.’’ 
This plan, if inaugurated, would hit North Carolina 
pine first, probably to the benefit of southern pine. 
However, materialization of the plan is uncertain. 

* * * 


Some improvement in the hardwood market is re- 
ported; but while there has been a noticeable increase 
in domestic orders the market can not be termed 

active. This matters little to manu- 
HARDWOODS ss facturers, however, as the existing 
demand fully taxes their production 
capacities, these being interfered with materially by 
the customary evils—car and labor shortages. Many 
large consumers are still keeping off the market, await- 
ing more explicit information regarding the Govern- 
ment’s attitude toward business in general. The re- 
newed declaration as to ‘‘non-war’’ construction cer- 
tainly will have its effects on the hardwood business. 
But Government requirements, on the other hand, are 
expanding and an ever increasing quantity of south- 
ern hardwoods is entering into the war program. For 
example, the hardwood men are now awaiting the place- 
ment of a number of Government contracts for trucks 
which are expected to require large quantities of lum- 
ber, especially ash. During these times an abatement 
of regular commercial demand can always be offset 
by keeping close watch on war business, new uses for 
woods and consequently new markets constantly de- 
veloping in that connection. A dispatch from Wash- 
ington tells of the use of wood in depth bombs. While 
the piece of wood used for each of these is quite small, 
the quantity of bombs manufactured likely is so great 
that the wood thus used mounts into very fair pro- 
portions. This merely illustrates that new uses for 
wood pop up constantly, and that the energetic lumber- 
man will always find enough business to cope with 
his present manufacturing capacity, regardless of the 
status of the ordinary commercial market. Demand for 
box grades is reported very small, due mostly, it is 
said, to the competition of the low grade spruce, which 
is a by-product of the aircraft stock and is being mar- 
keted as box material. This spruce is reported to have 
entered the market in competition with No. 1 sap gum 
at several dollars below the price of the hardwood, 
virtually shutting it out of the box board market. 

* * * 


The manufacturer of eastern spruce is fortunate; 
the Government supplies him with enough business to 
tax his energies and besides has undertaken to solve 

to a large extent his industrial trou- 
SPRUCE bles, especially those arising from 
the labor shortage. The wholesaler 
and retailer of this wood, however, suffer from reduced 
business, for the simple reason that very little eastern 
spruce is to be had for commercial purposes. The 
vigorous stand taken by the Government to insure an 
uninterrupted production of eastern spruce for war 
purposes is one of the features of the last week. The 
appeal of a delegation of manufacturers that went to 
Washington for drastic steps to be taken as a war meas- 
ure if an adequate supply of labor was to be maintained 
in the Northeastern woods was answered by an order 
to Government employment agents immediately to en- 
roll at least 60,000 men for service in the New England 
forests, so that the supply of spruce for airplanes, 
cantonments, housing, crating and many other war pur- 
poses can be fully maintained. West Coast spruce manu- 
facturers also are working to capacity under Government 
orders, and they find conditions generally favorable. 


All prospects for an improvement of building con 
ditions during the continuance of the war have been 
dimmed by the recent definition of the Government’s 

attitude toward ‘‘non-war’?’ construe- 


HEMLOCK tion, which even went so far as to re 
fuse sanction to construct school 
houses as unnecessary for winning the war. Thus 


hemlock manufacturers must expect, in common with 
manufacturers of all other building woods, a ma- 
terially decreased commercial and retail demand, 
and must turn more fully to the Government as a 
consumer of their production. A vast quantity of 
hemlock now enters into war work as cantonment 
and industrial housing material, but there is no 
doubt that still wider fields in this connection can be 
developed by umbermen who are constantly watching 
developments in Washington. The curtailment of ordi- 
nary building may also be made of less. consequence 
by the almost certain curtailment of camp and mill 
operations this winter, the hemlock manufacturers 
suffering acutely from the shortage of labor, and the 
inability to recruit sufficiently large woods crews threat- 
ening to prevent the opening of many of the large 
logging camps this season. The eastern markets report 
low available supplies and not much business aside 
from that coming from war contractors. 
* * * 


Northern pine enters largely into Government and 
industrial work, stocks of pattern, better grade lum- 
ber suitable for aircraft requirements and lower grades 

for boxes and erates being held down 
NORTHERN to a very low point by the steady 
PINE consumption by war contractors. The 
intergrades are slow sellers and ere- 
ate the only sore spots in the price lists. Prices on 
the other grades all hold firm at previous levels, under 
pressure of the industrial and manufacturing needs. 
Now that building construction on any extensive scale 
other than for imperative industrial housing and simi- 
lar purposes is out of the question, any improvement in 
the sluggish retail demand can not be awaited and man- 
ufacturers must depend almost wholly on Government 
activities for a continued outlet for their product. 
Most of the northern mills have fair stocks and are 
well prepared to meet any demands that may be made 
upon them. Railroad business is expected to figure 
largely in their future activities. 

* * * 


The commercial market for cypress continues dull, 
but this is in a measure compensated for by the demand 
from Government sources, which is fairly good. Box 

makers seem to be the heaviest con- 
CYPRESS sumers, but other industries working 
on Government account also take 
quantities that in the aggregate are far from small. 
Their orders are mostly for thick stock for quick ship- 
ment. Dealers’ stocks thruout the country are small, 
and with offerings held down to about the limit of the 
needs of the market no congestion is in prospect. As 
a matter of fact, on account of the steady, tho not 
abnormally heavy, stream of industrial orders, produc- 
tion shows no gain over distribution, and the market 
for this wood is essentially steady and sound. It is a 
natural consequence that prices are firm and relatively 
high; but this fact does not deter distributers from 
augmenting their holdings whenever possible, expecting 
a shortage. 

* * * 

The questionnaires which are now being mailed to’ 
registrants under the new selective service law provide 
for the exemption claim to be filed by others than 

registrants themselves. While they 
CURRENT have been advised that they are 
FACTORS expected to claim exemption if en- 
gaged in an essential industry, such 
as lumbering, many, prompted by patriotism, may 
fail to do so, and their employers, therefore must 
make the claims for them. The Government is 
eager to maintain plants working on its account 
at maximum efficiency, as any reduction in their 
production will directly affect the war program; 
and therefore it is highly important that lum- 
ber manufacturers keep their skilled men, now that 
they have the privilege of securing deferred celassifica- 
tion for them. But while mills working on Government 
account are on the official preference list it does not 
follow that the lumber industry as a whole has been 
thus favored. Indeed, the curtailment of the industry 
as in part nonessential is talked of at Washington, 
and a plan is under consideration whereby distribution 
of Government orders would be restricted to fewer 
mills, so that some of the smaller ones can close down 
and their working forces be diverted to the larger, es- 
sential mills. This would, besides concentrating labor, 
eliminate much competition on the general market, 
enabling the war-producing mills better to dispose of 
the side-cut that inevitably accumulates in the pro- 
duction of select stock for Government purposes. A 
factor that enters largely into the already serious 
labor problem is the proposed recruiting of a third 
forestry regiment of 10,000 men, which would tend still 
further to deplete the already small supply of skilled 
mechanics in the lumber industry. Now that the draft 
status of Mexicans imported as laborers has been 
favorably defined by the authorities, manufacturers, 
especially the southern, have one way to offset the 
effects of the draft on their unskilled forces; but 
the prospective loss of their skilled mechanics thru 
the raising of this forestry regiment creates a new 
problem which may defy solution. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


One of the striking features of the American industrial 
situation is the control that is being exercised over our 
financial resources. This is due to the adequacy of the 
credit machinery of the country. The operations of the 
Mederal Reserve system today make possible not only 
the mobilization of the reserve money of the country, 
chiefly gold, as a basis for a large expansion of credit, 
hut they enable the exercise of a wise restriction on the 
use of credits, in order to prevent an undue expansion 
or dangerous inflation. How complete is the Federal con- 
trol of the banking situation is just beginning to be 
adequately realized. 

Compared with the Federal control being exercised over 
coal, steel, wheat and flour and other commodities essen- 
tial in war time, there is reason for the statement that 
the Federal Reserve has the credit situation equally as 
well on hand. The elimination of speculation in the 
security markets is illustrated in recent developments. 
Were credits unrestrained it is conceivable that there 
would have been experienced in the New York stock mar- 
ket a wild period of speculation, under the incentive of 
the performance of the American troops on the western 
front in the last month. 

Conditions are such, however, that the discouragement 
of speculations of all kinds is the wiser course. The tre- 
mendous demands of the country for credit and money 
with which to wage war call for an enormous expansion 
and the utilization of our banking resources for essential 
business. Speculation would simply tend to stimulate in- 
flation which ultimately would have to be reckoned with. 

In another week the country will enter upon the fourth 
Liberty loan campaign, involving the flotation of the 
largest bond issue ever undertaken by the American 
people. That it will be quickly absorbed is indicated by 
the fact that altogether there has been issued and sub- 
scribed by banks a total of $3,999,034,000 of anticipa- 
tion certificates. This provides for nearly two-thirds of 
the fourth Liberty loan, but the bonds to take up these 
certificates must find lodgement elsewhere than with the 
banks if a further curtailment in the available lending 
power of the bank is to be averted. These certificates 
of indebtedness in anticipation of the bonds simply dis- 
tribute the financing of the Liberty loan offering over a 
period of time; they do not reduce the aggregate sub- 
scriptions necessary to absorb the loan. 

Many people who had expected a period of easy money 
as the proceeds of the previous Liberty loans began to 
circulate in normal business channels are experiencing 
some disappointment. They fail to reckon with the fact 
that as the war proceeds the further expansion in Gov- 
ernment expenditures increases, which necessitates a cor- 
responding increase in the aggregate amount of the re- 
volving credit required. Necessarily more of this credit 
is being used abroad in subsisting and supporting our 
troops than there was a few months ago, and this will in- 
crease as our military forces in the field increase. 

The time may come when the situation will ease as far 
as the money market is concerned, but outside of tem- 
porary developments of that character little relief in 
the money market is expected by bankers for many 
months at least, because of the gradually increasing re- 
quirements. Other factors that the American industry 
must reckon with are the new draft and its effect on the 
labor situation. It is estimated that the number of males 
registered in the new draft is in excess of 13,000,000 and 
of these 3,000,000 are under 21 years of age. It seems 
probable that nearly two-thirds of this class will be 
available as effective fighters, while the estimate of those 
over 31 approximates 10,000,000 men. Necessarily a 
greater proportion of the latter class will be unavailable 
as class 1 men, because so many are married or have de- 
pendents or for other reason will be placed in deferred 
classification. It is estimated about 600,000 of those 
above 31 years of age will be available as fighting men. 

If the experience in the actual working out of the new 
draft law sustains the estimates it would seem probable 
that the effect of the withdrawal of the fighting element 
from ordinary pursuits would be less disastrous to in- 
dustry than many have believed. In the first place, there 
will pe available thru the operation of the draft law a 
large number of efficient men not admissable to the first 
classification, but now employed in the less essential 
industries, who can be transferred to the war industry. 
Before this draft law registration the records of the 
available man power of the country were inadequate to 
enable the rapid transfer from nonessential to essential 
industries. Now the machinery is at hand, so the labor 
situation is likely to improve or at least not be seriously 
affected by the withdrawal of the class men from pro- 
ductive employment. 

There are still many industries in this country that 
have not responded fully to the call of the nation. These 
are being spurred into action by fear of complete dis- 
organization of their shop forces and by the possibility 
that the Government may find it necessary to step in and 
direct the employment of factory capacity to war pro- 
ductions. It is conceded that every foot of available fac- 
tory space that can be converted and utilized for war pro- 
ductions is needed in this national crisis. The building of 
new plants to supply the deficiency simply adds to the 
burden of the readjustment following the war. Hence 
the existing capacity should be utilized; increased manu- 
facturing capacity should be avoided. 

Taking into consideration all elements, the trade situa- 
tion in this country is exceedingly satisfactory. Retail 
buying is of large volume in all essential lines. Luxuries, 
however, show a reaction due to the disposition of the 
wealthier element to curtail. To a considerable extent 
this is due to the heavy taxation and to the requirements 
of Government financing. How long trade will continue 
in its present volume is problematical. The demand for 


the lower grades of merchandise is above normal in spite 
of the high prices. This indicates that the wages being 
received by labor and the large profits accruing to farm- 
ers are being expended rather freely, and that thrift has 
not yet weighed heavily with these classes. Necessarily the 
normal upkeep of the laborer working with high effi- 
ciency requires a greater outlay than when he is employed 
only part of the time. The control of the Government be- 
ing exercised in many directions thru the War Industry 
Board and the Fuel Administration is proving effective 
in checking extravagance in many directions. Unre- 
stricted pleasure driving on Sunday consumes a large 
volume of gasoline and the effort to curtail this neces- 
sarily contributes to a considerable saving not only of 
fuel but of money. The patriotic appeal for this curtail- 
ment on ‘‘ gasless’’ Sundays has met with a response that 
clearly indicates the American people are behind the Gov- 
ernment in this war. 

It is sometimes difficult for a people accustomed to free- 
dom of action and of speech to see why their conduct 
should be restrained even in time of war. The American 
people have been lavish in the expenditure of money. It 
should be clear to the thinking men, however, that to in- 
crease the number of nonproductive men of this country 
by the transfer of from 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 to the 
fighting forces from industrial activity entails a burden 
on those remaining in the productive classes. Not only 
does the country lose the labor and production repre- 
sented by the 3,000,000 men now bearing arms, but it must 
increase the efficiency of those at home, in order to make 


up for this loss. This can be done only thru the elimina- 
tion of waste and the better utilization of the productive 
forces of the country. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the resources of the coun- 
try must be conserved and utilized to their fullest possi- 
ble extent if our Army and Navy are to be supported 
and rendered efficient. The conservation of our banking 
and financial resources is only one element. The increased 
production thru the utilization of all the factors that can 
be classed as labor is the primary object to be sought. 
This in itself stimulates the ability to give to.the Govern- 
ment the financial support required. 

With the offering of the fourth Liberty loan new capi- 
tal issues have completely and definitely suspended. Thus 
it will be seen that not alone is the Government insist- 
ing upon full restraint upon new engagements for capital 
but there is to be a concerted movement among the banks 
of the country, especially the country banks, for the 
liquidation of small loans which borrowers keep alive 
year in and out by the payment of interest. These loans 
in the aggregate amount to millions of dollars and repre- 
sent accommodation secured at the banks by small retail 
merchants, by individuals and minor interest generally 
that anticipate their receipts. 





CORRESPONDENCE from the fir production section last 
week said ‘‘general cutting is said to be good.’’ The 
cutting of lumber instead of prices is of course referred 
to—but this explanation is not so necessary at the pres- 
ent time-as it might have been some time ago. 





WHAT SHOULD BE DONE WITH GERMANY? 


In an address delivered before the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce recently Stephane Lauzanne, editor 
of Le Matin, Paris, said that the essentials of the terms 
of peace can be summed up in three words: reparation, 
restitution and guaranties. Continuing, the distinguished 
French journalist said: 


Germany, of course, can never make reparation for all the 
ruin she has wrought. There can be no reparation for the 
cathedral of Rheims or the town hall of Arras. There can be 
no reparation for the slaughter of women and children, but 
oe are many other things for which there can be repara- 

ion. 

Treasures of art, like the fine collections of the museums 
of St. Quentin, Arras, Valenciennes, of Lille, have been stolen 
away ; these collections must come back. 

All of the chateaus of the north of France have been 
stripped of their furniture, their tapestries, their paintings ; 
the paintings, tapestries and furniture must come back. 

All the factories have been robbed of their pumps, of their 
equipment and tools; all the equipment, all the pumps and 
tools must be put in place. 

All the great cities of the north of France and of Belgium 
have had to pay enormous sums as indemnities. These in- 
demnities have been paid to the extent of more than one bil- 
lion of dollars. This billion of dollars must come back. 

No indemnities. Yes, quite so. We agree to it, but pre- 
cisely because there must be-no indemnities-all the indemnities 
already extorted by Germany must be made good. 

Just as we want reparation, we want restitution. We want 
restitution of all the territories occupied by Germany, and I 
am going to tell you that we can not make any difference 
between the territories occupied since forty-seven months and 
the territories occupied since forty-seven years. We are un- 
able in France to make a*difference between the five depart- 
ments forming the provinces of 
Champagne and Flanders, and 


onan cconasnenebennemamaeeteeaaal 


ing war to our enemies, and finally, when the next war 
comes it must not come a year too soon. 


In response to its invitation to readers to submit con- 
tributions not exceeding 300 words in length expressing 
their views of what should be done with Germany the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received a number of inter- 
esting letters. The invitation is still open. 

F, A. Good, retail lumberman at Cowles, Neb., writes: 
‘¢ Perhaps the views I have expressed herewith do not con- 
form to the popular notion of the punishment merited 
by Germany, but I am quite sure that the conclusion of 
the war will vindicate the position taken.’’ His contri- 
bution follows: 


Germany: By incontrovertible evidence you have forfeited 
any claim to future existence in the councils of civilized na- 
tions; and as an outlaw you are too terrible to be endued 
with organizing possibilities for further schrecklighiet. So 
you are to be swept into oblivion. Longfellow’s “Evangeline” 
in describing the fate meted out to the villagers of Grand- 
Pre nicely portrays what the writer thinks will happen to 
you. You are to be— 

“Scattered like dust and leaves when the mighty blasts of 
October (the Allies) seize them and bear them aloft and 
sprinkle them over the ocean; naught but tradition remains 
of the beautiful village of Grand-Pre.” 

What will we do to you, Empire of Germany? What do 
Americans usually do to a vanquished adversary? The overt 
things he did, necessitating the licking given, are compen- 
sated for by the pain and humiliation he must bear. 

When history reveals the terrible sufferings of the German 


(Continued on Page 64.) 





the five departments forming 
the provinces of Alsace-Lor- 
raine. 

Over against the program 
in part mapped out by M. 
Luzanne, and as an aid in 
properly interpreting and 
appraising the present Ger- 
man ‘‘peace drive,’’ the | 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
quotes from a letter written : 


| 
| 


by W. Rathenau, an official 
having charge of the organ- 
ization of war industries in 
Germany, which recently ap- 
peared in the Lokal Anzei- 
ger, of Berlin. This utter- 
ance, which reveals Ger- 
many’s real attitude and 
dominant purpose and shows 
the utter impossibility of 
considering for a moment 
any terms that Germany 
may offer except complete 
surrender, reads in part as 
follows: 


We began the war a year too 
soon. When we secure a Ger- 
man peace we must begin at 
once reorganization upon a 
broader and firmer basis than 
ever before. Establishments 
that produce raw materials es- 
sential to the army must not 
only continue their work but 
enter into it upon lines of in- 
creased energy, forming thus 
the necessary material for the 
next war. We must organize 
an industrial mobilization; 
every technician or semi-tech- 
nician must be empowered thru 
official designation to take 
charge and direction of a given 
establishment upon the second 


day following a new declara- yn 
tion of war.. We must finally yn 
establish some definite under- Jo 


standing with nations outside f 4 


of Europe that will offer them § Fbwes0s 
advantages whereby these na- 























tions as neutrals will find it to 
their direct disadvantage to 
trade in or sell munitions dur- 


Reynolds in Portland Oregonian 


' WHEN THE PRESIDENT’S REPLY TO AUSTRIA’S PEACE NOTE REACHED BERLIN 
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FURNITURE TRADE FORMS WAR SERVICE COMMITTEE 


Metal Shortage Opens New Possibilities for Wood- 
working Plants—Schedules Explained 


CINCINNATI, OunIO, Sept. 18.—The formation of a war 
service committee to coordinate the furniture manufac- 
turing industry and to arrange for complete codperation 
with all Government agencies was the principal result 
of the meeting here in a two-day session of about 400 
furniture manutacturers from all parts of the United 
States. The committee was formed with representation 
from all branches of the industry and was organized with 
Adolph Karpen, Chicago, chairman; Fred Green, lonia, 
Mich., vice president, and A. P. Darby, Gardner, Mass., 
as second vice president. The committee was instructed 
to draw up a constitution and by-laws for a new national 
association to take in the entire turniture industry. — 

E. E. Parsonage, chairman of the wood conservation 
section of the War Industries Board, addressed the fur- 
niture men. He pointed out to them the new possibilities 
for furniture tactories in making articles in which wood 
could be substituted for steel because of the great shortage 
in steel production. He explained schedules adopted for 
the industry providing for 50 percent reduction in pat- 
terns and other requirements and urged upon them the 
necessity for the proper conservation of wood materials. 
Manufacturers were requested to advise the ordnance de- 
partment of the amount of walnut stocks in their pos- 
session, 

W. H. Manss, executive of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, under whose auspices the meeting 
was called, pointed out the field for making new styles 
of packages, because it was only a question of time be- 
fore all tin cans and packages would be forced out of use 
by shortage of the metal. 

ODD DD DDD DDI 


WOODWORKERS ORGANIZE TO GET MORE PAY? 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 17.—Rumors published in local 
papers relative to the efforts of employees in the wood- 
working plants of New Albany, Ind., organizing a union, 
have disturbed factory owners. It is said that they are 
to ask an inerease of pay of 35 percent, estimating that 
to be about the increased cost of living since the war 
opened. Some factories are said to have forestalled this 
action by declaring that an inerease will be given begin- 
ning Sept. 28, amount not specified. The average wage 
of the men employed in furniture factories, veneer mills, 
and other woodworking plants, is 35 cents an hour. Many 
of the women in the factories are reported to be desirous 
of entering such unions, but the men are unwilling to 
admit them. A meeting of employees will be held Thurs- 
day for action on the situation. 





FOREST FIRES QUELLED FOR THIS YEAR ~—7 


SEATTLE, WasH., Sept. 14.—Safely thru another year 
is the forest fire situation in this State. It has reached 
that stage only today, and assurance of perfect freedom 
from danger is given by George C. Joy, chief fire warden 
of the Washington Forest Fire Association on the basis 
of reports from all sections that fires regarded as threaten- 
ing a week ago have either been put out or put under 
control; with weather conditions satisfactory the situa- 
tion is so completely reassuring that the association is 
calling off its patrol, leaving only the district wardens 
on duty until Oct. 1, to issue permits for burning in elear- 


ings. 





MAXIMUM FIR PRODUCTION NOT REACHED 


PORTLAND, OrE., Sept. 14.—Branding as untrue the ru- 
mor that the maximum amount of fir airplane cants needed 
by the Fir Production Board for Government use had 
been reached, the board issued a circular Sept. 11 ad- 
dressed to loggers and millmen of the Oregon district, 
as follows: 


Recently it has come to the attention of this office that it 
was understood by some operators that the maximum amount 
of fir airplane cants had been reached. We want to brand this 
as absolutely untrue. We need every fir airplane cant that 
cap be had, and rely upon your hearty codperation in acceler- 
ating the production. The increase in the last three months, 
in the production of aircraft fir has been very marked, but 
it yet has not been produced in sufficient quantities to meet 
the needs and requirements of the Government. The produc- 
tion must be speeded up, and we rely on the hearty codpera- 
tion of all loggers and lumbermen to see that this product is 
materially increased, 





UNION LABOR ACTION IS WELL REBUKED 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Sept. 14.—The Central Labor Council 
of Seattle picked up the hot end of a poker when it 
adopted resolutions calling for the removal of Clarence 
L. Reames, assistant to the attorney gencral of the 
United States, for enforcing the espionage act. The 
Hoisting and Portable Engineers’ Union, No. 302, Mon- 
day night voted unanimously not to concur in the resolu- 
tions. A statement issued by the union says: 

We have always labored under the impression that the cen- 
tral labor body was a clearing house for labor troubles and 
problems directly affecting its affiliated local unions, but it 
has apparently been remodeled into a political wet-wash 
laundry. 

The Hoisters’ Union also went on record in criticizing 
as ‘‘undemocratic’’ the action of the Central Labor Coun- 
cil in indorsing candidates for political office prior to the 
primary election. 

Speaking before the council during the week, William 
M. Short, president of the State Federation of Labor, 
denounced a story printed in an evening paper as a ‘‘ wil- 


ful lie.’’ Secretary James Duncan, of the council, passed 
the lie back to Short. The latter replied: 

T shall live in this council despite some men who seek to 
destroy my reputation and injure my character; and | will 
live in the council to clean up some of the rats., 


Short characterized some of the members of the coun- 
cil as undesirable. Referring to the attack on Mr. 
Reames he said: 

You men should investigate such charges before you jump 
into the press and demand the removal of a man from office 
mainly because he has done his duty as a prosecutor. I 
want to say that you are treading on mighty thin ice when 
you make such a demand. Such things mean that America 
might lose that morale which is so necessary in the winning 
of the war. 


CANADIAN FORESTER HURT IN COLLISION 


Ortawa, ONT, Sept. 16.—The officials of the interior 
department here received word from Le Pas, Manitoba, 
that R. H. Campbell, director of forestry, who was on 
one of his periodical visits to the West, was badly in- 
jured in the head when the gasoline car on which he was 
returning from an inspection trip struck a hand ear. 
William Lundy, a fire ranger, was also hurt, but three 
others in the party escaped. Mr. Campbell is now in a 
hospital recovering from an operation and his family 
here have learned that he is progressing well. 


RECORD LOAD OF SHIP TIMBERS 


LavrREL, Miss., Sept. 16.—Two cars loaded with big 
sticks of southern pine ship timbers equivalent to four 
complete keels, four stems and four knightheads for a 
Ferris type vessel—such is the shipment prepared by the 
Wausau Southern Lumber Co., this city, for the United 
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CARS LOADED WITH SHIP TIMBERS BY THE WAUSAU 
SOUTHERN LUMBER CO., LAUREL, MISS. 


States Shipping Board and probably now on its way 
to its ultimate destination. The accompanying illustra- 
tions give an adequate idea of*the shipment, which con- 
sisted of four pieces of southern pine 16 x 20—44; four 
pieces of 16 x 24—40; sixteen pieces of 14 x 16—48; and 
twelve pieces of 14 x 16—44. This is undisputed evidence 
that the Wausau Southern Lumber Co. is doing its bit to- 
ward helping provide the ships so necessary to the suc- 
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CLOSE-UP VIEW OF BIG SHIP TIMBERS 


cess of the United States and its Allies in the great 
world war, and is a feat of which it is justly proud. Of 
this shipment S. H. McLaughlin, of the timber depart- 
ment ot the company, says: ‘‘ We do not think that there 
has been any mill that has made any shipment of timbers 
for Ferris boats that contained more of the essentials 
on which to start building than was loaded on these two 
cars.’? 





LUMBER COMPANY CHANGES MANAGERS 


LivE Oak, FwA., Sept. 14.—An important change in 
the management of the Standard Lumber Co. of Live Oak 
has just occurred. Harry R. Swartz has resigned as man- 
ager of the business and this office has been merged with 
that of assistant treasurer. The combined position is held 
by Henry Burke, who has been associated with the Stand- 
ard Lumber Co. almost from its organization eight years 
ago. President A. L. Clark was in Live Oak recently look- 
ing over his Florida properties. 


“MORE HOMES” CAMPAIGN PROVES SUCCESSFUL 


Many Pledges to Build Have Already Been Secured-— 
Movement Is in Full Sweep 


SEATTLE, WasH., Sept. 16.—In connection with the 
campaign for the building of 5,000 homes at the rate of 
1,000 a month, mention of which has been previous!y 
made in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the ‘‘More Homes 
Bureau’’ of the Chamber of Commerce has been con- 
ducting a drive for the purpose of securing from cor- 
porations, firms and individuals pledges for the erection 
of houses and apartment buildings. Following is the 
form of pledge used: 

On account of the city’s present endeavors in helping win 
the war and its need of maintaining its commercial and in- 


dustrial future I pledge myself to build ...... houses, each 
to cost not less than $1,500; beginning ...... houses in 
rs in November, ...... in December, 1918; or 
apartment houses containing ..... . apartments, beginning 
i RUREOP Siriers 3 sks ulna ise ote marate este twins ; 
IPRS 5c. veisc 06.0.0 ee alovie se coas 


Prior to and during the drive extensive advertising 
was done thru the daily papers, billboaras, street ears, 
slides in moving picture theaters, and a special film was 
staged to be run at the movie houses the last week of 
the campaign. Canvassing of prospects by a large force 
of business men who volunteered their services for the 
campaign began Sept. 3, to continue until the field is 
thoroly covered. 

The bureau purpcses not only to secure pledges for 
the building of homes but to see that they are actually 
built, doing all possible to remove every obstacle in the 
way of an active building campaign. This involves the 
encouraging of the organization of certain financial ma- 
chinery, plans for which are well under way. These plans 
include the organization of a corporation with minimum 
capital of $250,000 to finance the erection of homes, to 
be known as the War Housing Corporation. The organ- 
ization of a separate corporation to deal in second mort- 
gages and handle real estate contracts also is well along, 
a considerable part of the needed capital of $250,000 hav- 
ing been subscribed. 

J. F. Douglas, chairman of the More Homes Commit- 
tee of the Chamber of Commerce, announces that the gi- 
gantie building movement is just getting under way and 
will be confined for most part to twenty-eight types of 
houses, ranging in cost from $1,500 up. Pledges to date 
have reached 3,650, meaning that number of new resi- 
dences for immediate construction in this city. 


NEW RECORD IN CAR LOADING 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 17.—The Chicago Mill & Lumber 
Co., operating a box factory in St. Louis, placed an order 
with I. J. Newsum, sales manager for Lee Wilson & Co., 
for 50,000 feet ot No. 1 common cypress. To the sur- 
prise of both all of this order, and a little more, were 
loaded on one ear, being what is regarded as a record 
loading of cypress for this market. The ear actually 
contained 50,545 feet. 

‘this large carload came from the Wilson (Ark.) mill 
of the Wilson company. It was a gondola ear of 150,000 
pounds capacity. It contained 151,635 pounds, which 
should be very pleasing to the Railroad Administration. 
The car was loaded 2-14-foot lengths and 12-foot length. 
It was received in St. Louis in good shape, but its un- 
loading required two days’ work of the force at the box 
factory. 

Mr. Newsum was amazed at this heavy loading and 
could hardly believe the fact when he saw the invoice 
for the car. ‘‘It is the biggest carload of cypress I 
have ever heard of,’’ he said. ; 


LABOR INVESTIGATOR ESCAPES BOLSHEVIKI 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 17.—Lumber interests here 
are pleased to learn of the escape of Roger Simmons, 
special representative of the Department of Commerce 
investigating lumber conditions in Europe, from the fate 
the Bolsheviki had in store for him. According to a 
copyright special to the World, Mr. Simmons, who was 
ordered shot by the Bolsheviki, escaped prison by bribing 
his guard. Before going to Europe on his present mis- 
sion, Mr. Simmons spent considerable time in Memphis 
investigating hardwood conditions here and thruout this 
territory in order that he might successfully discharge 
his duties abroad. 


MORE HOUSING PROJECTS FOR TACOMA 


Tacoma, WAsH., Sept. 14.—Two large housing proj- 
ects were announced this week that will mean another 
big order for house lumber, in addition to the ordinary 
commercial demand, which has been very strong. One 
of these projects followed the visit to Tacoma of A. Mer- 
ritt Taylor, director of passenger transportation and 
housing for the Emergency Fleet Corporation. Follow- 
ing a conference with Mayor C. M. Riddell and city 
officials and officers of the Todd shipyard, it was an- 
nounced that the fleet corporation would place a local 
order of $200,000 to cover a tract of 234 building lots, 
upon which 100 frame houses, costing $2,000 each, will 
be erected at once exclusively for ship yard workers. 

The Fleet Corporation will advance $237,000 to the 
city of Tacoma for improving local transportation facili- 
ties leading to the tideflats sawmills and ship yards. Be- 
fore leaving Mr. Taylor urged upon the people of this 
city the necessity to provide more homes for the ship 
yard workers. Announcement was also made that Ches- 
ter Thorne, a local capitalist, is to build 100 to 200 
houses for ship workers in the west end of the city. 
These houses will range in cost from $1,500 to $2,500 
each. All the houses involved in the two projects are 
to be of the permanent type. 
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WESTERN SHIP YARDS BREAK RECORDS 


Set New Pace in Laying Keel—Frame Building Beats 
Previous Time 





ABERDEEN-HoguiAM, WasH., Sept. 14.—With the lay- 
ing of the keel in ten seconds, beating by one second the 
former national record for wooden ship keel laying, work 
was started Sept. 9, at 8 o’clock, on the construction of a 
speed ship at the Grays Harbor Motor Ship Co. yards. 
Considerable preparations for a try at the national keel 
record had been made. The four great timbers which 
comprise the keel had been joined, blocks and tackle placed 
at four stations along its length, skids provided and 
bumpers so arranged as to place the keel in its precise 
position on the blocks. A crew of about 100 men, well 
instructed in their respective duties, were at the ap- 
pointed places a few minutes before the hour for start- 
ing. At the first sound ot the whistle every man was on 
the job; the ropes tightened; the keel moving on the 
skids slid easily down, reached the bumpers and stopped. 
The job was done with the timer’s watch registering ten 
seconds. A new national record had been made. ; 

Another national record in wooden ship construction 
was broken at the same yards on Tuesday when the crew 
of the speed ship finished the erection of seventy-three 
square frames in 29 hours and 26 minutes, beating by 
14 minutes the former national record of 29 hours 40 
minutes. Two other excellent records were made Tues- 
day. A frame was placed and fastened on the framing 
platform in 14 minutes, which many declare is a new 
national figure. In the course of the day’s work twenty- 
two frames were erected in 8 hours by fifty-two men. As 
far as known the nearest approach to this has been a 
record made some time ago of twenty-two frames in 22 
hours by twenty-two men. 

National records in fact were broken every day at the 
Grays Harbor Motor Ship yards on construction of the 
speed ship. The latest national records revised at the 
local yards are for the laying of the keelsons, con- 
struction of forward and after cants and stem con- 
struction. Work on the keelsons was finished hursday 
morning at 2 o0’clock, the job having been done in 53 
hours 50 minutes. On the after cants two records were 
made, the cants being placed in 1 hour 20 minutes and 
eighteen cants in 1 hour. The forward cants were fin- 
ished in 11 hours 10 minutes and crews started to seal 
the ship. The yard is five hours ahead on steam con- 
struction. 


FREER USE OF GUM FOR BOX MANUFACTURE 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Sept. 16—EH. T. Bradbury, secretary 
of Riddle-Rehbein Manufacturing Co. and president of 
the St. Louis Wood Products Co., the latter composed of 
seventeen planing mills and box factories organized to do 
Government work, said today that a freer use of gum 
should be permitted by the Government in the manufac- 
‘ure of boxes. Mr. Bradbury said: 

The Government seems to have a ban on gum, which places 
the Government at a disadvantage, because it puts a higher 
value on other woods and thereby causes a higher price for 
boxes. There are large stocks of gum in St. Louis, and when 
a wood is as common as gum it should be used. There is no 
question of the adaptability of gum for boxes. I have been 
here for ten years and we never have had a gum box rejected 
for any defects. Box makers are well supplied with gum and 
by using it the Government would get good boxes and for less 
money. 


IMPROVED LOGCING METHODS DECREASE WASTE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 18.—Waste in lumbering 
operations in Minnesota has been greatly decreased in the 
last three years by improved methods of logging, ac- 
cording to a statement by D. P. Tierney, assistant State 
forester. ‘Lhe amount lett in the woods, he estimates, is 
now about 40 percent of the cutting, while three years ago 
it was nearer 60 percent. The annua: cut now approxi- 
mates 5,000,000,000 feet in Minnesota, of which 3,000,- 
000,000 feet is used, with a probable market value of $78,- 
000,000. The forest area in the State is nearly stationary. 
he said, and reforestation is caleulated to keep pace with 
elimination by fire. The State Forestry Department an- 
nounces the following program for development of for- 
est resources in the State: 








The planting of 2,000,000 trees yearly to replace losses and 
raise the standard of tree value. 
Arrangement for patrolling by air of the whole region con- 
taining State forests. 
Planting of arid parts of the State to trees. 
Development of new wood industries in the State, to utilize 
the present waste of material. 
Establishment of a clearing house for wood for fuel pur- 
oses. 
. Insistence on the protection of young trees by purchasers of 
State stumpage. 
Sale of trees at a time when they are commercially the most 
valuable. 


INDOOR WORKERS URGED TO TAKE LOGGING COURSE 


Banoor, Mg., Sept. 16.—If, as the United States Em- 
ployment Service says in its bulletin this week, the crews 
for Maine logging camps, estimated at 60,000 men, can 
not be drawn from other States but must be recruited at 
home, it puzzles employment agents who all their lives 
have made a specialty of hiring loggers to know where 
half that number of men can be found. Even with all the 
outside world to draw upon, it has been impossible in 
the last three years to get enough men to gather the log 
crop of Maine, which normally is about 1,000,000,000 feet ; 
with the home market only as a source of supply it is dif- 
ficult to see where any considerable part of the 60,000 
army is to be had. Maine has no large cities with great 
numbers of floaters and idlers. Everyone in Maine works, 
and nearly all of Maine’s work is ‘‘ essential.’’ 





The war has swallowed up even the polyglot mob that 
used to journey down to Maine in late summer in ‘‘car- 
load lots’’ to help get out the spruce crop. The labor 
agent advertises in vain for ‘‘1,000 men wanted at once 
for Maine woods work; good pay; fare paid one way.’’ 
They simply are not to be had. 

The suggestion is made that it would be a great thing 
for jots of indoor workers to take a short course in log- 
ging. It would be good for them physically and finan- 
cially, and most of them, probably, would be at least as 
good as the ‘‘squareheads’’ that used to come in ear- 
load lots from New York. 





LAZINESS PENALIZED — ALL MUST LABOR 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Sept. 16.—A bill is to be intro- 
duced at the next session of the Florida legislature mak- 
ing it compulsory for all able-bodied male persons between 
the ages of 16 and 55 years, inclusive, to work at some 
useful occupation a minimum of five and one-half days 
each week. The proposed penalty for an infraction of 
this law is to be $1,000 fine; six months in jail, or twelve 
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FACSIMILE OF EMPLOYEE’S WORK CARD 


months on the chain gang, one or all at the discretion 
of the judge. 

This law, it is understood, is a duplicate of that which 
was passed at the last session of the Georgia legislature 
and became operative Sept. 1. Lumbermen and other 
large employers of labor report that the operation of the 
law in Georgia has been very successful and that it has 
done much to prevent ‘‘bumming.’’ 


H. M. Stanley, commissioner of labor for Georgia, has 
just issued a proclamation to sheriffs, police officers, con- 
stables and other officers of the law commanding the en- 
forcement of this compulsory work law and defining its 
meaning, penalties ete. Officers are ordered to make ar- 
rests in all violations. 


As a means of checking labor, the sawmill operators of 
Georgia have devised an identification card that is to be 
carried by all employees, a yellow card for day workers 
and a green one for night workers. These cards bear 
the holder’s name, not transferrable, and a place for the 
foreman to punch each full day’s work, so that an actual 
tally may be kept of the number of days each employee 
works. 


Officials of the law are codperating satisfactorily, re- 
quiring men whom they suspect to show their work cards. 
The man whose record is not clearly punched on these 
eards is taken into custody and dealt with under the 
provisions of the law. 

Florida lumbermen and others who are working for 
the passage of a similar law for this State, after investi- 
gating the Georgia law pronounce it a first class meas- 
ure to make lazy men work or go to jail. 


State of Georgia 


ACR Oak Lal 


REQUIRES THAT ALL 
ABLE-BODIED MALE PERSONS 


BETWEEN 16 AND 55 YEARS---INCLUSIVE 


MITE URE ID OAT 


the General Assembly of Georgia and Approved Aug. 8. 1918. 
HON. HUGH M. DORSEY, Governor of Georgia, by Proclamation Issued August 24, 1918, has Declared that this 
Law Shall Be in Full Force and Effect on and after September 1, 1918. Therefore, 
SHERIFFS, POLICE OFFICERS, CONSTABLES and all other Officers of the Law are Directed to Apprehend Violators, and the Courts Will in 
Accordance with the Provisions of this Law, Enforce the Penalty Provided for a MISDEMEANOR in the Penal Statutes of Georgia. 
Either or All of the following Penalties May be Administered for a Misdemeanor. 


$1,000 FINE; 6 MONTHS IN JAIL: (2 MONTHS ON 
THE CHAIN-GANG 


Persons Desiring Employment Should Apply in Person or by Mail to the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
Atlanta, or to the Nearest Office of the 
UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
These Offices Are Located in the Follawing Cities: 


Atheas Augusta Bainbridge Carrollton Dublin Fitzgerald Griffin Milleo 

Atlanta Americus Brunswick Columbus Eatonton Gainesville Macon Rome 

Applicants for Work will be directed at these Employment Offices to Suitable Employment Free of Charge, or, it Properly Entitled 
to Same, Certificates of Exemption will be Issued by the Commissioner of Commerce and Labor 


Persons Having Sufficient Resources Arising from Ownership of Property or Income, and Those Sapported by 
Others, are NOT EXEMPT from the Provisions of this Act. 


PERSONS SPECIFICALLY EXEMPTED IN THE ACT 


1, Persons Temporarily Unemployed by Reason of Differemtces with Employers; 

2. Students and Persons Fitting Themselves to Engage in Trade or Industrial Pursuits: 

3. Such Seasonable or Periodical Employment as May Permit of a Short Lapse of Activities for 
Unavoidable Reasons. 

Versons Periodically Employed, as for Instance, on Construction Contracts, Must Immediately Comply with the Requirements of 

this Act by Seeking Other Employment when the Period for which They are Employed has Expired or the Contract is Finished. 


Citizens will Please Aid in Enforcing this Law by Reporting Violations or Advising with, Mi Sheriffs, Chiefs of Police, 
Constables, or Other Officers of the Law. ‘orby Addi ” x5 — - 


H. M. STANLEY, Commissioner of Commerce and Labor, Atlanta 





Sevannah Waycross 
‘occoa 


REPRODUCTION OF WARNING POSTER 


LUMBER AND BOX MEN-TO HELP GOVERNMENT 


Co-operative Organization Formed in Oregon—All 
Output for War Purposes 


PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 14.—The Emergency Bureau of 
the Inland Empire Lumber and Box Interests is the 
name of the latest organization formed to assist the 
Government in war work. The lumberman of this sec- 
tion will inaugurate the bureau on Sept. 16. This has 
been organized primarily to adjust the entire industry 
to war conditions and the requirements of national effi- 
ciency, as well as to enable lumber and box men to devote 
their output exclusively to war purposes if need be. Many 
lumber districts have established emergency bureaus to 
facilitate Government lumber supply. The Inland Em- 
pire manufacturers purpose to systematize close touch 
and cooperation with the Government in devoting all their 
efforts and facilities, including labor, equipment and 
commercial business, to purposes of highest usefulness. 
Besides that directly required, such as aireraft material, 
much of their product is of peculiar importance for 
ammunition crating, foundry patterns, matches and uses 
for which other woods are less suitable. These demands 
will be met to the exclusion of non-essentials to the ex- 
tent necessary. 

Directors of the bureau are R. M. Hart, Coeur d’ Alene, 
Idaho; H. C. Karow, Summers, Mont.; J. P. Keyes, 
Bend, Ore.; H. G. Klopp, Spokane, Wash.; Vincent 
Palmer, La Grande, Ore., and Huntington Taylor, Coeur 
d’ Alene. A. W. Cooper, manager of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, with offices in the Yeon 
Building, Portland, will act as local manager, but all 
manufacturers of the Inland Empire are ineluded without 
regard to their affiliation with any other organization. 

An office will be established in Washington, D. C., at 
once, under the charge of E. T. Allen, of Portland, for 
several years manager of the Western Forestry & Con 
servation Association, who frequently has acted as medi- 
ator and advisor between the Government and the lum 
ber industry and was a member of the lumber commit- 
tee of the Council of National Defense. L. O. Taylor, 
who has been connected with the Great Northern Lumber 
Co., of Leavenworth, Wash., will be associated with Mr. 
Allen as an expert on lumber and box production. 


WORK FOR HUNDREDS IN TEXAS TIMBER BELT 


TYLER, TEX., Sept. 16.—Dabney White, of Tyler, is urg- 
ing that many of the men of the drouth stricken region 
of central west Texas be given employment in the timber 
region of east Texas. He says: 

I wish to suggest that there are millions of acres of 
land that are yet to be cleared of timber in the timber belt of 
Texas. Now is the opportune time’ to du this work. Be 
ginning now, we can furnish six months’ steady work to 
hundreds of men and permanent homes to many should they 
be unable to farm again in the drouth area. The land ewner 
of the timber belt and the farmer of the drvouth area can 
be of material assistance to each other just now besides. 
Fuel Administrator Blair has made effective his order re- 
quiring wood to be burned instead of coal in over 100 coun- 
ties. This will make it necessary to cut thousands of 
cords of wood at once. I offer to provide employment for 
ten families for six months on my farms. 
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TEXAS HARDWOOD MILL CHANGES OWNERS 


BEAUMONT, TEx., Sept. 16—Rex H. Browne, manager 
of the hardwood department of the Beaumont Lumber Co., 
has purchased the hardwood mill at Dyersdale, Tex., for- 
merly operated by J. W. Pritchard, of Houston. The 
operation will be continued under the name of the Dyers- 
dale Lumber Co. and Charles S. Sanford, formerly with 
the Sabine Tram Co., of Beaumont and Daveyville, Tex., 
will be in charge. He is an experienced hardwood mill 
manager and formerly was associated with Mr. Browne 
for about five years. 

The output of the Dyersdale Lumber Co. will be han- 
dled by the Beaumont Lumber Co., of which Ben S. 
Woodhead is president. This company has long held an 
enviable reputation as a wholesaler of southern pine, but 
since Mr. Browne became manager of its hardwood de- 
partment recently that department bids fair to rival the 
pine department in volume of business and reputation. 
Mr. Browne was one of the organizers of the Southwestern 
Hardwood Manutacturers’ Club, and has continued active 
in its affairs. 


SALES ORGANIZATION NOW WELL UNDER WAY 


PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 14.—Capt. Thor Sanborn, in 
charge of the marketing of the spruce and fir at the Van 
couver (Wash.) cut-up plant of the Government, now has 
the matter well in hand. He is organizing a sales force 
and already has disposed of side-cut that was accumulat- 
ing at the Government plant when he took charge two 
months ago. The excellent sales organization will enable 
Captain Sanborn’s department to dispose of side lum- 
ber accumulating in the cutting of the airplane material 
at the Vancouver plant and at the Government sawmill 
plants soon to be in operation at Toledo, Ore., and Port 
Angeles, Wash., which will increase this preduct. 

The territory in northern New York is being looked 
after by C. F. Sullivan, of Buffalo. The Philadelphia 
New York territory is covered by R. L. Smith, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia. He is a son of M. R. Smith, 
of Kansas City, who is interested in shingle manufactur- 
ing in*the State of Washington. W. J. Malone, formerly 
of the sales department of the H. B. Waite Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, now a lieutenant in the Army, has the ter- 
ritory along the Mississippi River between Minneapolis 
and St. Louis. With A. D. McDonald, formerly with the 
Douglas Fir Lumber Co., and experienced in marketing 
coast lumber, as his assistant, Captain Sanborn is fast 
getting his sales organization in shape. 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


A QUESTION OF LOGGING CAR DISTRIBUTION 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuHineTon, D. C., Sept. 18—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission today dismissed Docket No. 9569— 
Diamond Lumber Co. versus Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway Co. Complainant alleged unreasonable 
and undue preference in the distribution of defendants’ 
logging cars on its Superior division during times of car 
shortage, which is held not to be sustained. The com- 
mission holds that the discretion of the chief train dis- 
patcher or other employee of the carrier must finally 
govern logging car distribution. The commission adds 
that, ‘‘the record affords no lawful basis for requiring 
deiendant to equip flat cars engaged in the logging traffic 
on its Superior division with bunks and chains or with 
patented stakes for securing the load,’’ as urged by the 
complainant. 





GOVERNMENT TO EXACT CASH DISCOUNTS 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 18.—The War Department 
announced today that the general staff has given orders 
to all supply bureaus to take advantage of cash dis- 
counts, wherever possible, for prompt payment of bills. 

In this connection the department said, ‘‘Contrac- 
tors who have followed the custom of granting such cash 
discounts to the public will be required to state in their 
proposals the amounts they will tender the Government 
for the prompt payment of their bills.’’ 

Contractors who have not followed this custom will 
also be asked to state what they are willing to allow 
for prompt payment by the Government. To make sure 
of receiving cash discounts in the future, ‘‘It is provided 
in the instructions that all materials and supplies shall, 
insofar as possible, be inspected and accepted by the 
Government at the point of manufacture and origin.’’ 

For the most part, Uncle Sam is now exacting the 
accepted cash discount for prompt settlement of bills 
for lumber. 





CHICAGO LUMBER RATES ESTABLISHED 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 18—Pending its decision 
on a recent application of Eugene Morris, agent, on be- 
half of carriers operating in Official Classification terri- 
tory for fourth section relief, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has granted authority to establish commodity 
rates on lumber from Chicago and points taking same 
rates to central New England, Trunk Line and Canadian 
Freight Association territories on the following basis: 

Sixth class rates in effect prior to the commission’s de- 
cision in the Central Freight Association scale case and in the 
15 percent case, plus 1 cent per 100 pounds; then add 25 per- 
cent, but not to exceed 5 cents per 100 pounds. 

In no case will the thru joint rates to be published exceed 
the current sixth class rates. 

Provision is made that no higher rates shall be main- 
tained from any intermediate point. 





CLUB DISCUSSES INDUSTRY’S PROBLEMS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SHREVEPORT, La., Sept. 18.—Sacrifice of personal in- 
terests to the needs of the Government in the prosecu- 
tion of the war was a dominant feature of the regular 
monthly meeting of the Southwestern Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Club and the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation open plan meeting here today. As expressed by 
Chairman J. B. Robinson, the hardwood mills of this sec- 
tion will cheerfully close down their plants if, in the 
opinion of the War Industries Board, their labor is nee- 
essary in other lines of endeavor. However, it was the 
opinion that, tho the Government has not placed lumber 
on the absolute essential list, it is regarded as an essen- 
tial and that at least the larger mills in all localities will 
bé kept running. 

‘*The lumberman who has not made sacrifices to help 
win this war is making a mistake,’’ said Mr. Robinson. 
‘‘We must have an optimistic viewpoint regarding the 
future of the hardwood lumber industry and regardless of 
the lack of commercial demand we must do all we can to 
produce whatever requirement for lumber the Govern- 
ment may make, and we must do it cheerfully.’’ 

At the close of the club meeting a motion was adopted 
to send a telegram to the War Industries Board meet- 
ing at Galveston, Tex., Thursday, assuring the board 
of the club’s codperation and support toward any move- 
ment or ruling calculated to affect the efficiency of the 
board in the accomplishment of its purposes. 

The open competition discussion showed the market to 
be depressed the last fifteen days with inquiries from 10 
to 100 percent off. The demand from box factories has 
let up, greatly due, it is believed, to the competition of 
spruce recently offered the factories as a by-product of 
the production of spruce for the aircraft program. It 
was declared that spruce has entered the market in com- 
petition with No. 1 sap gum at a price several dollars 
under the price asked by southern hardwood manufac- 
turers,’ virtually shutting the southerner out of the box 
board market. The club passed a resolution directing 
the attention of the president of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association to this situation, asking him to 
inqure of Washington the true status of the situation with 
a view to seeking a modification of the Government’s 
policy, if it is its policy to continue to market this stock 
on a less than cost plus basis. 

The labor situation was reported as universally bad, 
and it is feared that it will get worse. Production was 
given as from 20 to 50 percent below normal. The car 
supply is spotted and very bad in some cases, but it is 


felt that this will improve shortly, and then get worse 
with the coming of winter. 

Colonel Albert Deutsch, president of the club, is ill 
at his home in San Antonio, Tex., threatened with pneu- 
monia. The club unanimously passed a resolution in his 
absence endorsing his work as president and commending 
him for all his efforts in its behalf. 

The next meeting of the club will be in New Orleans, 
Oct. 23, and an effort will be made to secure the attend- 
ance of Mississippi millmen who will be invited to join 
the association. 





TO LOOK AFTER BOX INTERESTS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PoRTLAND, OrE., Sept. 18.—Box manufacturers of Ore- 
gon and Washington, west of the Cascade Mountains, met 
here Monday and organized for the purpose of affiliating 
with the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, the in- 
tention being to join with the spruce bureau of the asso- 
ciation ana have an experienced box man in the offices 
of Manager Ralph C. Angell of the bureau in the Yeon 
Building here. 

The meeting was called by Mr. Angell, who presided 
until C. A. Pratt was elected temporary chairman. The 
attendance represented 75 percent of the box capacity 
in the district embraced and the following executive com- 
mittee was named: C. A. Pratt, Pacific Box Co., Tacoma; 
Joseph Morrison, Morrison Mill, Bellingham; Thorp Bab- 
cock, North Western Lumber Co., Hoquiam; O. H 
Schwerdtman, Oregon Box Co., Portland; W. T. O’Brien 
Astoria Box Co., Astoria. In the interest of the spruce 
bureau in connection with Government business Mr. 
Angell and Mr. Pratt will leave here Saturday for Wash- 
ington, D. C. : 


’ 





LOUISIANA LUMBERMAN KILLED OVERSEAS 


New OrueEans, La., Sept. 16—Word was received 
here Saturday of the death of Lieut. I. J. Lietemeyer 
from wounds received in action overseas. Lieutenant 
Lietemeyer formerly represented the Louisiana Red Cy- 
press Co. in Iowa territory, but was a native of Louisiana, 
his home being at New Iberia. He had considerable ex- 
perience in Louisiana sawmills and was widely known and 
popular. He entered the first officers’ training camp 
and had been in service ‘‘over there’’ for some months. 
He was wounded Aug. 6, but the advices received do 
not fix the date of death. The news caused sincere sor- 
row to his tormer associates of the Louisiana Red Cy- 
press Co. and other friends and he also will be mourned 
by many acquaintances in the trade. 





GOVERNMENT HANDLING OF LUMBER FREIGHT 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 18.—B. L. Winchell, regional 
director of railroads for the southern region, in a finan 
cial report for July shows net revenue from railroad op- 
erations of nearly $5,000,000 and has this to say regard- 
ing lumber: 

“*We still have a heavy lumber traffic in sight and can 
turn it into earnings as car supply permits. One hundred 
and thirty-five southern mills report the balance of or- 
ders on their books to be more than 24,000 carloads un- 
shipped.’’ 





DETROIT LUMBERMAN DIES SUDDENLY 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 18—Word has just been re- 
ceived here of the death of Charles Stinchfield, sr., senior 
partner of the Whitney Co., Detroit, Mich., at Lake 
Tahoe Inn, Cal., Sept. 17. Mr. Stinchfield was the part- 
ner of D. Whitney, jr., and David C, Whitney since 1864. 
He was 70 years old and leaves a widow, Mrs. Anne Til- 
lotson Stinchfield, a son, Charles Stinchfield, jr., formerly 
of Portland, and two daughters, Mrs. Louis VanDyke and 
Mrs, Marion Hopkins, Evanston, Ill. 





ORGANIZING NEW FOREST BATTALIONS 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN]) 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 18.—Col. H. C. Bowlby, who 
is organizing the new forest battalions which are to 
supplement the 10th and 20th Engineers in France, has 
fixed the age limits for commissioned officers at 30 to 37 
years for first lieutenants and 38 to 45 years for captains. 
No additional majors or second lieutenants are to be 
commissioned at this time. The campaign for this new 
organization is not yet being pressed vigorously. Cer- 
tain details remain to be worked out. The understanding 
is that fifty companies of 200 men each will be organ- 
ized, the enlisted personnel coming from the draft. 





BOARD CLASSIFIES LUMBER INDUSTRY 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 18—The lumber industry 
has been placed in Class 4 by the priorities board from 
the employment standpoint and an order to this effect 
has been sent out to local draft boards. R. B. Allen, sec- 
retary of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, has 
already filed with the priorities board a list of Oregon 
and Washington mills which are cutting aircraft and ship 
material. 

Other lists of mills engaged in cutting forest products 
essential to the successful prosecution of the war will 
be filed. 

E. T. Allen has been employed by the Western Pine 
association to come here and endeavor to secure orders 
for box material, enormous quantities of which are re- 
quired for various war purposes. 


BIG FIR ORDERS PLACED 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 18.—Dwight H. Davis, Wash- 
ington representative of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, is enroute to the Pacific coast to discuss 
with the fir mills certain features of the car material 
orders which have just been placed there. These orders 
call for 25,000,000 feet of material in addition to the 
10,000,000 feet placed for the Pacific Car & Foundry Co. 
some time ago. 

The new orders include 3,000,000 feet for French gon- 
dola cars to be used on the military railroads ‘‘over 
there;’’ 17,000,000 feet were turned over to the west 
Coast because they had not been placed with southern 
pine mills. All of the other orders for enormous quan- 
tities of car material given to the pine mills have been 


placed. A brand new order for 5,000,000 additional feet , 


of car material was given to the west Coast bureau today, 
making the total of 25,000,000 feet. 

The Railroad Administration has not yet given orders 
for the 10,000 refrigerator cars about which there was 
discussion at the time orders were placed for a hundred 
thousand freight cars. Some new refrigerator cars 
are being built and these will be tried out before a large 
number are ordered. 





ACCUMULATION OF SIDE CUT ALARMS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SEATTLE, WasH., Sept. 18.—The action of the Govern- 
ment in reducing the price of the lumber it is buying $2 
to $4 a thousand, announced by the Fir Production Board 
the first of this week upon instructions from Washington, 
is putting a severe handicap upon the north Coast mills 
in their efforts to get out the Government programs for 
lumber and the outlook is far from favorable at this time. 

At a recent conference of fir manufacturers held in 
Tacoma a committee consisting of F. B. Hubbard, chair- 
man, H. R. Burnside, Neil Cooney, E. W. Demorest, E. G. 
Griggs and E. B. Hazen was named to present to those 
at the head of the lumber program the danger that is 
threatening the north Coast mills in accumulation of side 
lumber with mills running at full capacity on Govern- 
ment orders for airplane shipbuilding and other require- 
ments, which consume only from 20 to 30 percent of the 
log. There is accumulating in the yards of north Coast 
mills a vast amount of lumber that has cost the highest 
price known in the history of the industry to manufac- 
ture. It looks to the lumbermen as if they would reach 
an end to their effort to furnish Government material 
unless the Government furnished some release in the 
way of providing an outlet for the accumulated side lum- 
ber. 

It is not expected that the Government will create a 
market itself, but it is felt that it should endeavor to 
place with the mills of the north Coast that are working 
on Government orders some of the orders for material 
that is being bought elsewhere for boxing, crating, car 
material, railroad material etc. This material is being 
bought of mills in other branches of the industry that 
in many instances are not working on essential lumber 
needs such as airplane and ship building lumber. Rail- 
roads even in the West are placing orders direct with 
small mills where they can buy the cheapest instead of 
giving their orders to. the mills working on the essential 
Government orders. 

The result is that the industry is approaching a crisis 
unless those in authority recognize the situation at 
once and divert business to mills working on airplane and 
ship building lumber. The situation is still further ag- 


gravated by the reduction in price which removes in a— 


measure a reason for continuing operations to capacity, 
if it does not bring about a condition of financial loss 
due to the excessive cost of production. 

A still further blow to the industry is the railroad 
administration embargo placed on all forest products 
plying into territory east of the Mississippi River that 
was effective Monday of this week without any advance 
notice, further restricting the territory in which it is 
possible to move some of the side cut. 

A conference of north Coast lumbermen was held in 
Portland Sunday at which it was decided to put the 
matter squarely up to the Government and point out that 
unless something is done many mills will be forced to 
close and the Government program for airplane and ship 
building material will break at a critical time when every 
foot of this material that can be made is needed. 

But little help is seen in the placing of an order today 
with the Fir Production Board by the Government for 
25,000,000 feet of car material that it has been found 
impossible to get in southern pine. It consists of deck- 
ing planking, framing and lining, horizontal sheathing, 
roofing and car sills, largely select common, which will not 
help to reduce to any extent the accumulation of side 
lumber. 

It is pointed out by leading lumbermen that some 
relief must be afforded by the Government along the lines 
already outlined or otherwise many mills will be forced 
to close down and the Government’s vital needs in the 


way of fir and spruce lumber will be seriously endan- 
gered. 





CHANGE IN SOUTHERN PINE BUREAU 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 18—A. J. Hartman, of 
Newark, N. J., formerly connected with the Standard 
Lumber Co., Live Oak, Fla., arrived here today to suc- 
ceed E. H. Thomasson, of New Orleans, in. the Southern 
Pine Emergency Bureau. Mr. Thomasson has not been 
well recently and was released in order that he might 


return home. The Washington climate apparently did not 
agree with him. 
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SPECIALISTS SUPPLY SPARS FOR ALL SECTIONS 


SEATTLE, WasH., Sept. 14.—This is the story of a Seat- 
tle flagpole factory that has never turned out any flag- 
poles, but quite incidentally made its first play for busi- 
ness by launching into the manufacture of ship spars. 
Today it has many orders from ship building plants in all 
parts of the United States, and is filling them promptly. 
To install a new giant lathe, paralleling the one now in 
place; to put on an extra force of skilled workmen; and 
to run three 8-hour shifts every twenty-four hours, there- 
by speeding up the work and turning out twice as many 
spars as at present, are exactly what the management of 
this company—the Pacifie Northwest Spar Co.—purposes 
to do. It intends to do it just as quickly as war con- 
ditions will permit. 

Less than a year and a half ago the Pacific Northwest 
Spar & Flagpole Co. was organized to supply what seemed 
to be a growing demand for flagstaffs from the tremend- 
ous wave of patriotism that swept the nation. But it 
started on spars, and on spars it has remained; and the 
best evidence that the switch to big sticks is permanent 
is found in the fact that the word ‘‘flagpole’’ has been 
dropped from the title of the company. 











CARLOAD OF FINISHED SPARS ASSEMBLED FOR AN 
ATLANTIC PORT 











NINETY-FOOT SPAR IN THE LATHE 


The idea held by old time hand spar makers that the 
machine made article could not come up to the old stand- 
ard—that it would split if left out in the open in the 
extremes of weather—has been exploded by the product 
turned out by this concern. The machine-made spars 
are produced out of specially selected Douglas fir, free 
from knots, pitch rings, pitch pockets or wind shakes, 
and in their production rather expensive machinery is 
utilized. While it is operated on much the same principle 
as the ordinary lathe, it is different in that where in the 
ordinary process the lathe remains practically stationary 
and the material is turned rapidly, in the new method 
the material is turned at a slow speed while the tool or 
cutter-head is operated at from 1,500 to 2,500 revolutions 
per minute. After the spar has left the machine it is 
dressed by hand and then receives a finishing touch in 
the shape of a coat of oil with an asphaltum base, impart- 
ing ereosoting qualities. 





The company makes all kinds of ship sticks from the 
smallest 16-foot signal yard to a mast 120 feet long. 
The spars go to all parts of the United States. On the 
day the representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Vis- 
ited the plant, President Cowen had just shipped two ecar- 
loads to the Tampa Shipbuilding & Engineering Co., 
Tampa, Fla. He has sent spars to the Texas Steamship 
Co., Bath, Me., to the Newport News Shipbuilding « 
Drydock Co.; Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation; 
Chester Shipbuilding Co.; Baltimore Drydock & Ship- 
building Co.; Toledo Shipbuilding Co.; Shaw-Batcher 
Co. Shipyards Co., San Francisco; Long Beach (Cal.) 
Shipbuilding Co.; J. Coughlan & Sons, Vancouver, B. C., 
and to numerous Seattle yards, including Skinner & Eddy, 
Duthie-Ames and the Seattle Construction & Drydock Co, 
In the present rush of ship building the yards need the 
output ot this plant, with its cargo and lashing booms, 
top and wireless masts, coaling booms and gin poles, 
jackstaffs and ensign staffs and signal yards for steel 
vessels. 








SHIPMENTS OF SPARS AWAITING DISTRIBUTION IN 
THE EAST 








A Newcomer’s Observations 


of Camp Life | 





Fort BENJAMIN Harrison, Inp., Sept. 17.—With the 
approach of cold weather a considerable amount of lum- 
ber will be needed for this camp, or cantonment, as it 
may well be called. Recently Lieutenant Colonel Fleming, 
the commandant, announced that preliminary plans have 
been perfected and approved greatly to enlarge the fort 
and put the buildings in shape for winter use. For the 
latter alone several million feet of lumber will be re- 
quired, and as the capacity of the cantonment is to be 
doubled in size millions of feet more will be required. Ac- 
cording to the announcement, about 9,000 men are now 
here and 11,000 more are to come. As the present hous- 
ing capacity is taxed it is easy to see that considerable 
building will have to be undertaken. 

There is a good sized lumber yard in the fort, but the 
stock is now very much broken and consists mainly of 
dimension. Some heavy timbers were received the other 
day and with the efficiency that characterizes engineers 
a Byers auto crane, manufactured by the Byers Machin- 
ery Co., Ravenna, Ohio, was used to unload them. The 
Byers crane did the job easily, quickly and cheaply. 
Trucks were employed to haul the timbers away. The 
crane is deemed indispensable here and has proved its 
worth in lumber handling upon numerous occasions. 

A striking thing about the camp is the general use of 
motor trucks. Time and conservation of effort are con- 
sidered vital and hence the truck is called into play upon 
all possible occasions. It is true that there are some 
horses and mules here, but they are scarce when com- 
pared with the number of trucks. Not all of the roads 
are good ones either, but nothing seems to embarrass the 
big trucks, which do the work assigned to them with 
speed. 

At present some permanent buildings are being erected 
in the fort proper and cedar shingles are uséd to cover 
the roofs. More than one soldier wished fervently that 
shingles had been put on roofs of the barracks when it 
rained heavily the other day. These buildings are com- 
paratively new, but the patent roofing proves anything 
but a good covering, for during the recent rains prac- 
tically every roof leaked badly in a number of places. 
To say nothing of the discomfort of living under such 
roofs it is decidedly unhealthy, for the men have to sleep 
with soaked floors and water drip, drip, dripping every- 
where. 

While upon the subject of shingles it is worth mention 
that on my recent travels thru the country I was sur- 
prised by the number of new shingle roofs I saw. People 
are repairing or putting on new roofs instead of erecting 
new buildings. Some retail yards appeared well stocked 
while others had few shingles on hand. - Broadly speaking, 
tho, I should say that retail stocks are below normal, at 
least thru the Southeast and middle West. 

One of the pleasant duties of one of the engineer reg- 
iments here will be the laying of five miles of narrow 
gage railroad track. At least a part of the line will be 
laid on steel ties, a stock of which I can see as I write. 
I am extremely desirous to see how they stand up under 
traffic as compared to the wood ties. Steel ties are not 
regarded with much favor by those with whom I have 
talked. 


The subject of a railroad reminds me that in travel- 
ing 2,000 miles I saw many piles of heavy timbers. In 
the majority of cases the timbers were creosoted, show- 
ing that the railroads fully appreciate the advantage of 
applying a preservative. If such large corporations find 
it advantageous to employ this means of lengthening the 
life of timbers—the only reason it is done is that it pays 
financially—the farmer and other users of lumber might 
well take the hint and apply a preservative to all timbers, 
fence posts and lumber exposed to the elements. 

I passed thru a great deal of the tie making country 
and I was struck by the small number of ties stacked up. 
Upon inquiry I found that the trainmen had noticed it. 
They said the men have either gone to war or are en- 
gaged in war work, so they are not cutting ties this year. 
The result will be, of course, that far more sawn ties 
will be used, and sawmills caring for this business at 
Government prices ought not to lack for orders. 

I have been asked a number of times whether the sol- 
diers get all the sugar they want. Of course, I can not 
answer for all camps, but in those I have been in the 
sugar ration varies. The men are supposed to get all 
they want; sometimes they do, sometimes they do not. 
When I entered the army I thought that the soldiers 
were given pure wheat bread. In the camps in which I 
have had an opportunity to investigate I find that the 
full measure of substitutes is used. The bread is excel- 
lent tho and can hardly be told from the regular all- 
wheat flour. It certainly is superior to the stuff that 
hotels and other eating places ask their patrons to eat 
in the name of patriotism. Overseas the soldiers are 
given bread containing no substitutes; tho now that 
Hoover has evolved a uniform flour for all this may be 
changed. 

I had the pleasure of spending an afternoon at the 
Indiana State fair while it was in session. The hogs and 
cattle and chickens and vegetables were all there, but for 
an hour or so I missed something. Somehow it did not 
seem like the fairs of eight or ten years ago. Suddenly 
the thing that was lacking came to me. There were no 
horses. Automobiles, trucks and motor driven farm ma- 
chinery were everywhere. Moreover, the farmers all 
came to the fair in automobiles. As I heard one remark, 
‘A horse sure is out of place now,’’ and then he fell to 
talking of purchasing a truck. The farmers are rapidly 
getting wise to the advantages of a truck and with the 
rapid headway that is being made in good road construc- 
tion the time when the use of trucks will be as general in 
the country as in the city is not far off. The Indiana 
State Council of Defense is vigorously pushing the build- 
ing of better roads and more roads. This means, of 
course, that it will be easier for retail lumbermen to ex- 
tend the delivery of lumber into the country. It also 
means that the hauling of logs by truck will be that much 
easier and the opening up of small pockets of timber will 
be greatly facilitated. 

Just, about the most popular thing at the fair was the 
Amos log loader. Three were on display, all mounted on 
trucks. One mounted on a United States truck, manu- 
factured by the United States Motor Truck Co., of Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio, showed off very well. Another, which was 
engaged in loading logs on a truck, attracted a great deal 
of interest and the operator almost gave out so continu- 
ous were the requests for demonstrations. The inventor 
of the device told me that a number of improvements 
are being made and the loader is being adapted to trail- 
ers. 

Among other trucks well known to lumbermen were 
the Mach, the White, the Indiana, the Federal, and a 
long list of others. 

The State department of geology had quite a display 
on hand, in which.I noted some excellent blocks of the 
best known Indiana hardwoods, polished and furnished to 
a fine luster. 

One thing I was struck by was the number of firms 
showing and advertising metal corn cribs. These cribs 
were all of galvanized metal with holes about the size 
of a lead pencil plentifully scattered. The shape varies, 
but was generally oblong. Evidently farmers are buying 
their cribs in numbers. If in war time when every ounce 
of metal is so badly needed in the conduct of the war 
there are a number of firms that are able to engage in 
this comparatively new field what will happen at the end 
of the war when the big steel companies start after busi- 
ness at home? The metal corn cribs are expensive, I 
believe. They appeal to the farmer because they can be 
quickly set up now that time and labor are both so scarce. 
However, the retail lumberman who will sell corn cribs 
cut to size and ready for erection can easily compete 
and at the same time give the farmer a better building 
for less money. 

The Indiana State Board of Forestry had an entire 
wooden house to itself where various displays of wood 
attracted many visitors. There are 125 species of trees 
native to Indiana and few if any were not well repre- 
sented at the exhibit. The American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association had a very attractive display of 
gum on hand. 

The board is actively fostering the reforestation move- 
ment in the State and tells how, when and where trees 
should be planted. The intention is that Indiana shall be 
an important lumber producing State in the future. Just 
now especial activity is urged in the planting of black 
walnut and black locust trees. 

Another activity of the board that is to be commended 
is its program to have forestry studied in all the schools 
of the State. This is something new in the educational 
line, and while it has not been in practice long results 
already obtained are excellent. The members of the 
board are enthusiastic. To me this seems an excellent 
opportunity for the lumbermen to step in and codperate. 
The study of the proper use of wood certainly should go 
hand in hand with the study of the growth and care of 
forests. Let the children have planted in their minds 
real knowledge of the advantages of lumber and nothing 
will take it out. 





AcTuaL cash sales of war savings stamps to Sept. 7 
amounted to $669,566,135, representing a total maturity 
value of $804,766,985. 
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GOVERNMENT NEEDS QUANTITIES OF HARDWOODS 





Ash in Demand by Implement Makers—Details of Heavy Requirements for Emergency 
Fleet Corporation 





According to the official bulletin of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, the vehicle, implement and 
wood products section of the War Industries Board, 
Washington, D. C., advises that the following manufac- 
turers ot shovels and shovel handles desire to communi- 
eate with manutacturers of ash: 


Manufacturers of Shovels—Ames Shovel & Tool Co., Bos- 
ton; Union Furnace Manufacturing Co., Union Furnace, 
Pa.; Maxwell, Rowland & Co., Philadelphia ; Indiana Rolling 
Mill Co., New Castle, Ind.; D. F. Jones Manufacturing Co., 
Gunanvoqgue, Ont., Canada; Canadian Shovel & Tool Co., 
Hamilton, Ont.; Pittsburgh Shovel Co., Pittsburgh; baldwin 
Tool Works, Parkersburg, W. Va.; Wyoming Shovel Co., 
Wyoming, Pa.; Conneaut Shovel Co., Conneaut, Ohio. 

Manufacturers of Shovel Handles—Standard Handle Co., 
Macon Ga.; Hannah Manufacturing Co., Athens, Ga. ; Marion 
Handle Co., Marion, Ind.; J. A. Meeks, Muncie, Ind.; Cen- 
tral Hoe Handle Co., Washington Court House, Ohio ; Dayton 
“D" Handle Co., Daytun, Ohio; Bryant Manufacturing Co., 
Springfield, Ohio; Winchester “‘D’ Handle Co., Bellevue, 
Ohio; George W. Pitman Co., Dennison, Tex.; Thomas J. 
Turner, Marked Tree, Ark., and Terre Haute Handle Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

It is also reported that the British War Mission, 120 
Broadway, New York City, desires white oak squares in 
various sizes, 144x1% to 5x5 inches square, 26 to 48 
inches in length. : 

The following requisitions come from the United States 
Shipping Board, Emergency Fleet Corporation, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Interested lumbermen should address their 
quotations and requests for shipping instructions to 
W. J. Haynen, United States Shipping Board, Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, 140 North Broad Street, Phi.a- 
delphia. 

White Oak Barge Requirements—Fifty pieces of Item 19, 
16x16-inch, 24-foot; fifty pieces of Item 20, 14x14-inch, 24- 
foot. To be highest quality structural grade white oak, 
either hewn or sawn. If hewn, must be 1-inch full of specifi- 
cations ; if sawn, must be \4-inch full. 

White Oak Keel Timbers: Newcastle—Six pieces 13x15- 
inch, 38-foot; two pieces 13xl5-inch, 40-foot; two pieces 
13x15-inch, 36-foot; two pieces 13x15-inch, 30-foot ; two 
pieces 13x15-inch, 37 foot. To be of highest quality struc- 
tural grade. 

White Oak Schedule. 
No. 391 WU— 





Order Nos. 300 and 302; Contract 


Quantity in Time of 
Size feet, B. M. delivery 


Description 


Ceiing, 3x12”—30% 31 to 35’ 5,400 8 weeks 
45% 26 to 30’ 
15% 20 to 24’ 
10% 16’ & longer 
Keelsons, 2x14—4 pes. 35’ long 7,000 6 weeks 
4 pes. 30’ long 
Bai 20’ & longer 
Bilge ceiling, 6x12”—1U0% 35’ 18,600 8 weeks 
10% 3 to 35’ 
6U% 24 to 30’ 
20% 16 tu 24’ 
Ceiling, 4x12”—Lengtbs sume as 
ubove 4,960 8 weeks 
Outside plank, 4x 8 to 12” wide, av. 
lu” wide, 31 
to 40’ lengths 6,667 6 weeks 
Top planking, 5x11”—31 to 40’ 7,333 6 weeks 
Garboard, 8x14—21’ & longer 2,800 6 weeks 
Garboard, 6x12”—21’ & longer 1,800 6 weeks 
House sills, 6x 6”—2 pcs. JU’ or 
longer ; bal. 
16’ & longer 1,800 3 months 
Beams, 12x12”—80% 30’ & longer 
20% 16’ & longer 12,000 6 weeks 
House plates 4x 6”—20’ 480 3 months 
Guards, 8x16”—20’ 3.733 3 months 
Guards 6x 6”—16’ 1,050 3 months 


Total, 73,623 
White Oak Tugboat Schedule: Contract 417 WO— 
3 pieces 12x13—36’....... cee cccccccsscccccees 
2 pieces 12x36—18’ or 4 pieces 12x18—18’ 
2 pleces 12x18—20’.... wee crcecvcvccens 
2 pleces 14x24—10".. ccc ceccccces “se 
ee | ae i nr 
De BRR 8 18 ono a ein ein scence sccs sees 
1 
1 
50 
4 
8 











RR MRR SED vc 5 40 4 05 00.610 055 000 ees 050k ve 

wee yee ES SS ne eee eer 
4 SRN ERED oo x5 oon 5 ov nis o's so 0's 35 0 eS ose 64,800’ 
ee ee eT eee ee eet eee ee 907’ 
ee | See Lee ee ee Ee ee 1,451’ 
Bees: BEPI— IG" 5. nonce sswccsessesscvcens 1,152’ 
500 lin. ft. 5x13—20’ to 36’ long.............0000% 2,708’ 
500 lin. ft. Sx S—2ZO’° to BB" long... .. 2c cccesese 1,667’ 
SE OE: Rnd” 05 vn 0 os nc c's ba onion b.0 04 owe oleae 1,920’ 
Se Se rer ee 3,480’ 
0 EES Sey, yee eee I eee er he > 83,391’ 

White Oak Timber Requirements for Barges— 

11 pieces 3 x14—20’6” S4S.............. 789’ B. M 
1 piece 9 x14—34’ Sor 357’ B. M. 
pieces 6 x14— T’ DEMS As 54s sn Gus 196’ B. M 
2 pieces 16 x16—15’ BEBivians has ska ee 640’ B. M 
2 pieces 14 x14—18’ eee 588’ B. M 
8 pieces 14. x14— 8’ es 1,045’ B. M 
1 piece 18 x18—26’ NE 5:65 A540 %5 702’ B. M 
18 pieces 3%x 5—19’ RS er 500’ B. M 
18 pieces 34x 5—14’ Gt Oaiets ein ek ae 368’ B. M 
250 L. Ft. AE. od ee 156’ B. M 
250 L. Ft. 2x6—14’ to 16’ long S4S.......... 250’ B. M 

White Oak for Sliding Ways: Requisition 24,100— 
60 pieces 4x12—26 S4S to 3% x11%............... 6,240’ 
350 pieces 4x12—24 S48 to 3% x11%............... 33.360’ 
60 pieces 4x12—20 S48 to 3% x11h............008 4,800’ 
350 pieces 4x12—16 S4S to 3% x11%............... 22,400’ 
30 pieces 4x10—26 S4S to 3% x 9%4............05. 2,600’ 
180 pieces 4x10—24 S48 to 3%x 9\4............... 14,400’ 
30 pieces 4x10—20 S4S to 3%x 94%4.............8.8 2,000’ 
180 pieces 4x10—16 S48 to 3%x 94%............... 9,600’ 


¥ 95,400’ 
Schedule of White Oak for Tugboat Construction (to be 
sawn, not hewn ; ten schedules to be supplied )— 


No. Description Sizes Quantity 
Be GIBM oc ce secc nen tee 12x20, 1/24 480 

DS ebaw ces sas bes eds slam 12x24, 1/24 336 
2 Stern post........... 24x28, 1/21 1,176 
8 Rudder post........-.. 14x15, 1/24 420 

8a Rudder plug......... Lot a Ue 
4 Trail timbers......... 8x16, 2/28 598 
5 Shaft log header...... 12x20, 2/16 640 
ae |S ao 14x20, 1/12 280 


6a Chime log............ 12x20, 4/12 960 
7 Shaft log base........ 14x20, 2/14 653 
ED CUED ws ots oo assis 18 pieces 8x22—-12’6” 3,300 
18 pieces 8x24—12’6” 3,600 

10 pieces 8x26—12’6” 2,167 

6 pieces 8x28—10’ 1,120 

18 pieces 8x12— 8’6” 1,632 

5 pieces 8x18— 8’6” 510 

3 pieces 3x20— 8'6” 127 

ee RUE oc .5 505 5 eee 20 pieces 8x15—11’ 2,200 
OS ts Gs ae ale wns eae 20 pieces 8x16—11’ 2,347 
10 pieces 8x17—11’ 1,247 

10 pieces 8x18—11’ 1,320 

10 pieces 8x19—11’ 1,394 

10 pieces 8x20—11’ 1,467 

10 pieces 8x21—11’ 1,540 

10 pieces 8x22—11’ 1,614 

6 pieces 8x24+—10’ 960 

ae 60 pieces 8x22— 8’ 7,040 
20 pieces 8x24— 8’ 2,560 

16 pieces 8x28— 8’ 2,390 

10 pieces 8x30— 8’ 1,600 

26 pieces 8x12—16' 6” 184 

20 pieces 8x14—11’ 2,054 

20 pieces 8x16—11’ 2,347 

20 pieces 8x18—11’ 2,640 

20 pieces 8x20—12’ 3,200 

BD ci ed Dhbaco ee eek eee 40 pieces 8x2U— 8’6” 4,534 
4U pieces 8x22— 8’6” 4,987 

26 pieces 8x24— 8’6” 3,536 

DS viet ne ue auniene a Sees 20 pieces 8x18—10’ 2,400 
40 pieces 8x20—10’ 5,334 

20 pieces 8x2z—10’ 2,934 

26 pieces 8x24—10’ 4,160 


ie ia dh oo ais SEE 10 pieces 8x11— 7’ 514 
20 pieces 8x12— 7’ 1,120 
20 pieces 8x16— 7’ 1,494 
20 pieces 8x18— 8’ 1,820 
26 pieces 8x20— 9’ 3,12 
Si Ss oo See Sas See 26,600’ 8” Flitch 16”— 
24” avg., 20” wide; 
20%, 6’ long; 20%, 8’ 
long; 20%, 10’ long 
and 40%, 12’ long.... 26,600 
120,756 





BIG HOUSING CONTRACTS AT ALTON, ILL. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 16—The lumber industry is 
profiting as a result of the growing importance of Alton, 
Ill., as a munitions center of the St. Louis industrial dis- 
trict. A large plant of the Western Cartridge Co. is lo- 
cated in Alton and was one of the first concerns in this 
country to make cartridges for the Allies. The present 
output of shells is to be doubled, requiring a large in- 
crease in the number of employees. ‘This will mean more 
houses. A contract for the construction of buildings 
aggregating $2,400,000 has been awarded to the Wimmer 
Contracting Co., Victoria Building, St. Louis. The build- 
ings are to be well constructed for permanency and the 
company states that 1,000,000 feet of form lumber will 
be used. Homes for 3,000 more workers will immediately 
be required and 200 houses, to cost $1,600,000, are to be 
built at once. The houses will be varied, from single 
family residence, accommodating five, to dormitories hous- 
ing twenty-five persons. These will be built by the Bu- 
reau of Industrial Housing of the United States Housing 
Corporation and will be ready for use Jan. 1, 1919. A 
survey of the land was begun Saturday. 








| Proposed Rate Classification Menace to Lumber 


[By John L. Sutlive] 





When Director General W. G. McAdoo issued his Or- 
der No. 28, providing that a minimum charge of $15 
should be maue for ail cars moving, he started something 
that took away trom scores ot lumbermen, especially 
those who were dependent to any degree on the railroads 
tor hauling logs, the chance to maxe a living. Whatever 
the administration at Washington may tuink, or do, 
about issuing transportation orders the tact remains that 
the lumber industry has furnished more real money to 
railroads and at ati seasons than has almost any other 
industry moving. Jt has always furnished a steady tlow 
of revenue. It may be that lumbermen did not know that 
Mr. McAdoo by his Order No. 28 increased freight charges 
on logs to mills in some instances 150 percent or more, 
this in spite of the fact that the rate had been based in 
many instances on the outbound manufactured product; 
in other words, log rates that had been applied tor years 
were by a stroke of the pen eliminated. No thought 
could nave been given to tne fact that these rates were 
part of milling in transit arrangement, and that the in- 
vestment had been made and was dependent upon a con- 
tinuance ot these conditions. 


Of course, in supplement to Order No. 28 Mr. McAdoo 
amended this order. Possibly he would not have done it 
if the insistent demands of the Southern Tratiic League 
had not been made. W. E. Gardner, traffic manager of 
the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, left nothing 
undone to protect the sawmill interests. A committee 
from the Southern ‘lraftic League went to Washington 
to confer with Mr. McAdoo with a defined purpose of 
asking changed conditions in Order No. 28. This commit- 
tee was successful. 


The question relative to the advisability of adopting 
rules and ratings by carriers under Federal ‘control as 
proposed in Consolidated Classification No. 1 will come 
up tor hearing in Atlauta on Sept. 19 before an examiner 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Every man in- 
terested in lumber and logs, whether he be producer, 
broker or retail dealer, is interested in this hearing, as 
the proposed ratings affect him. 


The average weight of lumber as loaded from the South 
under normal and not war conditions is 48,300 pounds. 
The inerease in carload minimum does not materially af- 
fect conditions; however, it would materially affect con- 
ditions to allow a recommendation to go to the director 
general of railroads that Sixth and Class A ratings are 
reasonable for a movement of lumber from the Southeast 
or Southwest to either eastern or western points or when 
moving between points in the South. It is true that 
commodity tariffs on lumber are published. Commodity 
ratings have been eliminated from tariffs in the past at 
such a rapid speed as to leave no other duty than for 
every lumberman to insist that the class rate be more in 
harmony with the cost of the service performed. What 
is a paper classification rating today can by a signature 
become an actual reality tomorrow, and especially when 
men in Washington may be governed by a report based 
on the recommendations of an examiner and that ex- 
aminer basing his findings on such opposition as may be 
presented at the hearing as to adoption of this classifica- 
tion. 

On Aug. 12 Frank Wilby, traffic manager of the city 
of Savannah, wrote Director Prouty, Washington, re- 
garding these hearings, which the director general or- 
dered held in ten cities by an examiner before passing 
on the proposed Consolidated Classification No. 1, in part 
as follows: 


The increases in freight charges over rates as now charged 
if Consolidated Classification were adopted would range from 
A statement covering 840 Manistee, Mich... 


30 to 600 percent, or even higher. 











items shows the average increase to be 185 percent over rates 
as now charged. . 

* * * ‘The South’s industries are usually small. They 
are run on a small capital. They have no working funds to 
be spent on hearings ; besides, the average business man is not 
able to cope witn the ability of transpurtation attorneys in 
rate and classification matters, 

in the past it has been considered in some instances the 
Part of wisdom and cheaper to quit business than for the 
average Small business man to protect himself from the ruin 
of his business or industry by uureasunabie demands of trans- 
portation companies. It may be consistent to ask why a man 
should appear before the examiner in New Orleans or Atlanta, 
traveling possibly hundreds of miles and at great expense to 
himseif, to protect an entire industry. 

Was it not the intent of the law of 1887 that this was the 
Government’s duty, realizing that no individual shuuld be 
expected at his own expense to protect industries, cities and 
even States from ruin caused from aggraudizement of those 
having invested capital in transportation companies? The 
Colimussion has maue repeated reference tu these conditions in 
its reports. : 

We feel that Mr. McAdoo would not expect a man with a 
Small sawmii! to travel hundreds of miles to New Urleans or 
Atlanta tu tell an examiner that his freight bill on June 24 
for 5U,0V0U pounds of lumber for 100 miies was $31.25 and 
that under proposed classification the cost would be fur the 
Same car on Aug. 12, 1918, $140, and that such charges would 
ruin his business and investment. 

Under a recent decision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and after full hearing, $25.50 was the charge allowed 
for hauling 6U,000 pounds of logs for 100 miles. Consolidated 
Classification ratings would make $165 the proper charge. 
Would it be necessary for lug men to oifer evidence and submit 
priuted briefs to prove that an increase of 550 percent on logs 
is not justilied ? 

The iumbermen of the South are loyal and patriotic to the 
core. However, loyalty and patriotism do not require that the 
peuple of the South needlessly sacrifice their methods of 
making a living and besides make the raw products of this 
section of no value. 


Savannah lumbermen are going to protest in no un- 
certain terms against a recommendation that Sixth and 
Class A ratings are reasonable ratings for movement of 
lumber and their belief is that every man connected with 


the lumber interests will give aid and encouragement to 
this end. 


INSPECTIONS BY NATIONAL HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION 


Following is a statement of inspection work accom- 
plished during August, 1918, by the inspection crops of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association. 

Inspections by salaried inspectors at cities indicated: 








Chicago, Il....... 1,183,148 Nashville, Tenn 198,653 
Minneapolis, Minn. 625,745 Jelilco, Tenn..... 247,718 
Oshkosh, Wis..... 437,517 Bristol, Tenn..... 101,876 
Detroit, Mich Sawin 368,904 Asheville, N.C.... 167,437 
Grand Rapids, Cincinnati, Ohio... 926,180 
Ae SAS See 1,385,908 Louisville, Ky.... 401,967 
St. Louis, Mo 711981 New York, N.Y... 611,737 
iio Re |) ee 450,078 Buffalo, N. Y..... 454,137 
CRIN, eee os 55s 470,462 Pittsburgh, Pa.... 317,646 
Memphis, Tenn.... 650.342 Philadelphia, Pa... 746,032 
New Orleans, La... 535,870 Toronto, Out..... 209.348 
Alexandria, La... . 182.378 Boston, Mass..... 390,091 
Demopolis, Ala.... 167,80 
DESCON, GB... o.65 03s 421,465 TY 2) Eg 12,481,638 
Helena, Ark...... 210,893 


The following inspections were made by fee inspectors: 
Menominee, Mich.. 


402.777 Ludington, Mich... 15,243 
Trout Lake, Mich.. 24,155 Saltimore, Md.... 189,374 
= City, peed SSS SN 

lis Ars 139.918 = 

Escanaba, Mich... 60.301 Total ......... 2,657,648 
Petoskey, Mich.... 473.287 Total original in- 
Pellston, Mich.... 199.376 spections ...... 15,139,281 
East Jordan, Mich. 250.262 Reinspections by H. 
Cadillac, Mich.... 23.87 A. Hoover, chief 

879,081 inspector ...... 177,265 
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AUGUST BUILDING PERMITS SHOW A 


™, 

The showing of building permits issued during August 
in 126 principal cities of the country is rather encouraging 
on its face, in that the decrease from the corresponding 
month ot the preceding year is the smallest since the 
United States entered the war, being 10 percent less than 
in August of 1917. Any undue feeling of elation, how- 
ever, is checked by the further fact that August of 1917 
showed a decline of 33 percent in comparison with August 
of 1916, so taking the combined shrinkage for the two 
years, which is necessary in order to establish a com- 
parison with normal conditions, the loss is considerable. 

The total of August building permits issued in 126 
leading cities, as reported by the American Contractor, is 
$41,764,408, compared with $46,192,116; a decrease, as 
already stated, of 10 percent. Of the 126 cities 54 show 
gains, this being a larger number than have reported gains 
in Many months. 

Following is the detailed showing: 

---August, 1918-—, ---August, 1917— 





No. 0 ea No. of | Estimated Pct. 

City. buildings. cost buildings. cust. loss. 

Akra, OWI o06000:60 1lsi $ 284.925 408 $ 860, 917 65 
wieny, N.Y... ae> «6-186 43.607 155 
Allentown, Pa. ...... 12 37,100 22 
PAMAENML CEA <a: 4'¢,0-0:4:0"0 48 13,457 2 
Atlanta, SERRE 165 166.56 207 
Atlantic City, Re A 25 12.340 66 
Auburn, BR. Zenssess 5 28.900 14 
Augusta, Ga. ........ 113 32,981 1u+ 
Baltimore, Md. ...... 175 482,310 198 
Buyoune, N. J.....00. 15 85,448 20 
Binghamion, N. Y.... 102 49,834 198 
Birmingham, Ala. ... 232 74,599 386 
Losion, Mass. ....... 319 760, 767 392 
Brockton, Mass. ..... 26 44,505 43 
luffulo, N. Y.... 455 874,000 463 
Camden, N. J 53 2,734.634 43 
Canton, Ohio .. : 74 145,005 5+ 
Cedur Rapids, Ia..... 22 72,000 34 
Chattanvoga, Tenn. .. 132 24,295 163 
Clielsen, Diass. ...... 16 6),800 il 
Chicago, I. ....5.... 247 4,635,900 374 
Cincinnati, Ohio ..... 936 323,410 1,086 
Clevelund, Ohio ..... 835 2,300.960 1,122 
Columvus, Ohio ..... 125 305.025 130 
Covington, Ky. ...... 9 14,050 4 
Se Pre 49 248.730 55 

Davenport, Iowa ..... 125 209,178 72 101. 789 *105 

Dayton, Ohio ........ 128 419,758 V7 131,020 *220 


August, 1918—, -~-August, 1917— 











No. of Estimated No.of Estimated Pct. 
City. buildings. cost. buildings. ~- cust. loss. 
Decster, The scivecse 20 52,725 35 97,150 45 
Des Moines, Iowa.... 31 874,529 5 110,850 *688 
Duluth, Minn, ....... 117 179,460 179 400,565 61 
East Orange, N. J... 2 56,798 42 43,184 81 
East St. Louis, [ll.... 20 63,585 49 57,109 
We MND, TOK 6.655 5-5.0:0:0:8 67 39,135 119 
MG PRs sccc ee 3's my 92 3 133 
Fitchburg, Mass 18 23 
Fort Wor.h, ‘lex 83 25 
Galveston, Tex. ..... 375 129 
Grand Rapids, Mich.. 98 97 
Hamilton, Oo ...... 22 18 
Hurrinburg;, Pa. ..... 16 35 5 
MOUGKen, Ne Divs. cess 1l 17 3. 
OSE CS Sr 221 165 f 
Huntington, W. Va... 32 35 . 
Indi.uapolis, Ind. .... 481 439 ak 
daucksuil, Mich. ...... 45 41 a 
Jacksuuville, Fla. ... 34 0 40 16 
Kansas City, Mo..... 158 76,95 265 ‘ 56 
Knoxville, senn, ..... 64 p 149 5,16 80 
FMmcuMteP, PR. ....056:35 13 64,550 19 3.51 *92 
Lansing, Mich. ...... 40 18,235 10 4,950 *267 
Lawrence, Mass. .... 19 33,770 6 2,350 37 
Lexington, Ky. ...... 39 438,33 17 5,860 *724 
Lincuin, Neb. .......- 17 26,690 40 89,580 47 
Lung Beach, Cal...... 223 243,599 81 110.7233 *120 
Los Angeles, C 569 763,579 487 891,485 lt 
Louisville, y. 86 139,360 67 65,000 *114 
Malden, Mass. . 31 8,020 11 8.350 56 
Mauchester, N. 52 27,195 60 43,1v5 37 
Meuphis, Meiiiy ccs <. 55 107,440 117 244.335 56 
Milwaukee, Wis. .... 231 468,813 312 1,034,224 54 
Minneapolis, Minn. .. 28+ 819,815 439 745,425 57 
Moutgomery, Ala. ... yo 10,999 838 S.uv64 Fl 
Rit. Vernon, N. Ys... 10 11,620 16 61,825 S1 
Nashville, ‘Lenn, 368 7d, (36 319 40.885 bd 
INOREKS No Oiacs sess 164 357,240 195 566,618 38 
New Bedford, Mass... 37 113,825 43 691,787 
New Britain, Coun... 57 147,705 49 126,830 *16 
New Haven, Coun.... 91 180,420 99 578,284 68 
New Orleans, La..... 52 215,473 63 232,181 7 
New York City....... 1,802 5,095,595 1,165 5,285,326 3 
Borough Queens ... 4338 833,060 2035 919,640 3 
borough Manhattan, 242 1,553,437 311 2,041,296 23 
Borough Richmond... 58 160,479 87 623,345 74 
Borvugh Brooklyn... 928 1,987,782 264 1,700,945 9 *16 
Borough Bronx ..... 136 500,237 298 46,235 40 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.. 52 231,579 60 253,631 8 
Norfolk, Va, 52 256,975 31 45.506 *465 
Oukland, Cal. 276 901,477 271 388,159 *132 
Oklahoma City, Okla.. 56 1u¥,290 63 141,150 36 
Omaha, Neb. .....e0- 88 311,440 92 773,625 59 
Pasadena, Cal. ....... 49 34,530 98 104,057 66 


SMALL DECREASE 


-—August, 1918—, -—Angust. 1917— 

















No. of Estimated No.of Estimated Pet, 
City. buildings. cost. buildings. cost. loss, 
eee 27 21 *40 
Patera, NM. J...ccece 89 104 19 
Pere, Th. éccces wn 29 27 39 
Philadelphia, Pa 516 666 24 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ...... 249 276 28 
il A eee 23 35 38 
Portsmouth, Va. ..... 23 17 *37 
Puetie, Calin <. ces. 39 81 *38 
Quincy, Mass. ....... 76 538 7 
ee ae ee 22 32 12 
Richmond, Va. ...... 100 75 *65 
Roanoke, Va. _...... 22 34 87 
Rochester, N. Y...... 152 195 19 
Saginaw, Mich. ...... 63 25 56.698 *91 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 53 68 101.850 *92 
San Antonio, ‘Tex.... 3 137 178.300 *21 
San Diego, Cal........ 125 120 116.439 *350 
San Francisco, Cal.... 324 436 1,217,691 28 
| 18 1 25 21.383 h2 
Savannah, Ga, ....... 20 29.950 23 43.900 81 
Schenectady, N. Y... 49 87,796 70 48,749 *80 
Sevantem, PR. 2.2... 9 9,925 29 54.233 81 
Seattle, Wash. ...... 1,331 1,099,015 664 464, 765 *136 
Somerville, Mass. .... 17 3 23 8. 91 
South Bend, Ind...... 104 142 79 
Springfield, Ill. . 33 40 48 
Springtield, Mass. 65 035 87 31 
Bt ROU, a1G. ec cece 421 671. 900 614 16 
Stockton, Cal. ....... 69 76,098 33 BA. 485 *38 
St. Padi, Boan....... 205 B44, 618 264 § 
Buneriet, Wis. .....0s0 88 100 
Syracuse, N. Y....... 139 142 
Tacoma, Wash. ...... 405 81 
J) 2 Pe 85 54 
Terre Haute, Ind..... 63 31 
Toledo; Ohio .......0% 161 297 
Topeka, Kans. ....... 21 36 
Tremtom, No Dec cscs 36 49 
» 3 OR RAs 28 34 
Uthes, BM. Becseccccns 28 17 
Washington, D. C. 422 281 
West oe N. bie ‘ 7 5 
Wheeling, te 18 56 
Wichita, Fl SES 11+ 52 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ... 42 66 
Wilmington, 61 87 ‘ 
Worcester, Mas 121 ae 129 ry 580 2 
Yonkers, y 22 Los. Vu0 39 *44 
York. P@. ..cccccsece 25 .G55 41 *5 
Youngstown, Ohio ... 148 832. 5 942 132 34 
Totals. ..cccccecse 17,886 $41,764,408 18,220 $46,192,116 10 
*Gain 





THE WIZARDRY 


Probably few readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
have not had the experience as boys of watching the local 
blacksmith doing a smail welding job with his forge and 
anvil. Two surtaces of iron or steel heated to a welding 
heat possess a certain fluidity and when thoroly hammered 
will join and become one piece. 

There are three modern welding processes that depend 
upon the fact that the amount of force required to get 
the two surfaces of metal to join depends upon the de- 
gree to which they are heated, and this union will occur 
without the use of any 1 mechanical force wiatever if the 
metal is brought to the point of fusion. 


Of the three processes of doing this two will be re- 
ferred to but briefly, inasmuch as the third has vastly out- 
stripped the other two in its flexibility and wide range 
of usefulness. In electric welding the two surfaces to be 
welded are placed against each other between the heavy 
jaws of the welding device. To these jaws very heavy 
leads of copper adapted to carrying a large current are 
connected from a large transformer which steps the ordi- 
nary line voltage of 110 or perhaps 220 volts down to 
only four or six volts, a current of so little force that 
one can with impunity lay his hands upon these heavy 
copper conductors and take the current directly thru his 
body. The voltage is usually less than the standard 6-volt 
lighting equipment used upon automobiles. 


The transformer, however, has a very large amperage 
capacity and when the operator presses the switch that 
turns on the current (which is usually operated automat- 
icaily in connection with a presser bar for pressing the 
two jaws together) a blinding flash occurs and the two 
pieces of metal between the jaws are melted and welded 
together by the heat that is generated because of tne 
fact that the iron is a poorer conductor of current than 
the rest of the circuit. Electric welding has a very large 
application for various manufacturing purposes, in the 
welding together of wire in fence construction or sheet 
metal, in the building up of metal furniture and other 
products. Because of the fact that the work must be 
taken thru the machine, however, it is not adaptea for 
repair work. 

The second welding process had its origin in Germany 
and is known as the thermit process. This is a chemical 
union of iron with an aluminum oxide that when set afire 
burns with great intensity and the iron in the combina- 
tion is thereby melted. A crucible containing thermit 
can therefore be connected by suitable channels with a 
mold and when ignited the molten metal will flow down 
and fill the mold. Because of the extreme heat of the 
molten metal if it is caused to flow between tivo surfaces 
of iron which are to be united it will heat them to a 
welding degree and thus make a solid joint. This method 
was formerly used for joining the ends of street car 
rails, but has been chiefly superseded for that purpose 
by the electric welding process. Thermit is the base of 
incendiary shells now being used in the war and when 
once ignited can not be extinguished until it has burned 
itself out. 

Oxy-Acetylene Welding 


What is known as autogenous welding and cutting has 
had a much greater development within the last few 
years and while very extensively used in manufacturing 
operations, and particularly in foundry work for cutting 
off risers and repairing defects in castings, it is espe- 
cially useful because of the fact that the outfit is very 


portable and can be used outdoors upon bridges or build- 
ings or easily transported about the shop. 

In tnis process the work is done by a small hand torch 
in which oxygen and anotner gas (most usually acetylene) 
are mixed producing an intensely hot flame, with such a 
blinding light that the operators must wear goggles with 
specially colored glass to screen out the ultra-violet light 
rays. ‘this hot flame is chemically neutral if the gases 
are mixed in the proper proportions and has a strong 
heating effect. It is capable of quickly melting iron, 
steel or other metals exposed to the direct action of the 
tip of the flame and by thus melting the metal of the 
part to be welded, while at the same time supplying addi- 
tional metal in the form of a rod, welding can be done 
or additional parts added to the original piece or cast- 
ing. Sometimes where the casting is large the piece is 
pre-heated in a forge or by an extemporized charcoal 
turnace so that the force of the welding torch may be 
chiefly employed for the welling process. As the weld- 
ing action is at or close to the surface, in the case of 
welding a break of some depth it is necessary after se- 
curing the parts in proper relative position to cut out a 
V shaped notch to the bottom of the break and the weld 
is then completed by filling this notch with molten metal. 
It is possible to do welding either from above or on a 
vertical suriace, but difficult if not impossible to make 
welds from beneath. 

In the eutting of metal a different principle is em- 
ployed. <A tip is here used which in addition to the cen- 
tral orifice has a row of tiny orifices in a circle about 
this center. The oxy-acetylene jet is fed thru this circular 
row of orifices and pre-heats the metal. The jet from the 
central orifice is a narrow one of pure oxygen, and inas- 
much as all metal when hot will ignite and burn in the 





OXY-ACETYLENE WELDING OUTFIT USED BY GOLDS- 
BORO LUMBER CO. 


AND ECONOMY OF MODERN WELDING 


presence of oxygen the effect of this jet upon the metal 
when once heated to red heat is to cause it to ignite and 
not merely to be melted but to be consumed. This effect, 
however, is localized in the direct path of the oxygen 
flame and occurs so rapidly that there is not time to 
transmit the heat to the adjoining metal. <A elean cut 
of considerable depth can therefore be made by the eut- 
ting torch, which will have a key of % to %4 inch. 

The oxygen is supplied in the familiar form of pres- 
sure cylinders while the other gas, usually acetylene, 
may be supplied trom an acetylene generator in station- 
ary installation or it may be taken from liquid acetylene 
tanks of the form familiar a few years ago for automo- 
bile lighting. A combination of hydrogen and oxygen 
is preferable for some purposes. 

It is obvious that a yreat value of a repair process 
of this sort is its ability to restore a broken machine part 
and get it back in service very promptly and thus avoid 
extended and expensive shut downs. It is therefore a 
valuable repair addition to the sawmill machine shop, and 
the illustration here shown depicts the repair of a locomo- 
tive frame at the plant of the Goldsboro Lumber Co., at 
Dover, N.C. A job of fire box welding on a logging loco- 
motive had also just been accomplished at a great saving 
of time and expense. In another instance a set of boiler 
tubes at the plant of the Sabine River Lumber & Logging 
Co., at Mab, La., which were worn out at the ends and 
thereiore too short, were made as good as new again by 
welding on new ends by this process. This job cost 
$37.25, where a new set of tubes at present prices would 
cost $382.50, and paid several times over the cost of the 
outfit. 

The value of this process and an outfit of this kind is 
obvious in this time of uncertain transportation and lim- 
ited labor supply, as with a comparatively small outlay 
the average sawmill or logging operation can be 
equipped for doing repair work that otherwise would 
have to be sent away at heavy cost and long delay. 





THE AGGRESSIVENESS OF SUBSTITUTE MAKERS 


One-fifth of the lumber trade in the United States 
has been wiped out within the last eight years by substi- 
tutes for lumber, according to a statement made recently 
by M. A. Grainger, chief forester of British Columbia, 
while speaking on the necessity of protecting the Prov- 
ince’s lumber markets. He said in part: 


It is not merely a question of finding new markets fot 
British Columbia lumber. It is also a question of pro- 
tecting the markets we have already got. Where would 
the Province be if any serious proportion of its existing 
lumber business were wiped out? It couldn't happen, 
you say. People have got to buy lumber. It is a staple 
article, like wheat. Well, a searching investigation of 
the lumber trade in the United States has been carried 
on, and this was what was found: just one-fifth of the 
entire lumber market that existed eight years ago has 
been wiped out. Wiped out by substitutes: steel, con- 
crete, bricks, patent roofing, asphalt paving; wiped out 
in some cases because the substitute was the better ar- 
ticle, but in far too many cases simply because the makers 
of substitutes used modern selling methods and the lum- 
ber industry did not. 

There is no better selling method than giving good ser- 
vice to the consumer, helping him to use your material 
and to get the best value out of it. Persistent market 
work is one of the most practicable methods of market 
protection there is. 
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FIRST STEPS TAKEN IN GREAT RECLAMATION PLAN 





Preliminary Survey of Southern Waste Lands by Government Engineers Now in Progress—Southern Pine Association Sends 
Questionnaire to Mill Owners Asking Specific Information on Cut-Over Lands 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 17.—For the present and 
for weeks to come the only work to be done in connec- 
tion with the plan of Secretary of the Interior Lane 
and the administration toward providing homes for 
returned American soldiers on reclamation projects, 
drained swamp land or cleared cut-over timber land 
will be along the lines of rough, general survey and 
investigation. This work already is well under way. 
As stated in the formal announcement published in 
another column, H. T. Cory, well known engineer, 
is in general charge of this work in the southern States, 
where he is making a survey of swamp and cut-over 
timber lands. The bulk of the eut-over land of the 
country is in the south. Mr. Cory was in New Orleans 
today conferring with officials of the Southern Pine 
Association, the Cut-Over Land Association and other 
interested organizations. He will visit every southern 
State before returning to Washington about Nov. 1, 
when he will make a detailed report to the Reclamation 
Service and to Secretary Lane. 

Already letters have been received from many lum- 
bermen in the South and other sections where there 
are considerable areas of idle cut-over land on which 
taxes are regularly paid, but which are producing noth- 
ing or next to nothing. 

These lumbermen, and the few who have dropped 
into the offices of the Reclamation Service here for 
a personal chat, have made attractive offers of large 
bodies of cut-over land to the Government. Some 
of them have offered it at prices purely nominal. Of- 
ficials are greatly pleased with the attitude shown by 
the lumbermen. For the present, however, there is 
no definite, workable plan. Mr. Cory and the other 
experts in the field must first complete their investiga- 
tions and make reports. The immediate program is to 
investigate what might be called ‘‘ promising proj- 
ects.’?’ For example, some cut-over land also is swamp 
land. It must be draine1 and the stumps blown out. 
Other cut-over land requires only the removal of the 
stumps. It is far from a simple undertaking. After 
having reported on certain definite and promising pros- 
pects, the survey will be extended. All possible speed 
will be made, but it is a big and highly important 
work. After the experts get thru with their investiga- 
tion much must be done before any definite plan can 
be adopted. 

Congress has provided $100,000 for the investigation. 
More money should have been providel but a great 
deal can be done with $100,000. After a definite 
plan has been worked out a bill will be drafted and 
submitted to Congress. Hearings doubtless will be held 
on the bill, since it will involve a wide departure 
in Federal policy and a large financial outlay. It will 
not be | aepanitd to tell just how the legislation will look 
when Congress gets thru with it. It may be deemed 
certain, however, that legislation will be passed under 
which some such plan as Mr. Lane has roughly outlined 
will be realized. At this juncture, however, it is not 
possible to more than speculate regarding the proposed 
plan. 

One wise suggestion is that the returned soldiers be 
placed upon fully equipped farms. When Uncle Sam 
put water on arid land in the West and Southwest 
settlers on irrigation projects had to furnish their 
own equipment and clear away the sage brush. Uncle 
Sam can not well expect the returning soldiers to 
go to the expense of draining swamp land and elear- 
ing the stumps from ecut-over timber land. At the 
same time, all those who are interested in the project 
are confident the average returned sollier will not 
want to accept the land as a gratuity, but will be much 
more pleased to have a fully equipped farm of appro- 
priate size turned over to be paid for in easy install- 
ments over a long term of years. 

This plan ultimately may be extended to take in the 
entire population. Many worthy Americans would like 
to go back to the land, or leave their present avocations 
for farming, if such a project were laid before them. 
On the other hand, many returning soldiers will not 
be at all interested in farming as a permanent occu- 
pation. Others will be more than delighted to go on 
the land, more especially when virtually a paying 
farm is placed at their disposal. 

The advisability of utilizing vastly increased areas 
of cut-over land in the South for grazing cattle and 
other stock is gaining attention. Arrangements re- 
cently have been completed by which many thousand 
head of lean cattle will be shipped from the West 
to pasturage in the East and South. Possibly much 
ceut-over land never will be of any particular agricul- 
tural value or for grazing. Other eut-over land will be 

chiefly valuable for reforestation purposes, and large 
areas ultimately will be replanted. 


To Initiate Preliminary Survey 

NEW ORLEANS, La., Sept. 16—H. T. Cory and D. W. 
Ross of the Federal Reclamation Service arrived in 
New Orleans Saturday to initiate a preliminary survey 
of the idle lands in the southern States available for 
agricultural development by American soldiers after 
the war, Congress having authorized suck a surv ey on 
a national scale and appropriated $100,000 for the 
purpose. The visit of the two Federal agents here was 
principally to confer with land owners and others 
and in general to look over southern lands and their 





adaptability to settlement by soldiers. Surveys of 
typical southern tracts will be made later by engineers 
of the Reclamation Service and other experts. The 
immediate task is to gather information regarding the 
holdings available—their acreage, character of soil, 
price, degree of development, accessibility to markets 
ete. 

In discussing his mission Sunday Mr. Cory declined 
to discuss the Government plans with respect to the 
still tentative project for supplying farm lands for 
returning soldiers, there being nothing definite about 
the proposition as yet. Secretary Lane of the Interior 
Department, he said, probably would announce his ree- 
ommendations very soon, placing the matter in shape 
for discussion. His colleague, Mr. Ross, he added, will 
have charge of the survey in this district. 

Government agents held several conferences with 
representatives of the Southern Pine Association and 
members of the association’s cut-over land committee. 
Among those present, in addition to Messrs. Cory and 
Ross, were W. E. Guild, R. M. Hallowell and Cushing 
of the cut-over land committee; Clement S. Ucker, of 
the Southern Settlement & Dev elopment Organization; 
Secretary-Manager Rhodes and A. G. T. Moore, director 
of the Southern Pine Association’s cut-over land depart- 
ment; State Forester Forbes; Dr. Tracy, of Biloxi, field 
agent of the Agricultural Department, and E. O. Wild. 


What the Investigation Purposes 


Mr. Cory outlined the scope of the present investiga- 
tion briefly. It is estimated, he said, that of the 
4,000,000 soldiers returning from the war 1,250,000 will 
desire farm homes. Congress authorized the present 
survey to determine how the land hunger of these 
1,250,000 ean be satisfied. Information is sought along 
two lines, one the securing of information regarding 
the land available, its character, location, cost, area 
and facilities; the other to collect information regard- 
ing the social and moral surroundings and others of 
kindred nature that would influence the soldier to stay 
upon the land or leave it. This information is desired 
at once. The Government wishes to have a full survey 
on a nation-wide scale completed by Dec. 1, and the 
investigators are seeking the codperation of “organiza- 
tions and individual land owners in collecting the 
necessary data. 

Other talks were made by Messrs. Ross and Ucker. 
The former explained that much of the information 
regarding western lands already was in hand, as the 
Reclamation Service had been working in that section 





‘*THE war will cease on the part of this Gov- 
ernment whenever it shall have ceased on the 
part of those who began it.’,—-ABRAHAM LIN- 
COLN, January, 1865. 





for years. In the North the data are readily accessible 
as a rule, but there is much information to be gathered 
in the South, which because of its vast acreages of idle 
lands may possibly offer the greatest possibilities for 
the project under investigation. Mr. Ucker reviewed 
the southern situation along the lines familiar to 
lumbermen who have heard his addresses on this sub- 
ject, in which he is exceptionally well versed. 

A general discussion followed, during which all 
present pledged individual codperation and the South- 
ern Pine Association officials promised the active aid 
of the association. It was arranged that the associa- 
tion should send out copies of the questionnaires pre- 
pared by the investigating commission to all southern 
pine millmen, whether subscribers to the association or 
not, and organize a publicity campaign to reach all 
owners of cut-over lands adapted to agriculture. It 
was emphasized in this connection that information is 
sought only regarding such lands as are suited to agri- 
cultural development, and that it would be a waste of 
time to list lands which would not meet this test. A 
vigorous campaign on the part of the association is 
assured, to collect data covering cut-over lands in the 
southern pine belt by Oct. 1. The work will be con- 
dueted by the association’s cut-over land department 
under direction of the following committee: 

i ieeane-—W. H. Sullivan, Bogalusa ; Joseph Muth, Eliza- 

etn. 

Mississippi—W. E. Guild, Wiggins; Frank Wisner, Laurel. 

D - aaeati H. Kaul, Birmingham; H. H. Patterson, Mo- 
e. 


Texas—L. D. Gilbert, Texarkana; C. E. Walden, Beau- 
mont. 


pee J. Mansfield, Warren ; A. Trieschmann, Cros- 
sett. 


Florida—F. W. Stevens, Bagdad. 
The Information Sought 


Following is the form of questionnaire going out to 
the southern pine mills. It covers the information de- 
sired by the Federal Reclamation Service .in connec- 
tion with its cut-over land investigation now ‘in 
progress: 


First: Description of cut-over lands belonging to you, as 
follows: 


1. No. of acres of cut-over lands which you deem suitable 
for agriculture owned ........ 


me Price at which you would dispose of same to the Govern- 
PNG O65 ho co 


3. Distance from— 
(a) Postoffices (and names) ........ 
_ (b) Leto setieed points (and names) ........ 
5. tle enanihie 


Seconp: An estimate of the cost an acre of removing the 
stumps and otherwise clearing such lands and preparing them 
TOP GC DIOW - oa.50 2s vis 


TuHirD: A description of soil and other agricultural pro'- 
lems that would have to be solved before the land could be 
successfully used for the cultivation of crops 

FourtH: Has any portion of this land or lands in the 


neighborhood of similar type been used for crops? If so, 
state: 


(a) What kind of crops have been successfully cultivated, 
giving yield of the same? ........ 
(b) Kind and amount of fertilizers employed ........ 


FirtH: How many acres of such land would ” necessary 
to support an average family in comfort? 


The questionnaire sent out by the ecut-over land de- 
partment of the Southern Pine Association is ac- 
companied by the following self-explanatory letter: 

FARMS FOR SOLDIERS 

OWNERS OF CuT-OvER LANDS: Please note reprint of letter 
addressed by the secretary of the interior, Hon. Franklin K, 
Lane, to the President, which explains how the Government 


proposes to make homes for our boys returning from the 
front. 


The United States Reclamation Service, which is conduct- 
ing a preliminary investigation of the South’s possibilities, 
has called upon the Southern Pine Association to prepare, 
compile and have available not later than Oct. 1, 1918, data 
in as accurate form as possible relative to acreage, owner- 
ship, price ete. of cut-over lands. 

Here is an unprecedented opportunity to help our soldiers, 
our country (especially the South) and yourselves. Prompt 
reply is absolutely essential because shortly after Oct. 1 
Federal engineers will visit typical tracts in the several south- 
ern States. 


City and State Officials Interested 


This afternoon another conference was held at the 
city hall, attended by state and city officials and rep- 
resentatives of local organizations. Messrs. Cory 
and Ross explained ‘their mission much as they had 
done at the conference with lumbermen and received 
equally hearty assurances of coéperation. Conserva- 
tion Commissioner M. L, Alexander, John C. Klorer, 
of the State Board of Engineers, Registrar Grace of the 
State land office, and Harry D. Wilson, state agricul- 
tural commissioner, pledged the assistance of their 
respective departments. A number of brief talks on 
various aspects of the work were made, among them 
one by L. B. Langworthy, of Chicago, who urged that 
there be no attempt at profiteering, and another by Dr. 
Tracy, of the Federal Agricultural Department, who 
expressed the belief that the South offers the best op- 
portunity for supplying the soldiers with farm homes. 

In response to inquiries, Mr. Cory said that while 
no definite plans for the acquisition of the lands had 
yet been announced it was his belief that the lands 
selected for distribution to the soldiers would be ac- 
quired with the codperation of the State authorities. 


On motion, the mayor appointed the following com- 
mittee to gather data regarding available lands and co- 
Operate with the Government commission in every way 
possible: Justin F. Denechaud, L. M. Pool, P. Sefton 
Schneidau, O. W. Crawford, M. L. Alexander and E. 
O. Wild. ; 

Messrs. Cory and Ross, accompanied by Mr. Ucker 
of the Southern Settlement & Development Organiza- 
tion, and A. G. T. Moore, of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, will leave Wednesday for the east coast ter- 
ritory. It is understood that conferences similar to 
those held here have been or will be arranged at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and other points in the south Atlantic 
section. 


WESTERN SHIP YARDS AGAIN LEAD COUNTRY 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 14.—For the second consecutive 
month, the Skinner & Eddy Corporation, Seattle, has led 
the entire country in steel ship building. In awarding 
the blue pennant Charles M. Schwab, director general of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, wired as follows: 





The West once more has made a clean sweep of all steel 
yards for July. I see the blue pennant has been awarded you, 
and wish to congratulate you on winning first prize two 
months in succession. However, this is only in keeping with 
your splendid performance, and I wish you continued success. 

In wood ship building western yards have taken five of 
the six pennants awarded for the entire country, and the 
Aberdeen yard of the Grant Smith-Porter Co. is again 
first with the blue pennant. This is the second consecu- 
tive month during which it has won this honor, and in 
May it also captured the red pennant for second honors. 
Director General Schwab wired as follows: 


I wish to congratulate you upon again winning the first 
prize for wooden ship yards in the month of July. Your St. 
Johns yard in Portland also won second prize. ‘This makes 
three months in succession that your company and its two 
yards have carried first and second prizes. Best wishes for 
continued successes. 


At Aberdeen on Monday the Grays Harbor Motorship 
Corporation broke the national wood ship keel-laying rec- 
ord, ten seconds being the official time. With this ship 
the’ company will try to beat -the national wood ship 


launching record. The best previous keel-laying record 
was eleven seconds. 
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LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN EMBARGO SITUATION 


Intent of Order Is to Control, Not Stop, Movement of Lumber in Congested Industrial Territory— Necessary Shipments 
to Move Under Permits—Provisions and Scope of Decree Elucidated 


PURPOSES OF THE LATEST EMBARGO 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 18—The primary purpose 
of the new embargo on shipments of lumber into the ter- 
ritory north of the Ohio and Potomac and east of the 
Mississippi River is to control and regulate this impor- 
tant trattic and avoid the congestion which occurred 

last winter and interfered with traffic generally. 

As understood at the office of the director of lumber 
and. the several lumber emergency bureaus, the new or- 
der, which became effective at midnight Monday, will 
not interfere with any legitimate shipments of lumber 
and forest products. Some lumbermen are inclined to 
think the new order will further curtail the activities 
of wholesalers but not all are agreed on this point. 
Where a wholesaler has a stock of lumber, or has orders 
for delivery to specified consignees, it was pointed out, 
he will have the same right to ask for permits as any 
other lumber shipper. 

Last year an attempt was made to enforce such an 
embargo. It was only partly successful and in its op- 
eration was more or less spasmodic. The present order, 
if intelligently enforced, is expected actually to control 
lumber shipments into the congested industrial district 
of the East and not to stop such shipments. 

The conservation of freight cars lies at the bottom 
of the new order. Consignees must be prepared to re- 
lease cars promptly. Otherwise permits will not be 
granted for lumber shipments. 

There will be no irregularities under the new system 
such as occurred when shipments were falsely consigned 
to Government officials when intended solely for private 
consumption. Government departments must confirm 
Government orders. 

Under this system there will be no reconsignments in 
transit. It is this feature that leads to the belief amnog 
some lumbermen here that the new embargo order will 
work to the disadvantage of the wholesalers. Every ship- 
ment must be to a bona fide consignee and not to be 
diverted in transit. In fact, before a permit is issued 
the consignee must satisfy the railroad agent where de- 
livery is to be made that he needs the lumber and is 
prepared to unload it promptly upon arrival. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 17.—In connection with the 
restrictions upon the shipment of lumber and other for- 
est products destined for points north of the Ohio and 
Potomac and east of the Mississippi rivers declared by 
the United States Railroad Administration as effective 
at 12:01 o’clock a. m. on Monday, Sept. 16, Director 
General McAdoo today issued the following announce- 
ment: 


This order was not issued on account of any particular con- 
gestion or accumulation, but in order to bring the movement 
of lumber into the industrial territory under such control as 
will prevent undue accumulation or overshipments, also delay 
to cars and other elements of transportation waste, 

The experience of the freight traffic committees which have 
been operating in New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore for 
some months demonstrates not only the desirability but the 
practicability of regulating the flow of traffic by the permit 
system, based on conditions at destination with particular 
reference to the need of the consignee and his ability to 
handle the freight promptly on arrival. 

It is not the intent to stop the movement of lumber or 
other forest products, but merely to control it. 

It is provided that permits will be issued by authorized 
bodies upon presentation by the consignee of evidence which 
justifies transportation service. This evidence will neces- 
sarily differ in different cases, the test being, in each instance, 
whether the need at destination and conditions there and en 
route are such as to warrant the particular movement at the 
particular time in its relation to other demands for trans- 
portation service. 

Requests for permits covering shipments destined to points 
within the jurisdiction of the freight traffic committees at 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington should be 
addressed accordingly. Permits for all other shipments should 
be requested from the car service section direct. To facilitate 
prompt disposition full information should be given in each 
case with respect to the necessity for the shipments at the 
particular time involved, the amount of material in stock, 
the number of cars in transit etc. The following items should 
also be covered: number of cars, name of shipper, address of 
shipper, to be shipped from, name of railroad, commodity, con- 
signee, destination and delivering line. The railroad agent at 
destination should be asked to endorse the request with such 
comment as may be proper with respect to the ability of the 
consignee to release the car promptly on arrival. 

On account of short notice which was given it has been 
necessary to consider as in transit such cars as were in 
process of loading at the time the order was received by rail- 
road officers at various points. It has also been held that ship- 
ments of fuel wood, logs, pulp wood or similar products which 
originate and terminate on the line of a single railroad may 
be authorized by the transportation officer of such railroad. 
Where such movements cover more than one railroad—that 
is, interline shipments—requests must be made to the desig- 
nated freight traffic committee or to the car service section. 
It is pointed out that:the order not only prohibits movement 
from points outside of the embargoed territory to points with- 
in but applies as well to movements wholly within the terri- 
tory included. 

The exceptions covering Government freight apply only 
when the freight is billed strictly as specified in the order, 
and claims for exemption by reason of Government contracts 
or other work will not receive consideration unless they bear 
the endorsement of the Government department interested. 





PROVISIONS OF THE EMBARGO 

New York, Sept. 17.—By direction of the car service 
section United States Railroad Administration, effective 
12:01 a. m., Monday, Sept. 16, embargo is placed against 
all shipments of forest products, except shooks, staves, 
hoops, headings and manufactured containers from all 
points in the United States and Canada to destinations 
within the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, West Virginia, 
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Ohio, Wisconsin, District of Columbia, Indiana, Illinois 
and Michigan, except when consigned: 

(a) To officers of the United States Government, by 
title, but not by name, including officers of the following 
departments: the Public Printer, the Post Office Depart- 
ment, the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, the Marine 
Corps, the War Department (Army), the Navy Depart- 
ment, Navy yards and Naval stations, shipments for the 
American Red Cross, the Imperial Munitions Board of 
Canada, the United States Housing Corporation and the 
Panama Canal. 

(b) To the United States Shipping Board, Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, followed by the words ‘‘for account 
of’’ and then followed by the name and location of the 
particular concern performing the work. 

(ec) Direet to car and locomotive manufacturers. 

(d) Railroad material consigned to an officer of a 
railroad when destined to a point on such railroad. 

The movement of commercial shipments of forest 
products to embargoed destinations will be controlled 
thru the issuance of permits by the car service section 
or by the freight traffic committee upon presentation by 
consignees of evidence which justifies transportation serv- 
ice. No permits will be issued except from the point at 
which the shipment actually originates and to its final 
destination. The reconsignment of shipments moving 
under such permits is prohibited. Shipments in transit 
will be accepted. 


HARDWOOD MEN APPEAL TO McADOO 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 16—Hardwood lumber inter- 
ests of this city and section were thrown into something 
approximating consternation today when they received 
telegraphic ruling from the car service section of the 
United States Railroad Administration proclaiming an 
embargo on all commercial shipments of lumber and for- 
est products into territory east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Ohio river. 

It was announced, shortly after receipt of the news, 
that there would be a joint meeting Wednesday of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association and the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association to consider the ac- 
tion to be taken in connection with, or as a result of, this 
order. 

The Southern Hardwood Traffic Association this after- 
noon issued a bulletin to its members containing the 
information it received. 


MempPHIs, TENN., Sept. 18—After a session lasting 
the greater portion of today, the executive committees of 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association late this after- 
noon dispatched the following telegram to Director-Gen- 
eral McAdoo asking that the order issued by the ear 
service section of the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion, placing an embargo on shipments of commercial lum- 
ber into consuming territory east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers, be deferred, as far 
as its effectiveness is concerned, until Oct. 15: 


With reference to embargo against shipments of commer- 
cial lumber to consuming territory east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers: 

We have received no previous notice of this drastic action. 
Hundreds of empty cars are now on side tracks awaiting 
load. The results of this order will be to slow up car effi- 
ciency and retard this month’s railroad earnings. Already 
we have had word that certain railroads construe order as 
placing lumber in the nonessential class and decline to give 
cars for loading hardwood logs into mills. 

Hardwood operations are entirely different from pine and 
the two industries should neither be connected nor confused. 
The feeling of many members is that if shipments can not 
move Liberty loan subscriptions will be restricted. 

Approximately 75 percent of product of hardwood logs goes 
directly or indirectly into essential war work. We feel that 
it will take at least fifteen days for the committees which 
you designate to work out method of issuing permits, as we 
can not find as yet where the committees have been ap- 
pointed, 

Sawmills are largely located in isolated sections and if 
loading stops labor will disperse and be very difficult to get 
together again. Therefore, in order to avoid confusion and 
to expedite the handling of hardwood lumber, to gain car 
efficiency and to protect the labor situation, can not effective 
date be postponed until Oct. 15? 

Members of these two associations handle approximately 
250,000 cars annually. 

(Signed) 
AMERICAN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
R. L. JURDEN, President, 
SOUTHERN HArDWoopD TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION. 
JAMES E. Stark, President. 

In addition to sending this telegram, the two associa- 

tions decided upon the appointment of a committee of 





five to go to Washington in the near future to present to, 


the car service section of the Railroad Administration or 
to the War Industries Board information and data bear- 
ing on the essentiality of hardwood lumber in the war 
program of the Government. John M. Pritchard, secre- 
tary-manager of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, will leave for Washington Thursday evening 
and will arrange for this committee to appear before one 
or both of these bodies. The committee is composed of 
S. M. Nickey, Memphis, chairman; T. M. Brown, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; John W. McClure, Memphis; S. H. Swanson, 
Helena, Ark., and B. F. Dulweber, Memphis. 

During the long session today much of the time of 
the executives of the two organizations was given over 
to a discussion of the information and data that will tend 
most strongly and most convincingly to show that hard- 
wood lumber is thoroly essential to the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

Hardwood manufacturers in the southern field are up in 


the air to an unusual degree, as far as the immediate 
future of their industry is concerned, as a result of the 
sudden issuance of this drastic order. They realize fully 
that there will be a distinct slowing down in the move- 
ment of lumber already sold, and that a long period will 
intervene before the committees to determine methods 
of issuing permits can make their reports. 

They do not know on what basis they will operate 
their plants in the near future and they are therefore 
closing down logging operations because they are unwill- 
ing to get out logs now under the existing uncertainly re- 
garding manufacturing. They will be forced to cut up the 
logs already prepared for shipment but it was the con- 
sensus among those present that all logging shall be 
stopped until there is further light on the situation 
created by this order. 

Manufacturers attending the conference are positive 
that they can not afford to operate their plants on part 
time, or to the extent of filling Government contracts 
alone. They point out that, if they attempted to give the 
Government the 75 percent of their output it is now 
using, they would be accumulating another 25 percent of 
material unsuitable for Government needs and therefore 
unsalable. They further emphasize the fact that, if they 
attempt to cut production down to 75 percent of what 
it is at present, they will have less lumber than the Gov- 
ernment needs and likewise will have 25 percent of that 
75 percent on their hands without any outlet therefor. 

Shipments destined to Canada are not embargoed, ac- 
cording to a telegram reaching the conference this after- 
noon. This message however added: ‘‘The embargo 
(which is causing all the trouble at present) was placed 
only after careful consideration of interests of all Gov- 
ernment departments. Details can be secured in Asso- 
ciated Press dispatches released today.’’ 





CINCINNATI ASSOCIATIONS DISCUSS EMBARGO 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 18.—The new railroad em- 
bargo order on forest products created great interest in 
lumber circles here today and little else in the trade was 
discussed. An informal meeting of the members of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati was held at the Hotel 
Metropole at noon. A committee was named, consisting 
of Emil J. Thoman, secretary of the club; Dwight 
Hinckley, president of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ As- 
sociation; F. M. Renshaw, traffic manager of the Cincin- 
nati Chamber of Commerce, and W. H. Lockwood, head 
of a local service bureau, to gather all the data possible 
on the new order and to report its findings to the club 
at a mecting to be called in a few days. 

The lumbermen are especially interested in determin- 
ing the origin of the order. They assert that there is no 
congestion of freight in Central Freight Traffic Associa- 
tion territory and in view of this wish to learn just what 
prompted the drastic order. That it will have a great re- 
straining effect on wholesalers and retailers is generally 
admitted in the trade. It will greatly hamper their op- 
erations, if it permits them to do business at all. 

An informal conference of members of the Yellow Pine 
Wholesalers’ Association was held in the office of Secre- 
tary W. L. Goodnow. President Dwight Hinckley ad- 
dressed a telegram to W. C. Kendall, manager of the car 
service section of the United States Railroad Adminisira- 
tion, at Washington, asking him for information as to 
the necessity, scope and probable life of the embargo 
order. A wire was sent to the Washington bureau of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association asking 
for all the data it had on the order. 

Secretary Goodnow explained that some lines entering 
Cincinnati had interpreted the order as prohibiting the 
reconsignment of cars already in transit when the order 
was issued. If this is adhered to the Cincinnati terminal 
will become greatly congested with cars of lumber, as 
Cincinnati is a big reconsignment point, and if the deal- 
ers can not reconsign the cars out of here they will be tied 
up in the yards, as the local market is not sufficient to 
take care of the lumber now in transit. 

In the absence of F. R. Gadd, assistant to the presi- 
dent, nothing was done at the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States. Assistant Secretary 
Gohn explained that the order would greatly hamper the 
mills in ths manufacture of lumber for military purposes; 
there was much inferior lumber produce in the run of 
the log and unless a market was available for this in the 
commercial trade the mills would become stocked and 
much capital would be tied up in it. 

Mr. Gohn also pointed out that no provision had been 
made for shipment of lumber to the British War Mission 
and to the French High Commission, both of which are 
great purchasers of lumber. He was of the opinion that 
this was an oversight. 

No other order ever issued has so agitated lumbermen. 
There is no disposition to criticise, but the trade is eager 
to learn the whys and wherefors of the order, and hopes 
that reasonable modifications may be obtained. 





ST. LOUISANS EXCITED OVER EMBARGO 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 18—The St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce today sent a protest to W. C. Kendall, 
manager of the car service section of the Federal Rail- 
road Administration, protesting against his embargo 
on forest products and asking for a suspension of the 
order until a hearing could be had, or to modify it by 
allowing the issuance of permits thru the St. Louis of- 
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PERTINENT BUSINESS HINTS FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


PRACTICAL WINTER HOG HOUSE 


Valuable hogs require a good house to keep them com- 
fortable during the winter months. It is not a question 
whether a farmer can afford a good winter hog house. 
If he owns pure bred hogs and farms in a climate where 
snow lies on the ground in winter he must have comforta- 
ble quarters for them, because pure bred hogs will not 
thrive under scrub treatment. The cost should not be fig- 
ured as expense. Under good business management it is 
a high grade investment. The manure alone can be made 
to pay legal interest on the first cost, and the hogs will 
declare a dividend every year. 

A prolifie sow will farrow eight pigs in a litter, two 
litters a year. And she can repeat the performance year 
after year. A well bred, well fed pig will grow to weigh 
200 pounds by the time it is eight or nine months old. 
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The Government price of $15.50 per hundred weight 


would fix the value of the pig at $31. Sixteen pigs at 
that figure would bring a gross income of $248 as a re- 
sult of keeping and feeding the sow for one year and 
fecding each lot of pigs seven or eight months after 
weaning. 

A farmer who has grown into the hog business grad- 
ually ean easily manage ten sows if he has a suitable win- 
ter hog house to shelter them during the winter and good 
fenees to control them when running on pasture. 

The hog house herewith illustrated was designed to 
mect the requirements of just such farmers. This hog 
house will hold ten such sows, giving each one a pen to 
herself. reserving two pens for the boar or for hospital 
use. While this hog house is intended especially for 
winter use it really is part of the twelve months’ hog 
raising and hog feeding system. 

The great profit in hog raising comes largely from 
utilizing home grown feeds in winter as well as in sum- 
mer. So the hog house is a combination feeder and shel- 
ter. Breeding sows require a great deal of protein in 
their rations to develop muscle in the litters of embryo 
pigs they are carrying. It is a sort of slogan with old 
breeders of hogs that a well bred sow will come thru 
the winter in good condition on alfalfa hay and one 
ear of corn a day and farrow a fine litter of well devel- 
oped pigs in March. 

Alfalfa supplies the protein for their muscles and a 
good deal of bone making material, while corn provides 
heat and fat, but the sows probably eat considerable straw 
out of their beds while the herdsman is not looking. Also 
some vegetnhle food is carried to them from the house 
and the culled potatoes are cooked into a hot mash and 
fed once a day as the sow begins to look ‘‘piggy.’’ Also, 
there is a shallow box on the floor in the corner of each 
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pen that contains a quart or two of a mixture made up 
of iron sulphate, lime, salt and charcoal. This is to sup- 
ply-mineral matter to take the place of the different con- 
dimeuts that hogs root for when running at large in the 
fields or woods. 

A hand spray pump and a bucket and a supply of 
crude oil or other spraying material should be somewhere 
about the hog house to pe used occasionally to discourage 
hog lice. These little attentions keep the hogs clean in- 
side and outside and prevent disease. They also provide 
the mineral and the ash and the roughage that are neces- 
sary tor the full development of all the different parts 
of a hog. 

The good-natured, large hearted owner forgets these 
little extra attentions when he talks about the virtue of 
alfalfa and his one ear of corn. The real difficulty of 
getting scientific information from farmers is that they 
have absorbed thousands of the fundamental secrets of 
nature as city children learn the alphabet, and as they 
pass on to the reading of natural signs they forget that 
their audience had not yet learned his a, b, es. 

This is not meant to detract from the value of alfalfa 
as food for hogs both in winter and in summer, but to 
emphasize the great value of having a house for valuable 
breeding stock so well arranged and convenient that all 
of the requisites for the maximum growth and proper 
development of both the sow and the litter and the grow- 
ing shotes may be provided and supplied to the best pos- 
sible advantage in winter as well as in summer. In this 
connection it is well to mention that the partitions be- 
tween the pens in the winter hog house may be made 
double to hold alfalfa hay up from the floor to be kept 
elean until it is all eaten by the hogs in two adjoining 
pens. 

Another plan is to make a rack of spindles to extend 
along one side of the partition fence to feed out from 
one side only. This arrangement allows for the placing 
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of the movable nest floor against the blank side of the 
partition fence and the hay feeding is done along the 
other side of the pen. This plan prevents the little pigs 
from stealing thru into the next pen as they are likely 
to do it the double fence is made of pickets. 

The rack should be made of small spindles about 1 
inch in diameter, suspended at an angle of about 30 de- 
grees from the perpendicular. The lower ends should 
reach within 2 inches of the floor, or, what is better, let 
them reach down into a shallow trough placed on the 
floor against the board partition. The spindles should 
be 6 feet long fastened to a 2 x 4 bar near the top and 
to another similar bar or rail attached to the pen and 
held out from the fence partition about 2 feet, and raised 
about 2 feet above the floor. This is to permit the lower 
ends of the spindles to spring sidewise when the sow 
reaches her nose in to get a moutnful of hay. 

All of the pens open into the center alley and all of 
the pens on the south side of the house have doors that 
open into the farm lane so the pigs in these pens may 
be let out when the weather is suitable to run on winter 
pasture during the warmer part of the day. 





GRAIN TROUGH FOR SHEEP 


For feeding grain to sheep there is nothing better 
than a trough made of boards on the plan shown in the 
drawing. 

It is 12 feet long, 10 inches wide and 2 feet high to the 
top of the rail. The trough is made with a 10-inch board 
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for the bottom and two 6-inch boards for the sides of the 
trough. : 

The end pieces are 10 inches wide and 2 feet high. The 
objects of the height are to prevent the sheep from eclimb- 
ing into the trough and to provide a 7-inch opening to 
feed thru. It is natural for sheep to stand and feed with 
their heads thru between rails. They learned the trick by 
reaching thru between the low limbs of trees and under- 
brush to bite off tender sprouts of second growth. 

Sheep line up on both sides of this trough and feed 
quietly, instead of crowding each other as they do when 
fed in a straight open trough. For that reason it is 
economical of room. 

The cross pieces are 2 x 6 x 2 feet. The bill of ma- 
terials for this feeding trough is as follows: 

1 piece %x10x12 feet for bottom boards. 

2 pieces %x 6x12 feet for trough sides. 

2 pieces %x10x 2 feet for ends. 
4 


pieces 2x 6x 2 feet for cross pieces. 
pieces %x 3x12 feet for rails and pickets. 





MOVABLE POULTRY ROOST 


Two standards with bases to prevent them from up- 
setting form the supports for a set of roosting poles 
that may be set up in the yard or under a shed. The 
standards are about 2 feet high and the supporting bars 
6 feet long. The roosting poles may be any length up 
to 12 or 16 feet. 

Headless spikes are driven into the stringers 10 or 12 
inches apart according to the size of the breed of fowl 
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to be roosted. These spikes project three inches above the 
stringers to support the roosting poles without attaching 
them firmly to the framework. 

Holes are bored into the under side of the roosting 
poles about an inch so the poles are held up from the 
stringers to prevent making a harbor for lice or mites. 
Poultry roosting poles should be 2 inches or more in 
diameter with rounded corners. 

This portable roost is convenient to move about in the 
sumnier time while the flock is large. After the cockerels 
have been sold and the regular winter flock is housed then 
this temporary roosting device may be taken apart and 
stored away. 


VEGETABLE STORAGE CELLAR 


Food is plentiful on farms in the fall of the year, but 
it is always scarce in the spring. The old expression ‘‘be- 
tween hay and grass’’ now has a wider meaning than 
ever before because it includes the human family. Farm- 
ers usually manage to save enough fruit and vegetables 
for their own use to last until the new growth matures, 
but reserve none to divide with their friends in town. 
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Farm storage of a suitable kind would carry over large 
quantities of vegetable foods to help out in the general 
markets, but the necessity of building real storage cel- 
lars is a new idea. Artificial marketing conditions en- 
gineered by the different combinations of food dealers 
are the result of trust methods worked to the limit of 
human ingenuity in large towns and cities. 

Good vegetable cellars are not plentiful on farms. Con- 
tractors handling farm buildings know little or nothing 
about the proper construction or ventilation of a cellar. 
They may leave a dark hole under the farm house and 
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eall it a cellar, but the ordinary house cellar in the coun- 
try, or in town, is not worth much as winter storage for 
fruits and vegetables. ; 

It is better to make the storage cellar entirely sep- 
arate from the house. A basement under a barn may 
work very well for roots, such as turnips, carrots and 
sugar beets, but real vegetable storage cellars that will 
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keep potatoes, apples, celery, cabbage, onions ete. are 
searee, An even temperature with just enough moisture 
in the air to prevent apples and vegetables from shrink- 
ing can be maintained only in a separate cellar that is 
planned and built for the purpose. 

The drawings show a ventilated storage cellar 16 x 20 
feet with 9 feet of head room. It is shown partly under 
ground, but the exact depth must he governed by the cli- 
mate. It is easy to keep a well made cellar from freez- 
ing when the outside temperature at night is above zero 
F., but it is quite another problem to keep the frost out 
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when the mercury drops to 20 degrees below. This stor- 
age is intended tor the farm or village. It is ventilated 
thru a conercte flue. Insulation and ventilation for the 
control of both air and moisture are two of the princiral 
qualifications, but the control of the temperature thru 
ventilation is equally important. 
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It is said that the politician owes his success to his ability to gage 
public sentiment and cater to it, and that true statesmanship consists 
in directing public sentiment in the right way. The present war sit- 
uation presents opportunities for the exercise of political strategy and 
statesmanlike acumen. Safety for the country of course rests in 
the keeping of the statesman rather than in the keeping of the polli- 
tician, for the statesman is controlled by sound principles that he will 
not alter to suit the popular whim or caprice of the moment; whereas 
the politician has no principles that he will not readily surrender to 
promote his own political interests. 

When the draft age was raised from 30 to 45 it was made to in- 
clude a very large percentage of the men of affairs of the country— 
men who have been deeply affected by the conditions produced by the 
war, and men who have reached an age at which they look ahead 
somewhat farther than do younger men. In general perhaps there is 
less enthusiasm but more determination among this class than among 
yourger men. Most of them feel that they have been sending the 
younger men to the front and have been supporting them with money 
and by self-denial because that appeared to be the most convenient 
and effective way of carrying on the war. They have felt that they 
were willing to fight if need be, but that under the circumstances it 
was better to let the young fellows do the actual fighting. 

Now, tho conditions have not changed materially, the fact has been 
developed that many men of more mature years can be spared from 
civil life and are fit for military service without seriously disturbing 
the business of the country that is really indispensable to the success 
of the war. Nobody supposes that the war will be or can be won by 
the total neglect of business. On the contrary, it is good statesman- 
ship to keep business as rear as possible to normal, with everybody 
profitably employed, in order that the costs of the war may be met. 
This, however, applies to what has come to be termed essential busi- 
ness, and not to the socalled nonessential lines. In fact, war is likely 
to impose upon us the same conditions that are imposed upon the 
individual in his own affairs. We shall have to reduce our require- 
ments to the lowest possible level consistent with the maintenance 
of health and strength, both physical and financial. 

If one acting as registrar were to venture an opinion of those offer- 
ing themselves for registration he would say that the younger men 
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to leave America a fit place for their children to live in. In looking at 
the war in Europe the younger men have seen the fighting, the women 
outraged and the children maltreated; whereas the older men have 
seen civilization destroyed. The younger men are at an age when 
something of the spirit of knight-errantry possesses man; the older 
men are at an age when the security and comfort of the fireside appeal 
to them. It would be a mistake to assume, however, that the older 
men care so much for the comfort of the fireside that they are unwill- 
ing to fight for the security of it. 

From the physical viewpoint, in a farming community at least, 
the more mature men would appear to be as capable of being made 
“fit” as would those of 18, 19 and 20. The older men are already hard- 
ened to a very great extent and many of them are accustomed to 
fatigue and hardship; whereas the younger men, many of them, are 
still in school or have not yet assumed the responsibilities that are 
sufficient to drive them to exertions that really tax their endurance. 
In the Army the younger men may be more susceptible to the direction 
and training of their superiors, but one may seriously doubt whether 
they will excel their elders in the stubborn fighting that really makes 
the successful soldier. 

It is comforting to know from actual observation and experience 
that only a few men among those included in the present draft are 
indifferent to the needs of their country. The war has come home 
to most of them and they no longer have any delusions as to its sig- 
nificance to every man, woman and child in the universe. Now it is 
a very real and practical situation that confronts them and they 
understand it perfectly. It is true that the recent success of the 
Allies has led some of them to believe that the war will soon end. 
It may be that in that direction lies the greatest danger just as present. 
It is important, therefore, that far seeing patriots should lose no oppor- 
tunity to emphasize the fact that the critical stage will come when 
the fighting is being done on German soil. 

The aliens afford an interesting study for the registrar. One fact 
about them generally that makes them appear to an advantage in 
comparison with the native born is their knowledge of the laws of 
the country and their respect for duly constituted authority. It would 
be a revelation to those who decry the Russians to meet and talk with 
some of the Russians who have settled in America. Most of them have 





will make better soldiers where taking is re- 
quired of them, and the older men will make 
better soldiers where holding is required. The 
younger men have more fire, but it is of the 
flashing, flaming kind; whereas quality of the 
older men is better exemplified by the live coals 
that remain after the flames have died down. 
As far as patriotism is concerned, there can 
be little difference between the older and the 
younger men, tho perhaps the younger men 
are fired by their ideals while the older men 
are fired by their interests. It was a common 
statement of these older men that they wanted 





AccorDInG to the Portland Oregonian, when E. Stott, 
of Moxee Valley, a customer of the First National Bank, 
of Yakima, Wash., complained to the president of the 
bank, W. L. Steinwig, that he could not get help to put 
up his hay and would suffer serious loss, Mr. Steinwig 
offered to put the 28-acre crop in the cock with the aid of 
his bank force. Stott accepted the offer and, headed by 
President Steinwig, and including women employees as 
well as the men, the entire force of the bank went to the 
Stott farm in automobiles after bank hours and before 
dark had the entire crop out of danger. 


* * * 


As ‘‘A PURELY patriotic demonstration for the pur- 
pose of starting the day with the love of the flag and 
the love of the country uppermost in our hearts’’ the 
Stone-Fisher department store, of Tacoma, Wash., has 
established the custom of assembling all employees on 
their arrival in the morning for a singing of ‘‘The Star 
Spangled Banner’’ and a salute to the flag. An official 
of the concern said: ‘‘We are happy over the fine re- 
sponse to our first attempt to establish the flag ceremony 
in the business. I feel that it gives a lift to the day’s 
work and keeps the ideals of our country and our duty as 
patriotic citizens before us all.’’ 

* * * 


Rassit clubs formed in the schools of Sumner, Ore., 
have suffered some setbacks from disease, due in large 
measure to improper feed. W. B. Hawthorne, of the 
county farm, is helping and directing the boys in the 
rabbit raising and has been able to correct most of the 
blunders due to the inexperience of the boys. The boys’ 
and girls’ clubs afford excellent opportunities for intro- 
ducing proper methods in farming and stock raising. 
When one as leader has an opportunity to observe the 
methods pursued on many farms he is not greatly sur- 
prised at the numerous failures. In fact he is surprised 
at the occasional successes. 








THE NATION’S INVENTORY 


Inasmuch as a nation’s strength Is in Its citi- 
zenship and not in its material resources, the regis- 
tration of citizens between the ages of 18 and 45 
constitutes something like a national inventory. The 
registration affords also an opportunity, for a per- 
son in a position to observe, to take stock of our 
citizenship and judge somewhat of the working of 
our institutions, especially with respect to their 
contributions to the making of an intelligent citizen- 
ship. 

Of course, political primaries, elections and mili- 
tary registrations emphasize in one way and another 
the duties of citizenship and bring into bold relief 
the merits and defects of our institutions as instru- 
mentalities for making citizens. It may be that 
experience in civic affairs and opportunities to ob- 
serve the needs of more effective teaching of civics 
would cause one to overestimate the importance of a 
knowledge of the machinery and laws of the coun- 
try. But avery great increase in knowledge of that 
sort would be possible without unduly encroaching 
upon other fields. 

We are in the habit of condemning the politician 
because of his machinations for effecting his own 
ends, which are not always of the noblest kind. But 
observation and experience would seem to warrant 
the belief that the success of the crooked politician 
is due wholly to the ignorance of the citizens, often 
to the ignorance of citizens who think they know. 
Moreover, the kind of men generally elected to office 
indicates that the qualities of statesmanship are not 
the qualities considered in the choice of candidates 
for public office. 

Perhaps the greatest defect in the civic concep- 
tion of the average person is his lack of community 
conscience—his inability to consider his duty to his 
fellows of superior importance sometimes to his 
duty to himself. We vote for a man often because 
we like him, not because we think him a capable 
officer; and we tolerate conditions in our town, in our 
county and in our school district that we would not 
tolerate if it was all our own money that was spent 
instead of the public’s. We also are content to see 
public institutions conducted In such a manner as 
would wreck a private institution or person, because 
our actual pecuniary interest is small. 

The community interest thoroly developed makes 
a strong nation—makes a nation of patriots. The 
slacker Is the fellow who instead of getting into the 
civic harness himself says, ‘‘Let George do it.’ 
Putting on the uniform of Uncle Sam is only per- 
forming a civic duty, and the slacker is the fellow 
who would like to see the nation saved but has hope 
that it will be saved by somebody else, just as every- 
thing civic has been done for him in the past. Our 
civic teaching should be of a kind that will bring 
home to every man, woman and child the sense of 
civic duty and obligation. 








either become citizens or have made their 
declaration of intention to become citizens. All 
the foreign-born are able to answer the ques- 
tions required of them and without exception 
are able to write their names. The ignorance 
of many native born men of middle age in com- 
munities having good schools is past compre- 
hension. The contrast between men of the 
same community and the same age is so striking 
as to indicate that methods of teaching do not 
meet the requirements of a democracy whose 
safety lies “in the intelligent and well ordered 
homes of its citizens.” 





AT A ROUSING patriotic rally held under the auspices 
of the Dupont Loyalty League, the entire population 
of Dupont, Wash., pledged itself to voluntary civilian 
service during the war. The principal speakers were 
Mayor C, M. Riddell and William D. Askren of Tacoma. 


* * * 


UsE oF the wild fruits is being encouraged in many 
sections of the country, as a means of conserving food. 
Inasmuch as most of the American cultivated fruits 
are native to this country the contrast between the wild 
and the cultivated is not so great as might be imagined 
or as might exist between the wild and the cultivated 
vegetables of the same families. 

* * * 


PEOPLE of Portland, Ore., observed June 25 as Forget- 
Me-Not Day in honor of the birthday of the queen of the 
Belgians, whose favorite flower is the forget-me-not. Of 
this observance the Oregonian says editorially: ‘‘ A pretty 
sentiment and a noble purpose are combined in ‘ Forget- 
Me-Not Day.’ The forget-me-not is the favorite flower 
of the queen of Belgium. Next Thursday will be her 
birthday. On that day maids and women of Portland 
keenly interested in the needs of devastated Belgium and 
northern France will offer bouquets of the little flower on 
the streets of Portland. The proceeds will be expended 
in deeds of mercy and benevolence in those stricken coun- 
tries. We think the people have in truth not forgotten 
the brave stand of Belgium and the completeness of its 
sacrifice in behalf of the world’s cause. Yet occupied 
with our own relief activities we are prone to slack in 
those deeds of assistance to that country that we had 
been in the habit, almost devoutly, of performing. The 
opportunity now comes to remember with substance as 
well as thought. No nation, modern or ancient, ever had 
better cause to say ‘forget me not.’ Let us ring in and 
ring out the birthday of Belgium’s queen with the 
chimes of silver quarters.’’ 
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Presenting a Stock Sheet That Has Proved Its Practical Value—A Means for Accuracy — Influences 
Business— Distraction That Might Prove Harmful 


of the War on 


Every little while the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN gets a 
request for a stock sheet of some kind. We know then 
that another retailer has decided that his records are 
not what they should be and that it is up to him to know 
a little more about his stuff than he has previously con- 
sidered necessary, 

Some time ago while talking to Adolph Pfund, sec- 
retary of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
I asked him if he happened to have anything new on 
this subject, and shortly after that I received a let- 
ter from him inclosing a stock sheet that seems to cov- 
er the ground thoroly. This sheet, or others similar 
to it, so Mr. Pfund told me in his letter, is used by the 
Central Lumber Co., Mid'and Lumber & Coal Co., Bovey- 
Shute Lumber Co., Fullerton Lumber Co., McCaull- 
Webster Elevator Co., Mandan Mercantile Co., and the 
8S. H. Bowman Lumber Co., all of Minneapolis; the 
Lampert Lumber Co. of St. Paul, and a number of 
others. 

This sheet was designed primarily for the use of line- 
yard companies. It served as a detailed report of 
sales and of stock and made a permanent record of 
the business done. It could be checked up at any time 
by an inventory. But it would be of equal value in a 
one-yard concern that desired to have complete, de- 
tailed and accurate records of stock and sales. In fact, 
I know of a one-yard company whose manager became 
so impressed with the system of records kept by a line- 
yard concern that he immediately discarded. his old, 
slipshod methods of bookkeeping and stock records and 
installed the lineyard system. He did this a number of 
years ago and is still as proud of his system as tho he 
had invented it himself. He tells me that now he can 
tell at once by a reference to his records how much 
stock of any given kind he has on hand, what his 
sales were on any given day or week, and so on, A 
little analysis of his records shows him how much stock 
of a given kind he ought to buy and how rapidly any 
given item is being turned. 

What the Sheet Demands 


The particular stock sheet sent me by Mr. Pfund con- 
sists really of two sheets. The first is a daily recapitu- 
lation of sales that is to be kept for record in the office 
of the branch yard, and the second is a semi-monthly 
report that is to be compiled from the recapitulation 
sheets and seut in to the head office. 

The instructions on the recapitulation sheet are as 
follows: ‘‘ At the close of each day’s business you will 
consolidate on this sheet from your sales ticket each and 
every item sold during the day, each item in its proper 
space. As each item is posted on this sheet put a check 
mark on your ticket. When all the sales are entered 
on this sheet, foot them up and transfer the totals to 
the stock sheet, on a line properly dated. Include all 
shipments to other yards.’’ 

The recapitulation sheet begins with dimension. A 
square is set off for each size and this is divided off in- 
to columns each headed with a figure designating the 
different lengths. The first is 2x4 in lengths from 6 to 
24, Following this are 2x6 from 8 to 26, 2x8 from 8 to 
24, and so on thru the usual sizes of framing lumber. 
Following the dimension are columns for boards, ship- 





Daily Recapitulation of Sales. 
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“The first is a daily recapitulation of sales” 


lap, grooved roofing, siding, flooring, finish, batts, curb, 
ceiling, lath, shingles, posts, molding, lime, cement, 
plaster, clay products, salt, millwork, wagon stock, 
paints, coal, ladders, tanks, wallboard, gates and many 
other things. Many of these things are divided up in- 
to many columns; for example, there are ten columns 
for as many different kinds of windows. 

When this sheet has been filled out from the totals 
of the sales tickets the various columns are totaled and 
these totals entered on the semi-monthly report. The 
recapitulation sheet is dated and filed. 





The stock sheet measures about 20 inches square. 
Both sides are printed, so the one piece of paper is 
virtually two blanks. It is more convenient, of course, 
to have the whole report on a single sheet, and a sheet 
large enough to contain the entire report on one side 
would be too large for easy handling. 

The System and Its Value 

The system upon which the blank is prepared is quite 
simple. There is a short column for each item of stock, 
At the top of the column is a place for entering the bal. 
ance to be brought forward from the previous sheet. 
Under that are places for entering the stock that comes 
in. These entries when added up show the total re- 
ceipts. Then there is a space for each day’s sales for 
the period covered by the report. These when added up 
and subtracted from the total receipts show the total 
amount of stock on hand. Whether lumber is entered as 
pieces or in board measure depends upon the kind of 
lumber. In fact, there are a number of things that are 
not so simple as the above account would indicate; such, 
for example, as entering returned stock, short dimen- 
sion cut from longer pieces and the like. But these are 
problems‘of bookkeeping and not especially hard for a 
person with an elementary knowledge of bookkeeping 
to solve. 

The value of an accurate stock sheet is easily seen. 
Carrying lumber is a costly business both in interest on 
unturned stock and in stock deterioration. A few years 
ago a young fellow told me he had taken a yard in 
which he had found some hardwood lumber that had 
been in stock for more than twenty years. The forestry 
department in estimating the cost of carrying standing 
timber arrived at the conclusion that the book value of 
stumpage doubled about every eight or ten years. I 
suppose the same ratio holds in the carrying of manu- 
factured timber. While a person may smile at the 
thought of carrying lumber in stock for a period of years 
it happens in a number of yards that certain items are 
discovered year after year at the time of taking in- 
voice and are forgotten between times. But a greater 
loss than this is a too slow turning of stock due to over 
buying that in turn is due to a hazy idea of how much 
stock of a given kind is needed. An accurate record of 
sales together with an analysis of the time of getting 
orders in will make it possible to fix upon a working 
minimum of each item of stock. 

But for that matter it isn’t necessary laboriously to 
explain just why a stock record is valuable. Every man 
who is interested at all in his business wants to know 
what is happening to it. He wants to know all about it 
all the time. Time was when a retailer could know his 
stock without keeping many records. But a person has 
only. to look at the sheet lymg beside my typewriter to 
see that no one save a2 memory marvel could possibly 
carry a detailed knowledge of the items of a modern 
retail yard in his mind. There are too many,of them, 
and too many different persons make sales for one per- 
son to have more than a general notion of how much 
stuff there was left. And general notions are not good 
enough for modern business. Detailed as well as compre- 
hensive knowledge is what makes business go in these 
days. Guessing where accuracy is possible is the gate- 
way to bankruptcy. 


Absolute Accuracy a Business Essential 


We make a good deal of fun of army red tape without 
knowing exactly what it is we are making fun of. No 
doubt some of the practices of peace time were clumsy. 
At least, we are told that they have been changed since 
we entered the war. But the basis of the army account- 
ing system was accuracy and responsibility. No guess- 
ing or approximation was permitted. Otherwise the 
army supplies, passing as thev did thru thousands of 
hands, without anv loss thru dishonesty would have suf- 
fered serious leakage. It was told of a single case that 
may or may not have been true. A certain supply officer 
who had had no special training for his work took a 
rather easy going attitude toward his accounts. He 
knew he was honest and would not misappropriate even 
a suspender button, so he took the will for the deed. 
The first thing he knew his accounts failed to check 
with his materials by about $10,000. In the army a 
supply officer is held personally responsible for the 
goods entrusted to him, so from every point it was a 
serious matter; so he got the whole bookkeeping staff 
of a local bank and kept them at work until they got 
the mess untangled. This incident will indicate why 
it is that the army is pretty rigid in the matter of 
checking and cross checking accounts and in unwinding 
red tape. It saves the Government from loss both from 
dishonesty and from carelessness. 

This incident will serve to indicate the fatal effects 
of carelessness and easy going ways. But. after all it 
isn’t much worth while to preach against slipshod mer- 
chandising methods. If they persist until this late day 
it is hardly likely that mere printer’s ink will effect 
a repentance. Such rigid cases are cured by experience. 
Nature has a little way of sorting out the fits from the 
misfits in her kingdom. She gives them all a chance and 
the plants and animals that can adapt themselves to 
their environment live and thrive; the others go under 
and the place thereof knows them no more. Think of 
the business failures that have happened in your town 
during the last twenty years, if you are old enough to 


remember that far back. How soon were they forgot- 
ten? Pretty soon, weren’t they? Somebody else took 
their places in the town’s commerce, and after a few 
months or years the prosperous people who remained in 
the town had to make an effort to remember the fellows 
who couldn’t make the riffle. 

A place in the business world has to be won and then 
maintained. There is nothing in nature or in human 
society that hands over an assured commercial success 
to a certain man whether he earns it or not. After he 
does earn it he has a good chance to maintain it if ke 
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“There is a short column for each item of stock” 


doesn’t go to sleep on the job, for ‘‘to him that hath 
shall be given.’’ But at that there is no perpetual mo- 
tion in business, any more than there is in physical 
science. Business has to keep abreast of competition 
by a constant perfection of technique. Otherwise it is 
weighed in the balance and found wanting, and some 
other takes its place. ‘ 

This is a solemn and colicky way of looking at the 
matter, I suppose, like a erabbed deacon predicting a 
drunkard’s grave as the ultimate resting p'ace of a boy 
who takes a little flier in Bevo. Not so bad as that, 
brother, but-after all what is the rea] excuse for letting 
the business run loose when you know how to tighten 
it up and when you are certain that it will run better 
for the tightening? 

While the Realm is not authorized to say so we be- 
lieve it will be all right to correspond with any of the 
companies named earlier in this article if you are inter- 
ested in this matter. The sheets that I have are from 
the Central Lumber Co., of Minneapolis. 


Iniquitous War Influences 


It is a risky business to say anvthing about the war, 
because the war has gotten unbelievably rapid in its 
movements. The news writer who wants his story to 
be fresh and hot has to get it into an extra and on to 
the streets while the wires are still humming or some 
rival sheet will be out with a later extra denying what 
he is writing. A newspaper man can be reconciled at 
having his story denied a few minutes after he has told 
it. but to have it denied before he can burst into print 
with it—that is going a little too far. The Realm. being 
a leisurely sort of department, runs the risk of chiming 
in with its comment after the event has become stale. 
The war can be lost or won, for all practical purposes, in 
a short time. At least that is what the grocery store 
strategists tell us. But if perchance the coup de grace 
has been given the world conflict before all of the 
Realm’s comments get into print we’ll swallow our em- 
barrassment in the importance of the great event. Since 
we don’t aspire to the laurels of the strategist, idiot or 
otherwise, we are content to embroider a modest knot on 
the seam of world events, leaving to the war correspond- 
ents and the paragraphers in the reviews the task of 
emblazoning the central figures of the passing pageant 
of war. 

Apparently we are getting balled up in this state- 
ment. And after all it isn’t much of a chicken we are 
offering, once the verbal feathers are off. In short, this: 
The war is being made the excuse for a good many 
things in business that a strict accountability would not 
permit. It is so easy to lay it to the war in these times 
if anything goes wrong. Especially is it easy to lay two 
things to the war: higher prices and bad service. 

The war does make it hard to do business. Of this 
there is no doubt. Everybody feels it, and consequently 
everybody is ready to accept the war as an excuse with- 
out making a very rigid examination of the actual facts. 
This general easiness of the public, this good comrade- 
ship that savs in effect that we know this is a bad time 
and we must all stick together in order to get along at 
all, offers a temptation to the greedy and the morally 
wobbly to make it cover a lot of things not made neces- 
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sary by the war. A dealer finds it impossible to get a 
certain kind of lumber in certain grade, so he sends out 
a lower grade, intending to explain. But the carpenter 
says nothing about it and the owner doesn’t. know 
grades, so no complaint is made. The dealer is tempted 
to keep still and to charge the price the better grade 
would have brought. This is but one of a score of possi- 
bilities, and it is a crude one. It is intended only to 
illustrate the fact that in these times doing business for 
the ordinary fellow unsustained by war orders and such 
is a matter of anxiety and that under these circum- 
stances the temptation to knock down a little extra 
when it can be done with no one being the wiser is a 
much stronger temptation than it used to be. 


Taking Advantage of Wartime Necessities 


Some people like to think that such an elementary 
thing as honesty is so ingrained in the fabric of our 
civilization and especially in the moral consciousness 
of the citizens of democratic countries that it can be 
taken for granted. Honesty is one of the foundation 
stones of a country like ours. Without it our fabric of 
government wouldn’t last long. Without it international 
or indeed national business would be impossible. But it 
is one of the weaknesses of human nature to recognize 
the vital importance of a thing when considered on a 
great scale and to wink the eye at lapses in small affairs. 
The other day I was out on the links of a country club 
with a young fellow who thru a streak of bad luck lost 
three golf balls. His name was stamped on each ball, 
and according to the standing practice of such clubs if 
another member found the balls he would return them 
to the owner. ‘‘I1f there were a few honest men in this 
club,’’? my friend said, after he had made some other 
appropriate remarks about losing the balls, ‘‘I’d feel 
pretty sure of getting those balls back. Somebody’ll 
find them. But when these fellows find a ball they 
seem to think they own it. Or if they do turn it in the 
ball is always full of club holes that were not there 
when it was lost. They play it until it’s got the cover 
about knocked off, and then they turn it in.’’ 

The members of that club are solid, respectable busi- 
ness and professional men. An accusation of dishonesty 
would make them gape with astonishment. And yet the 
queer combination of responsibility and irresponsibility 
that will make a man account down to the last penny for 
an estate of which he is trustee and at the same time 
wear out a friend’s golf balls when he chances to find 
them on the fairway is just the trait of human nature 
that is likely to excuse little irregularities in business 
relations when they can be camouflaged as wartime 
necessities. 

Every business man in these times finds that he must 
make excuses repeatedly. Orders that he could have 
‘filled in normal times without difficulty are held up by 
embargoes. And bountiful nature was moved to add to 
the complications in certain places by contributing rail- 
road washouts. Out here in Iowa in the latter part of 
May and the first part of June we were the drenched 
recipient of fifteen or twenty inches of rain in about 
that number of days. But even counting out the oddities 
of nature every lumberman finds he can’t give as good 
service as he could give in ordinary times, and it makes 
little difference how hard he tries he can’t keep up to 
his old standards of service if these standards were 
reasonably high. The temptation is to recognize this 
situation and to trade on it; to make it cover unneces- 
sary things. But the real business man will not do this. 
He knows that even if his customers do accept the war 
as an excuse time after time yet they are not blind to 
facts; and if a competitor manages to continue part or 
all the service that the first dealer falls down on it will 
follow that the public will go to the fellow who offers 
the service. In this particular at least the war has not 
changed human nature. 


Honest Service a Patriotic Measure 


But aside from the standpoint of personal gain, which 
is an important one, of course, it would seem that a 
really patriotic dealer would take special pride in main- 
taining his service. He wants to make money, to hold 
his own in the race for business; but at a time when 
national existence may depend upon American efficiency, 
and when local efficiency that helps to make labor and 
materials count for the maximum certainty in aids in 
husbanding American power, it would seem a point of 
pride to hold the business up to as high a standard as 
forethought and planning based on experience could 
make possible. It is one way in which we can help do 
our bit, and it involves not the least sacrifice of any- 
thing that should count. We have been told repeatedly 
that investing in Government bonds does not constitute 
a sacrifice, for Uncle Sam will return our money to us 
with liberal interest. The only sacrifice is the incon- 
venience of diverting to the Liberty loans money that 
we had planned to use elsewhere and perhaps accepting 
a slightly lower interest return. By the same token we 
are sacrificing nothing when we go to extraordinary 
efforts in maintaining service and in sticking to a 
standard of strict honesty. True, these things will be 
of measureable benefit to the public and to the Govern- 
ment; but the greatest benefit comes to the business 
man who practices them, 

Much is forgiven to success. Probably every person 
who reads this paragraph knows one or more men who 
have reached a business success thru the practice of 
shady methods. These supposedly shrewd men get rich 
and richer by practicing piracy, by misrepresentation 
and the like. The shyster lawyer gets fat on the fees 
he receives from people who want legal dirty work 
done for them. The crooked business man gets fat on 
the cupidity of his customers to whom he privately 

romises special reductions and the like. They do not 

now, really, whether they are getting a specially low 
price or not, and in this fact lies the opportunity of the 
erooked merchant. 





Laziness Tends to Disloyalty 


But we are not talking especially about the man who 
deliberately determines to skin up his customers. There 
are others, including most of us, who are naturally lazy. 
We don’t do many things unless it is necessary. We’ve 
heard conservation talk, the saving of food and of labor 
and of freight space and all the rest, until it has come 
to seem a dull, old story. We are beginning to feel the 
pinch of the war in some particulars, but as yet the 
whole thing is charged with the interest of novelty. 
That dull drudgery of doing without, of pinching on 
food until we are hungry, and of getting the consent 
of some callous Government official before we can pur- 
chase what we consider to be necessities, has not yet hit 
us. For the great bulk of Americans the war has not 
brought much personal hardship as yet. To some, of 
course, it has. To them it has brought real want; or 
perhaps it has brought the indescribable stab of learn- 
ing that a relative has lost his life in France. To these 
people we are not talking just now. But the rest of us 
when we consider the matter have to comb our circum- 
stances thoroly to find where the war has injured us. 

Under these circumstances it is small wonder that the 
talk about conservation and doing our utmost begins to 
dull our ears. Human nature is capable of sustained 
flights of effort when the cause is pressing and dramatic 
and personal. When it is not we are prone after a time 
to relax a little, to indulge the race-old tendency for 
“*Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of 
the hands to sleep.’’ In this present case we are all 
too likely to realize the latter part of this old proverb: 
**So shall thy poverty come as one that travelleth; and 
thy want as an armed man.’’ 

Making changes in business routine is more or less 
difficult. When a business gets out of the one-horse 
class it begins to be unwieldy. It is something like a 
tray full of dishes: the more that are put on the more 
difficult it is to carry the tray without spilling the whole 
collection. For this reason some retailers continue to 
get along with old methods to avoid the disorganization 
that follows the making of changes. And after all we 
haven’t much of a quarrel with such people if they are 
working according to honest conviction and are not 
being led by pure laziness. But we do have a quarrel 
with the fellow who is letting the drowsy summer 
weather get into his blood so that he lets his methods, 
good or bad, shamble along without much direction 
from the boss. That is something that is not permissible 
in these days of storm and stress. 


Tendency of a Certain Distraction 


A few days ago I was talking to a good friend who 
runs a good retail yard in the middle West. His yard is 
a medium sized place with some pretty good sheds but 











“*T must have looked guilty when I said it’ ” 


none that could be called model. He has a rather ordi- 
nary trade that divides about half and half between 
country and town, and his methods are about like the 
rest of his establishment—neither antique nor strictly 
up to the minute. He has based his trade-in part upon 
friendship and understanding of the people and their 
needs. In fact, his yard and his ways of doing business 
have been developed slowly to meet the actual needs of 
his neighborhood. He has small use for business theory 
and rather doubts a new idea until it has been proved 
practical to meet a specific need in his own community. 

‘¢T’ve just had a revival meeting,’’ he said after we 
had been talking a little while. ‘‘I was the evangelist 
and the sinner. In fact, I was the whole thing. I found 
out I was letting my foot slip and I would soon be one 
of those dull eyed citizens who believe the community 
owes them a living.’’ 

“‘T think not as bad as that,’’ I said and glanced 
over his well groomed figure and out into his neatly 
kept yard. His desk was cleared and the machinery of 
order taking and delivery was working as smoothly as 
a Liberty motor. ‘‘ What are you trying to tell us, any- 
way???’ 

Well, it’s more or less a fact,’’ he said. ‘‘It rather 
scares me now; not that it got so very serious, but it 
might easily have done so. We’ve taken a good deal 
of pride in the things we have done here in town for 
the Government and the war relief agencies, and in or- 
der to do this everybody had to contribute a good deal 
of time. You know how it is when something has to be 


done by volunteer and amateur help. With the best 
intentions in the world and with the best potential 
material in the world a lot of time and effort is wasted. 
There is no organization carefully trained and disci- 
plined, such as a man has in his business, People with 
the utmost desire to help and the utmost good will 
toward each other still work at cross purposes. Innum- 
erable ends are flying loose and the most ordinary things 
prove hard to do. Everybody had a good time out of 
this confusion. It was something like a picnic where 
you laugh at the ants in the cream pitcher and the hay 
in the ice cream, even tho you’d cuss a streak if you 
found these adulterations in your food at a hotel. We 
made allowances. for inexperience in working together 
and for lack of a competent centralized control. 

‘‘In fact, the thing rather got into my blood. It is 
still something of a novelty that we business men find 
ourselves working enthusiastically for the public for 
nothing, and there was a certain excitement in putting 
things across in this new field of endeavor. I got so 
that I didn’t especially mind the inefficiency. I got to 
liking the conferences and attended a lot more than I 
really needed to, and I think some of the other business 
men did the same thing. Little by little without my 
knowing it the business here took on my new mental 
complexion. I should have given more attention to 
keeping in stock, but in reality I gave less than usual. 
I told myself that I must be willing to give more of my 
time to the public. The customers were more or less 
patient, just as you remarked a little while ago. I 
found myself pulling out of awkward little holes by 
making vague reference to the war. 


Harmonizing Public and Private Business 

‘*One day Mrs, Cameron came in to see about some 
windows she had ordered for use in remodeling her 
house. Her daughter was to be married to a reserve 
officer and Mrs. Cameron was eager to have things 
spruced up a little for the event. I heard myself tell- 
ing her hurriedly that on account of freight congestion 
the windows had not come. I must have looked guilty 
when I said it, for it was a plain lie. I had forgotten to 
order them, Well, I’m not a liar ordinarily, and that 
gave me something of a shock. I remembered that Mrs. 
Cameron had timidly asked my advice about planning 
the alterations and that I had been about as much use 
to her as a flock of boils. She looked worn and anxious, 
for the lieutenant had to go to France before long and 
the wedding couldn’t be postponed. I felt as comfort- 
able as tho I’d been caught stealing chickens, 

“‘T got into my car and took Mrs. Cameron home. 
We went over the house and I was able to change her 
plans for the better. Then I went back to the office, got 
out the specifications, went the same night to a neighbor- 
ing town where a friend of mine has a planing mill, per- 
suaded him to make a rush order of the stuff, stuck by 
the job day and night and in a mighty few days had 
the job done, the house painted and the new paper on. 
The wedding came off in splendid style, and then I began 
to fee] halfway respectable again. 

‘¢Well, I went down to the office and took a square 
look at things. There were weeds in the back yard, 
the piles were sloppy, the stables dirty, the wagons un- 
washed. My desk was covered with correspondence 
days and even weeks old that I had not attended to, 
The want book was crowded, the bins were half empty 
and nothing was on the road from the mills. 1 over- 
heard the foreman telling a customer that glib formula 
about its being the fault of the war that his stock had 
not come. Right then I squared away. After a month’s 
work I had things in fair shape again, tho I find 1’ve 
got to work a lot harder than I used to to keep them 
that way. The committees I was a member of clamored 
to have me back, and I knew I must go. But after not a 
little work and persuasion and organizing we have this 
Government and relief business on a more efficient basis. 
We do more with less effort and in less time. It’s a 
matter of organizing for victory, which in our case is 
getting things done. We’re trying and rather success- 
fully to put this public business on a basis of profes- 
sional efficiency. The time has passed when we can be 
content with amateurish confusion. And, what is more, 
I am finding that with this careful organization and re- 
sponsibility I ¢an keep my own business up to scratch 
and still give a good deal of time to the public. 

‘¢T hadn’t thought of it before very much, but I’m 
learning that the price of the smooth working of a busi- . 
ness of any size is a reasonable system and a sufficiently 
rigid adherence to it. It’s something like the corn I’m 
raising out on my farm. The weeds that grow in the 
field come up without being planted and thrive more 
or less even when they’re fought. The corn is easily 
killed and has a rather hard time when everything is in 
its favor. The corn is a highly developed thing, like a 
modern business. It has to be cared for systematically, 
but it repays that care in the long run.’’ 





ST. LOUIS HOUSING FACILITIES TO BE INCREASED 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 16.—John M. Bogue, chairman of 
the housing committee of the Chamber of Commerce, has 
called a meeting of representatives of a number of civic 
organizations of this city for Friday afternoon at the 
Chamber to -diseuss providing living quarters for the 
steadily growing population of war workers. A survey 
recently disclosed that St. Louis hus housing accommoda- 
tions for 100,000 additional workers, but it was said 
that many of these houses should be put into better shape. 
Mr. Bogue said that there is much vacant property in the 
older sections of the city that can be restored. He de- 
clared that many older houses, however, are beyond use 
and must be torn down; that laws to permit the building 
commissioners to condemn such buildings should be 
passed. 
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The Value of 


a National Retail Association 





I have been requested by your secretary to address you 
today on the topic of the value of all retail lumber associa- 
tions working together in a national organization. It seems 
to me this subject is one which should readily appeal to every 
man who has given the trend of recent times and the pros- 
pects of the immediate future any thought whatever. A 
national retailers’ association can accomplish a great deal 
of good for its members, but must not enter into the fields 
of activity which have been declared to be unlawful in de- 
cisions which retailers have had in recent years. Aside 
from those fields of activity its possibilities are almost limit- 
less, 

I wish to emphasize the fact that you gentlemen repre- 
sent in your respective communities the very highest standard 
of American citizenship. From such a standard of citizen- 
ship naturally flows a certain amount of influence among 
your fellow men. In some localities you have personal and 
speaking acquaintance with every man in your county. There 
is a power here existent which should be organized and util- 
ized for the purpose of protecting your own business and 
the industry of which you are a part. 


Influences of Building Lethargy, Taxation and Labor 

I direct your attention to the fact that today your business 
is being directly curtailed, inasmuch as civilian building 
operations, except repairs necessitating expenditures of less 
than $2,500, must have priority orders from the War Indus- 
tries Board. There is no question in my mind, and I am 
sure there is no question in yours, that labor, which is scarce, 
must be utilized to the fullest extent where it can be used 
to win the war. It is probable that such an order as has 
been promulgated is necessary; but the question in which 
we are interested is whether or not the order was issued after 
full and proper consideration of all the facts. If it has not, 
why not? Is it not because you have not been represented ? 

The question of national taxation is a matter which should 
be given your attention, because it affects your interests and 
the interests of every retailer in the business. 

The attitude of organized labor, in its attempt to control 
the political elements of the country, requires the same 
kind of organization to combat its influence. In my judg- 
ment the future of this nation lies in the hands of the mer- 
chant, the manufacturer and the farmer. If these factors 
are not organized to protect our National institutions and 
the vested and property rights of individuals where are we 
to expect relief when the opposition is so well organized ? 


Factors That Demand Attention 

The great danger which exists in this country, and which 
has always existed, is lethargy and lack of foresight ana 
vision on the part of the merchants of our land. The remedy 
lies at your door. You can not say “that is everybody's busi- 
ness; some one else will take care of it.” I want to say to 
you it is your business, and it is up to you to take care of 
it, and your efforts in that direction must be properly 
directed. It will not do to have the various units of the 
industry working at cross-purposes and accomplishing nothing 
thereby. They must work in unison—‘United we stand; 
divided we fall.” Altho some may feel their interests are not 
handled entirely as they might wish, thru those who have 
been chosen to handle the situation, yet it is better for indi- 
viduals to submerge their personal thought in the will of 
the majority in a democratic way and thus provide protection 
for themselves as well as others. 


Menace of Adverse Legislation 


Consider the question of State legislation. Legislation is 
like a woman’s dress—styles change. This desire for change 
in styles is called “public opinion” or “public sentiment.” 
Public sentiment at this time may require that we shall have 
all fireproof construction; that abutting property shall have 
a claim against the owner of property which has been de- 
stroyed by fire in case said fire is communicated to it, on the 
theory that the hazard was created by the person on whose 
premises the fire originated, because he did not provide suffi- 
cient protection against it. When such laws as this are 
enacted in one State they are passed on to the other States, 
until practically all have enacted similar laws and the few 
which have not become “out of style.” The retailer in Kan- 
sas may say that a law enacted in the State of Pennsylvania, 
which places a burden upon the retailer of Pennsylvania, 
does not affect him; and yet we know from past experiences 
that a law which is passed in Louisiana this year may be 
enacted in Kansas next year. 

Take, for illustration, laws affecting personal injuries to 
employees. The State of New Jersey enacted the first work- 
men’s compensation act, and I ask you if at the time it was 
passed were the States of Arizona, Iowa, Kansas and 
Nebraska interested? It was far distant from them, but 
today there are very few States which have not upon their 
books workmen’s compensation laws. I don’t know what your 
experience has been, but my own experience in Kansas has 
noted an increased cost in our coal operations, on account of 
the workmen’s compensation act, from 21/100 of 1 percent 
of the pay roll to 8 percent. Accidents have not decreased 
or increased on account of it. As a matter of fact, statis- 
tics will show that accidents in the coal business per thousand 
tons produced are fewer than formerly; and yet the cost has 
increased to the figures I have mentioned. 

How, and why, I ask, were these laws originated? They 
were initiated by reason of organizations behind them which 
advocated such legislation persistently and continually until 
enacted, and since then had them amended until the expense 
has been materially increased on account thereof. This is 
only one instance which emphasizes the need of codrdinated. 
watchfulness and effort. 





Fire Prevention Movements and Building Codes 

I call your attention to so called fire preventive associa- 
tions—organizations perfected for the purpose of securing 
the enactment of laws which in effect serve as trade exten- 
sion agencies for the substitutes of the product in which 
you are dealing. Are you interested in the matter, or not? 

Take the matter of municipal building codes. One city 
adopts a certain building code and others fall in line with 
enactments and additions, until you find yourselves face to, 
face with restricted zones in which construction of wooden 
buildings is forbidden, as happened here in Chicago, when 
twenty-five or thirty miles of area was eliminated from the 
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territory within which wooden structures were permitted. 
What assurance have you that these regulations may not be 
extended to the point of forbidding the use of wood in any 
form in buildings erected within certain areas? How are you 
going to combat such discriminating legislation, if not by 
properly organized resistance? Are you simply going to hope 
it will be defeated ? 


Codperative Effort Essential 


I want to tell you that nothing will succeed except intelli- 
gent and codperative effort. It requires a personal, indi- 
vidual punch, as well as financial assistance. A few men 
can not accomplish this work for you without your active 
personal and financial support. They can not do what is 
necessary without your aid. The kind of an organization 
which you need is one which will embrace every retail asso- 
ciation in America, and the work should be done by the men 
who have their money inyested in your industry, and not sim- 
ply by employees. Secretaries and heads of bureaus have 
their functions to perform, but there is a duty on the part 
of every individual engaged in the business which must be 
fulfilled if your effort is to attain the ends desired and pro- 
tect your business against ill advised legislative and admin- 
istrative innovations. 

Not only have you the question of adverse legislation con- 
fronting you, but you must expect to contend with adminis- 
trative agencies, such as the Federal Trade Commission, the 
Treasury Department and other governmental departments 
of similar nature. You have in the retail lumber business 
in this country more than forty thousand people, and I ven- 
ture to say that very few have given serious thought to the 
subject of correct cost accounting. It is a topic for serious 
consideration, You should account your costs in such man- 
ner that you will all talk the same language when you are 
called upon to discuss these features of your business before 
the representatives of Government, who may be called upon 
to fix the price you shall secure for your goods, the amount 
of profit you will be permitted, and the amount of tax you 
shall pay upon income. You should have your systems of 
cost accounting so harmonized that when you speak of the 
cost of doing business in one instance it will signify the same 
thing when spoken of in another. 

I am not familiar with the methods of retailers in deter- 
mining costs; but in the manufacturing business—and I 





CLEAR AS A BELL 


“The Government of the United States 
feels that there is only one reply which it 
can make to the suggestion of the imperial 
Austro-Hungarian Government. It has 
repeatedly and with entire candor stated 
the terms upon which the United States 
would consider peace and can and will en- 
tertain no proposal for a conference upon a 
matter concerning which it has made its 
position and purpose so plain.” —President 

is Woodrow Wilson. 











assume you have the same conditions in your own affairs— 
when we speak of costs in one case we may mean the finished 
cost, which includes raw material, improvements and _ bet- 
terments, labor, taxes, insurance, interest on debt, and all 
the items which enter into cost of manufacture and sale. In 
another case we may speak of costs, but do not include sales 
expense, and in another instance we speak of costs, which do 
not include improvements and betterments which have been 
capitalized. Consequently, what we call costs in one instance 
has no relation to the term “costs” in another. ‘This illus- 
trates the urgent necessity for uniformity in this respect. 
These discrepancies must be eliminated so that when we 
speak of a certain percentage over cost it will refer to the 
same character of expenses in each and every instance. 


Danger of Price Fixing 

When you appear before the price fixing committee of the 
War Industries Board, as you may in the future, or before 
the lumber administrator in your State, and a price is named 
which you will be permitted to charge consumers, as is now 
the case with coal dealers thruout the country, you want to 
be able to talk in the same language. This you can not do 
unless you have uniformity of cost accounting, which is im- 
possible unless your efforts in this direction are coérdinated 
in a national way. 

The natural tendency of price fixing agencies is to arrive 
at as low a price for the public as is possible, consonant 
with the maintenance of the business. If it should be shown 
that those appearing before them from various sections of 
the country have different methods of accounting, resulting 
in varying figures of cost, a precedent would be’ established 
upon a basis which would not include all the costs, but only 
a portion thereof. When others appear before such bureaus 
they will be required to figure their costs in the same man- 
ner, because of such precedent. Herein lies a grave danger, 
which is not far distant, as witnessed by the fact of a general 
charge, now being made over the country, that retailers are 
profiteering. Recent press dispatches from Washington indi- 
cate the purpose of the War Industries Board to have all 
goods stamped with wholesale prices, in order that the con- 
sumer may know the margin of profit the retailer is making 
in the distribution of the product. The cost of retail dis- 
tribution is immeasurably greater than the cost of whole- 
saling. In some cases retail expenses run as high as 100 
percent of the cost and in the average cases not less than 
35 percent. But the public does not understand these facts, 
all of which accentuates the necessity that thought and study 
should be given this subject without delay, in a national 
way, by people engaged in the various industries. 

We today witness frequent charges of profiteering against 
industry from different sources. These charges are given 
color by a lack of understanding on the part of our people 
as to the methods of accounting in their own business. In 
other words, it is quite probable that in many instances 
accounting systems do not reflect the true situation and a 
profit seems apparent when in fact no profit has been made. 


» you do it in a collective way? 


This subject is one entitled to considerable amplification, but 
I simply desire to direct your attention to it, without going 
into a detailed discussion. 


Functions of a National Organization 


My whole thought is that you have a great constructive 
work before you, which can only be accomplished thru a 
national organization administered and directed by men who 
have a financial interest in your business, and by competent 
men whom you may employ. The National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association has its function the same as have the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and _ the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. All three 
are equally essential. The manufacturer is essential because 
neither the retailer nor the wholesaler, nor the consumer, 
could do business without him. Ninety-seven percent of the 
manufacturers are dependent upon the wholesaler to market 
their product, altho this 97 percent represents only 52 percent 
of the production. The retailer is essential for the distribu- 
tion of the product to the consumer. In his hands lies gen- 
eral distribution. He takes lumber from the west Coast, the 
cypress and pine of the South, and the hemlock and white 
pine of the North, and places them within the reach of every 
small consumer in the United States. These three branches 
of the lumber industry, tho each has its distinct function to 
perform, have no real conflicting interest. Their interests are 
the same if they will but realize it. Certain phases of the 
business, of course, should be entirely in the hands of the 
manufacturer; another should rest with the wholesaler and 
another with the retailer. Neither branch should endeavor 
to invade the field of the other. There is no factor or con- 
dition which affects one branch of the industry that does not 
affect every branch thereof. The thing we should do is to 
determine our common ground and act upon it. This we may 
do without violating any State or Federal laws. 


The Retailer’s Rights and Needs 


The retailer is more interested in a stable market than 
he is in a low price. Yet he wants assurance, which he is 
entitled to have, that he is not having to pay more for his 
merchandise than his competitor. Of course, it is perfectly 
sound business for any buyer to purchase as cheaply as he 
can-and drive as hard bargains as he can, because he knows 
his competitor is doing the same thing. On the other hand, 
the manufacturer is trying to sell his product for as much 
as he can get for it, and if he can stabilize the value of his 
product and advance his price by collective effort, without 
violating any law, it should not be a matter of conflict 
between the various branches of the industry. 

Another thing which I wish to speak of at this time is the 
too great lack of knowledge of the fundamental economic 
conditions of our industry on the part of the great mass of 
distributers who come in direct contact with the consuming 
public. How much easier it is for the manager to say that 
high prices are due to the great lumber trust—that great 
myth which has existed in the minds of many people for a 
number of years, but which has never yet been discovered— 
than to say the price of lumber is due to the natural opera- 
tion of the law of supply and demand; that it is due to the 
fact that demand exceeds production, together with advances 
in the cost of labor and materials which are necessary in 
the manufacture of lumber. 


Comparative Trend of Lumber Prices 


Even at the price of lumber today there is no other com- 
modity that can be purchased as cheaply as lumber. How 
many manufacturers, wholesalers or retailers, not to men- 
tion the public at large, realize the fact that the purchasing 
pewer of lumber, measured by the value of other commod- 
ities, was only 69% percent during the first quarter of 1918 
of what it was in 1913, altho its price, figured on the Chicago 
market, showed an increase of 39 percent? How many realize 
that, altho lumber has advanced in price 39 percent as meas- 
ured in money, its purchasing power has declined 42.7 per- 
cent? Where it required one thousand feet of lumber to 
purchase a given unit of other commodities in 1913 it required 
1,427 feet of lumber to purchase the same quantity in the 
first quarter of 1918. How many dealers realize that a thou- 
sand feet of lumber purchased 23.4 bushels of wheat in 1913 
as against 12.4 bushels in 1917; that it purchased 35 bushels 
of corn in 1913 as against 16.3 bushels in 1917; 290 pounds 
of hogs in 1913 as against 180 pounds in 1917, and 190 
pounds of cotton in 1913 as against 133 pounds in 1917? 

These are things the dealer should know, and instead of 
telling the farmer that lumber is high and recommending 
that he postpone his purchasing until the price goes lower 
you should say to him that lumber is cheap now because he 
can buy more lumber at this time for a given quantity of his 
products than he ever could before. 

How are you to make these comprehensive studies unless 
I say, the thing for you to do 
is to organize your efforts and do the same character of 
constructive work in your branch of the industry that the 
manufacturers are trying to do in theirs, and then let your 
branch and ours work in harmony, fighting and building to 
the same end—prosperity in the whole industry. 





TO SPEED UP PRODUCTION OF CROSSTIES 


MoBILE, ALA., Sept. 16—A conference to speed up the 
production of crossties for railroad use was held here 
last week, called together by F. H. Fechtig, chairman of 
the southern regional purchasing committee, originator of 
the movement. The conference was called to order by 
W. F. Owen, general manager of the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern Railroad, who turned the meeting over to Mr. 
Fechtig and his associate, W. F. Mann. The purpose 
of the gathering was stated to be to form a body to look 
after the production of crossties for the railroads oper- 
ated by the administration. Specifications had been 
gotten out and complaints or criticisms might be sent 
to Washington, D. C. The attendance consisted mainly 
of members of the committee and representatives of rail- 
roads, and all were asked to urge farmers to get out ties 
during the winter, thus overcoming the shortage of labor. 
The demand for ties is extreme and a large quantity 
should be gotten out to furnish all railroads, which de- 
pend mainly upon the South for ties. Railroad construe- 


tion should not be impeded at this critical juncture. 
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Wartime problems of the retail lumber dealer—the 
foregoing might epitomize almost entirely the delibera- 
tions of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion during its second annual meeting, held in Chicago 
this week. How to solve these problems, holding in 
mind the interests of the country first and the retail 
industry afterward, was discussed in its various phases 
by prominent leaders, drawn not only from the realm 
of lumber retailing but manufacturing as well, and 
the convention closed with greater determination than 
ever to bend every effort among the retailers as an 
organized unit and individuals as well to help in the 
‘¢Win the War’’ program of the nation and its Allies. 
About 150 dealers were in attendance at the ses- 
sions; the dealers held their first day meeting, which 
was on Wednesday, at the South Shore Country Club 
and the second day’s proceedings were held in the 
Florentine Room of the Congress Hotel. The members 
gathered at the Congress Hotel Wednesday morning 
and were taken to the South Shore Country Club in 
taxicabs. A distinctive feature of this year’s meet- 
ing was the entertainment of visiting ladies, and while 
the dealers themselves were soberly discussing the 
problems of the trade as they are presented today the 
ladies were seeing the sights of Chicago as guests 
of the wives and daughters of local lumbermen who 
belong to the organization. The ladies following their 
luncheon were taken to the South Shoré Club late in 
the afternoon and in the evening they joined the gen- 
tlemen there at the annual banquet. The banquet was a 
real event, there also being a cabaret and musical 
program; the singing of Miss Myrna Sharlow, one of 
Campanini’s stars in the Chicago Grand Opera Co., 
being a distinctive treat. Dancing followed the ban- 
quet and at a late hour the visitors returned downtown 
in taxicabs. 

The President’s Address 


Officials of the association saw to it that grass did 
not grow under any one’s feet and the first session 
began promptly at 10 o’clock Wednesday morning 
in the large assembly room of the South Shore Country 
Club. President E. A. Diebold, of Pittsburgh, Pa., did 
not ‘waste any words in calling the convention to 
order, and following a brief salutation gave his annual 
address. In this address he reviewed thoroly the prob- 
lems that now beset the retailer. ‘‘Since our country 
entered the world war there has been an atmosphere 
of codperation everywhere,’’ began his address, ‘‘ Wash- 
ington is insisting on it both in production and con- 
servation as a means of helping our country attain 
victory—and with what wonderful results. The busi- 
ness world of the United States is going ahead with 
leaps and bounds. Is the retail lumber industry keep- 
ing abreast with this wonderful and rapid progress? 
There is only one possible way any industry which 
covers the whole country as the retail lumber industry 
does can keep pace with this rapid movement and that 
is to keep posted; to pursue facts, to make inquiry 
and to assist our Government. This can be accom- 
plished only thru a well organized national association, 
guided by recognized national council and managed by 
men engaged in the industry as a whole, reaping their 
benefit from the good accomplished and, lastly, but 
most important, supported by those eugaged in the 
industry in an unselfish and whole-hearted way.’’ 
President Diebold then took up some of the important 
matters that have come up for consideration among 
lumber retailers during the last two years. He made 
a plea for broader codperation by all lumber retailers, 
saying that the industry had common national prob- 
lems that could be solved only in a national way. He 
described as one of the most vital problems of the 
industry today the cost of doing business, or overhead 
expense, as the war has made great changes in the 
cost of conducting a retail lumber business. He told of 
the progress that had been made by the cost survey 
committee of the organization, but left it to Homer 
Chandler, of Chicago, chairman of the committee, to 
make a detailed report. 

The report of the president also reviewed the work 
of the trade relations committee, of which Guy Gray, 
o2 Cleveland, is chairman, saying that conferences had 
been held with the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, the War Industries Board, the National 
Building Federation, on helpful work in seeking to 
solve the problems that were peculiar to the eastern 
retail trade which grew acute within recent months. 
The work of the finance committee was told about, and 
also the joint conference, held in Chicago last May 
between officers of the organization and presidents 
and secretaries of State or regional associations, look- 
ing to some form of codperation in a national way. _ 
The special meeting of the directors of the associa- 
tion held on June 14 was explained, saying that the 
meeting, which was attended by other members as 
well, brought the attendance to more than a hundred. 
During that gathering a legislative committee was 
appointed which was to take in hand important mat- 
ters that would come up at Washington from time 
to time. Various other activities were told about, 
and, in closing, President Diebold praised the work 
of Secretary Charles A. Bowen, upon whose shoulders 
the details of numerous activities had fallen. 





NATIONAL RETAILERS HOLD NOTABLE ANNUAL 


War-time Problems of the Industry Make Collective Action 
ings Important Subject for Consideration—Prominent Manufacturers Speak 








The Secretary’s Report 

The report of Secretary Charles A. Bowen began 
with a detailed account of the various activities of the 
association during the year. Immediately following 
the convention last year a special committee was 
appointed to represent the association in conference 
with the executive committee of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association on subjects of vital inter- 
est to both associations. This conference resulted in 


a meeting of manufacturers and retailers in Chicago, 
Oct. 9 and 10, which ‘‘was the beginning, we believe, 
of a better understanding between manufacturers and 
retailers of each others’ problems, and of closer co- 
operation between the two branches of the trade.’’ 
Following that meeting, the manufacturers’ executive 
committee elected Julius Seidel, first vice president of 





JULIUS SEIDEL AND SECRETARY C. A. BOWEN 


the retailers’ association, to a place on their board of 
directors for the balance of their fiscal year, thus bring- 
ing the retail interests closer to the manufacturers’ 
problems, and vice versa. 

Arrangements were also made at that time for the 
employment of L. C. Boyle as the retail association’s 
legal adviser, to the organization’s great benefit. Mr. 
Boyle immediately revised the association’s articles to 
cover its situation until this convention, and laid down 
certain rules for the legal conduct of executive affairs. 

Feeling the need of a grading rules committee, such 
a committee was appointed. In this connection manu- 
facturers were requested to place a piece tally in all of 
their carload shipments, and this matter was brought 
up with the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. The manufacturers did not refuse to do’ this, 
but up to this time the matter is still in abeyance. 

On Dec. 4 in Chicago a special meeting of the mem- 
bers and other dealers was held at which a uniform 
cost survey system for retailers was thoroly discussed. 





A. T. STEWART, L. L. BARTH AND JOHN CLANEY 
A Trio of Entertainers 


At that time it was thought that the price of lumber 
sold by the retailer might be fixed by Government 
decree and that in order to secure proper consideration 
of such a proposition the retailers must be prepared to 
present accurate data. A permanent committee on 
costs was appointed and a schedule for obtaining infor- 
mation from members for use in such connection was 
decided on. Speaking on this subject, Secretary Bowen 
comments: 

We believe that this was the real start of a great awakening 
of the dealers to the importance of this matter, and much time 
and effort has been given by our associations as well as by 
other associations to assist their members in this direction. 
While the Government has not yet fixed the price of lumber 
from the retailer to the consumer, we have no assurance that 
this may not yet be done in connection with other national 
legislation, but, regardless of whether the matter comes-up for 
action or not, we believe that the dealers have been sufficiently 
awakened to their needs and so thoroly surprised at their own 


Imperative—Cost Survey Find- 


lack of knowledge of costs of carrying on their business that 
much earnest attention will continue to be given this subject, 
until a serviceable cost system is firmly established. 

The matter of a change in terms of sale proposed 
by the manufacturers was thoroly discussed at a meet- 
ing of officers in January, 1918, but so strong was the 
feeling against such a change at that time that the 
association went on record against it. In March a 
trade relations and a finance committee were appointed, 
both of which have been very active. On May 21 there 
was held in Chicago a joint meeting of the associa- 
tion’s officers and committeemen with the presidents 
and secretaries of State and regional lumber dealers’ 
associations thruout the country, called into confer- 
ence by the National association for the purpose of 
attempting to arrive at some basis upon which the trade 
might unite nationally for the best interests of the 
industry. This meeting, quoting Secretary Bowen, 
‘“was of extreme value in many ways, and from views 
there expressed and from correspondence on the sub- 
ject I feel sure that there is a decided interest and 
feeling for such a united body for the industry.’’ On 
June 14 members and other dealers held a special meet- 
ing in Chicago to discuss matters of national legisla- 
tive moment, and a fund of more than $20,000 for 
special work was pledged. 


The board of directors held four regular meetings 
during the year, in addition to the special meetings 
already mentioned. Secretary Bowen said: ‘‘The mem- 
bers of the board have all given liberally of their 
time to association .work, and several have refused 
reimbursement for their expense in attending the board 
meetings.’’ 

Upon request of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, Secretary Bowen and several members attended 
a meeting at Atlantic City, in July, of representatives 
of all national, State and regional associations affili- 
ated with the building industry. At this meeting was 
formed a National Federation of Building Industries 
by all associations represented, the objeet of which is 
to help the Government in the prosecution of the war 
in every way possible thru industrial means. This fed- 
eration has asked, and the War Industries Board prac- 
tically granted, that a special board be appointed by 
the Government thru which a proper contact may be 
maintained with the executive board of the federa- 
tion, and to endeavor to have all matters relating to 
building carefully considered before taking action. 
Secretary Bowen at this meeting signed an application 
for membership in the federation, without direct au- 
thority of the executive board, which authority he now 
requested, believing that such affiliation would result 
in much good. 


After reviewing his travels on association business 
and, in a general way, the work of his office in con- 
nection with the ‘‘Monthly Letter’’ ete., Secretary 
Bowen said: ‘‘We have never ceased our efforts in 
behalf of members in securing shipment of old orders, 
and have handled ninety-eight cases during the year; 
of those we have secured settlement of sixty-one either 
by getting the order shipped or by having our member 
paid in cash for the difference in price at the time the 
order was taken and at the time of settlement. We 
have thus saved our members hundreds of dollars.’’ 
In addition, the association has been of great serv- 
ice to its members by assisting them in locating stocks, 
furnishing them with copies of grading rules and other 
data ete. 


As to membership, Secretary Bowen reported that it 
had increased without special effort from 287 at the 
time of the last convention to 336 on Aug. 31 of this 
year. He urged an intensive campaign for member- 
ship immediately after the close of the convention, 
saying that he believed such a campaign would have 
immense results. He said: ‘‘ Never in the history of the 
trade has there been such a crying need for a na- 
tional association to look after its interests, nor so 
much thought given by the dealers everywhere to the 
importance of uniting under a national head for their 
own best interests and for the preservation of their 
businesses. Stress of conditions and a sudden realiza- 
tion of their lack of proper understanding of their 
various problems, together with a gradual awakening 
to the educational efforts put forth along this line, 
I believe, have brought this about.’’ If the association 
does not take advantage of the opportunity now, he 
believed, it will lose this opportunity of ‘‘ codérdinating 
the forces of the trade in a strong offensive and de- 
fensive line which can not be broken, but which is 
bound to advance and to put the retail lumber busi- 
ness in the front ranks of successful industries.’’ He 
concluded: 

We have only begun our work as a national association. 
There is much to be done, but I believe that we are on the 
right road, and that with the proper support of our members 
and with sufficient funds we can and will attain heights 
which have up to this time seemed impossible of reaching. 

I feel sure that a big future for this association is assured 
if the proper spirit continues to be shown and the individual 
service of the members is given whole-heartedly. Present 
business conditions may not be good; many of us may be 
called to serve our country in different capacities ; the future 
of the individual may not be clear, but I firmly believe that 
just over the horizon lies a better future than any of us have 
ever seen, and we should prepare ourselves now to be ready 
to meet that new day, already dawning; and I appeal to you 
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now, as business men, to be steadfast, staunch and true to that Attorney Boyle, thoroly familiar with recent nation—imore self-owned homes. ‘This is the true Spirit of 


yoursely and t your country, and to make yourselves Rie das son ft ows, : . a ee cae Bia Democracy, the promotion of those things in our national 
yoursst es and to ara rt Se toate dese Clee ntal developments insofar as the lumber in , life which add to our greatness, 
country that you are entitled to. dustry is concerned, would be in Chicago Thursday aioe a nee 

. é sae a al and address the convention. ppeal ror the Four oan 

Secretary Bowen incidentally thanked the lumber The matter of proposed affiliation of the association We have come to a point in our national existence when 


trade publications and the manufacturing and other as- 
sociations for the codperation and the ‘‘ goodfellowship 
and the. best wishes for our success which have been so 


7 : . as ° . as the best that is in us must be devoted unselfishly to the 
and regional or State associations, proposing an indirect public good, Our country is at war and therefore our busi- 


membership in the National for the regional or State ness is war. There must be no halting in our service to our 
‘ ‘ bodies, was then taken up. The proposed plan was country in this hour of its peril. In a few days you will 
evident.’ left in the hands of a joint committee The com- be called upon to aid the nation to finance its activities. 


s I = Our Government has estimated that for the year 1919 the 
Report of Treasurer mittee appointed was as follows: Representing the colossal aggregate of $24,000,000,000 will be required, and 


Financial affairs of the association were presented State or regional organizations: Otto E. Lay, Wis- this not in property but in money. We, as true-blue Ameri- 
he ‘ef report by Treasurer John Claney, of Chi ; a d : ' P 4 3 can citizens, must find that sum. The Government has no 
in a brief report by Treas ) y; consin; F. J. Ward, Northwestern; C. C. Harper, New Rea TiTne except, the property and the producing power of 


cago, which showed the receipts for the period from York; ys D. 2. Kennedy, Pennsylve Ania; W. N. Keough, the citizen. * 
Oct. 3, 1916, to Sept. 1, 1918, to be $19,300 and ex- Connecticut; C. F. Lucas, Southwestern; John Wood, While the aaa at our disposal stand to our credit on 
penses $18,674.02, leaving a surplus in the treasury Michigan, and H. C. Scearce, Indiana. Representing the books of industry, they are in reality a gift from Liberty. 


pp eee ~ a 4 . . he: = bh a Pipe ts Liberty, the great goddess presiding over the destinies of 
of $625.98. The appointment of committees, which the National: J. J. Comerford, Detroit, Mich.; A. M. Free America, now yo ag an ‘temporarily ae ae wee 


followed, was: Melone, Minneapolis, Minn.; Julius Seidel, St. Louis, pees 3a the great work of spreading her domain thruout the 
te —B forbes, chairman; George N, Glass Mo.; O. D. Hasset dianapoli 4s 1 illieam “StS . 
oun t Gatton a | toto chairman; George N. Glass, — ’ a . rm ,, Indianapolis, Ind., and Willian Our sons, our brothers, our friends are in France and are 
Credentinis—C. P. Stears, chairman; BE. J. Bald, c.c. ¥. “78%, OF foledo, Valo. proving to the world that the savagery, the vandalism ana 
Sieving, J. V. O’Brien is pate WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION the unspeakable vileness of the Hun are no match for the 
i ; Auditing—Edgar Cummings, chairman; J. D. Kennedy purpose and resolution of a free and enlightened people whose 
i R. H. Bennett and K. C, Evarts. : President John H. Kirby, of Houston, Tex., of the ———. and ae a ee been taxed beyond | the limit 
Constitution and bylaws—John B. Lloyd, chairman; H. C. National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was the firm} oy ge Ae pigs Ms yang cil cattle 
Scearce, Charles EB. Breitwieser, Warren J. Duffey. i : ’ firm in our resolution to win this fight than are the boys 


first speaker Wednesday afternoon. Mr. Kirby’s elo- engaged in actual combat. hey are freely offering their 





An Economist on Organization quence ran true to form and seldom has a plea for pa- af Pr nf hes gy ol bao se oe’ gy og 

; : ae . é 4 Tice seneros yace our dollars 

Following the committee announcements, Dr. Wilson  triotism and Ame ricanism bee n better put than in his Liberty's dollars, at Liberty’s disposal for such period as she 

Compton, the newly elected seeretary-manager of the Words. Speaking along lines of problems of indus- — shall need them, 

National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, formerly try in war times he closed his able address with a oilemate ahideen knows t the bong 4 & Bray oo Sith * 

: : * fees : ae . a J as J - 3 sadgzed, 4 jor as be. 4 >. and our orc 

chief dispatcher of the United States Shipping Board  Tinging plea for the success of the fourth Liberty loan never has been broken. * * * Our response to the fourth 

Emergency Fleet Corporation and one of the best and the downfall for all time of Prussianism. Said he: call which Liberty is soon to make will be complete, satisfy- 
known economists in the country, was introduced. Dr. The Spirit of Democracy is that spirit which has domi- ing and, © hope end belive, Gaal. ®* 


: . OT pea Theater sss aces ; q The unspeakable Hun said we pa 3 eal and would not 
‘ on. who is a sound and thoro thinker on economic nated the American people for 200 years and which had its as < te ncaa Pepe gi ee : 
ompton, aa appropriate expression in that marvelous document given to fight. He has been undeceived. He said likewise that in our 


subjects, reviewed the work of trade organizations in the world at Philadelphia on the Fourth of July, 1776, when sence we would Bot support our Government with our 
the past and their present sphere so ably that his ad- we said “all governments derive their just powers from the @0#/ars in Chis hour of national peril. Let us, in responding 
ir ‘n full is presented on page 49 At the conclu consent of the governed.” * * to our Government’s call for the fourth Liberty loan, also 
8s t resenves age 4, > € v : £ » 

— oe . te ‘ I ce ce 4 pages 1a : There are units in our ishiboatien and progress which are -#/!_ that Iie. ica Wil 

sion of his talk Dr, Compton was given a rising vote fundamental and which at no time can be ignored: First, , America | Be the Greatest 

of thanks for his lucid and keen presentation of a sub- the individual who is himself a part of the sovereignty ; ee Bega a nations of he earth assemble to 
iac { Ans 8 ue » welfare of the lumber second, the social unit, the home, which in itself is indis- consider matters which concern the liberty and happiness 
a that nia. ng seh to a wel . aly the J : : rs pensible to civilization, and last, the political unit, the and prosperity of mankind, America will have a seat at the 
hr + kl * a lina 8 gen 7 aa. 7 government which stands for the preservation and progress oy of =e table. * * “There are forces at work which 
yrief remarks by Julius Seidel, of St. Louis 0., Who of all three. Ww render this great eam: enormously potential in the 
said that Dr. Compton had analyzed the nee ne of One of the most essential things in building and pre- councils of nations. This country will set an example for 


serving a nation and in promoting the happiness and poe all the people of the earth. That that example will be of 


organization in as able a manner as was possible for of jts people is the home. The home is the domicile of patric a standard to bring emotions of pride and approval into every 


presentation, tism, of peace and contentment. By the fireside of the honest heart I have no doubt, 
prosperous and contented family are sweetness, joy, happiness. The Spirit of Democracy now is dominantly militant. 
Governmental Problems and Association Affiliation When the tolling husband comes home at night to a con- Wherever one may go in this republic * * * you find 
z 


— : a ss ee *, ee tented and happy home and is met at the gate. by playful the same national purpose and that is to sacrifice life and 
President Diebold read a telegram from | Attorney children, and enters the home to be greeted by a happy wife, property and to endure any character of suffering to the 
L. C, Boyle, who was detained in Washington on he thanks God for the Spirit of Democracy. In his heart end that the world may be made safe for democracy and 


important matters but giving assurances that he would — there is no riot against the law, no rebellion against con- permanent peace. 

be present Thursday At this point in the progran stituted authority, no tempest of communism. While this purpose is in complete possession of our hearts 
' yO), PROseny Snureaay. 4 nis | ) 2 Ene program I would not make invidious comparisons as between the the fact nevertheless remains that our men and women are 
' the recent Governmental ruling requiring that a per- avocations of men but you will permit me to say candidly with equal ardor devoted to the elements of progress, In 





mit be obtained from the State Councils of Defense for that society can boast of no class of citizens that is doing — realizing this hope for progress an agency has been sought 
eae Ni cihien gait is aes * ik E OF more to perpetuate this republic and promote the happiness by our Government that will bring us into its full realiza- 
any new construction work costing mor than $2,500, and patriotism of our. people than you retail lumbermen. tion. Among the means employed is the ambitious ship 
and the embargo order forbidding shipments of forest Why do I say that? The answer is obvious: Because you building program upon which we have entered. We know 







i products, with some exceptions, in all territory east “ ny ae ag ry ‘ —_ ial ; that ger ge nome hg ge ro. pa pod wage Dh ty ae 
; J . Pe ey gE aoe i aeiiade r | n the very nature of your business you are studying ou power o 8 armies than thru its ships, whose white sails 
: of the Mississippi River, were dis¢ ussed. The discus methods by which you can assist men and women to acquire might be seen in every part of the eastern hemisphere. 
sion would have extended longer had it not been known homes, methods by which you can add to the jewels of the That condition is coming to us and I predict for America a 








A GROUP OF GOOD LOOKING RETAILERS HAILING FRO M ST. LOUIS, MO. BUCKEYE STATE RETAILERS WHO BELIEVE COOPERATION SPELLS SUCCESS 
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civilization greater than Roman, Grecian or any other which 
the world at any time has known. It will be a civilization 
based upon Justice and Liberty, a civilization that will en- 
dure, a civilization that will be as eternal as God, because it 
will, be a Christian civilization, not a pagan civilization. 


Democracy is supported by the indominable spirit of men 
who prefer freedom, right living, right thinking, right acting 


, to life under ignorable conditions or autocratic power, It is 


today wringing the haughtiness and insolence from adherence 
of eset but only because the enslaving ambition of 
Prussian militarists caused them to seek to impose their 
will upon the world. These two forces can not be recon- 
ciled. One must destroy the other and in this titanic strug- 
gle the might of right thinking men will prevail. God and 
America and her allies so will. 


Cost Survey Plan 


The report of the committee on cost survey was 
made by its chairman, Homer E. Chandler, of Chicago. 
He detailed step by step what had been sought and 
what had been accomplished by the committee in the 
matter of seeking a uniform cost accounting system 
that would be elastic enough to be applicable to small 
town dealers as well as city lumber retailers. He said 
that a study had been made on the cost of conducting a 
retail lumber business in Chicago, St. Louis, Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit and Pittsburgh. He ex- 
plained more in detail the Chicago plan that had been 
worked out in codperation with W. W. Thompson & Co., 
certified public accountants, who have made a specialty 
of arranging cost accounting systems for large indus- 
tries. J. F. Grimes of that company appeared and ex- 
plained to the dealers a chart which had been prepared 
covering the Chicago plan. 

A cost accounting system for retail lumber yards 
should embrace, according to the report of the com- 
mittee of which Mr. Chandler is chairman, the follow- 
ing essential features: 

1, The initial plan must not be complicated or eum- 
bersome. It must be simple, readily understood and 
easy to apply to the accounting of any retail lumber 
business. 

2. It must be comprehensive so that absolutely every 
item of expense will be included in costs. 

3. It must be capable of expansion in order to include 
costs more in detail, if desired, and also to take care of 
new conditions and new developments in the business. 

The report stated further: 

Because of the trend of national affairs, owing to war con- 
ditions, it is of vital importance at this time that we have 
accurate and complete charts of costs in the various cities. 
The Government has already fixed prices at mill points for 


cost of doing business in Pittsburgh. In presenting 
the figures for 1917 the high mark was in December, 
when the overhead cost was $12.66 a thousand feet and 
the low mark in May, when the figure was $7.70. The 
discrepancy was explained in that the low cost was 
during a favorable weather season, when the heaviest 
volume of lumber was sold, and the high figure during 
inclement winter weather, when sales were at a min- 
imum, Showing how the war has affected the cost of 


doing business, Mr. Glass cited figures covering months 
in 1918, the costs for January being $16 a thousand 
feet, $13.36 for February; $11.98 for March, $9.90 for 
April and $11.48 for May. These costs covere| a vol 
ume of business ranging from 17,000,000 to 20,000,000 
feet annually. The matter of further work toward se- 
curing a cost accounting system that would apply to va- 
rious cities and towns was left in the hands of the com- 
mittee for further report. 





The details of the Chicago retail yard cost survey pian were as follows: 
SURVEY OF RETAIL LUMBER MERCHANDISING COSTS 


TCO AT te ME rs nines Gee 0.9 be ein Seles t. cee eetinees wheres 
Operating Costs: 
Added to purchase price on lumber feetage basis— 

Yarding (all wages and expenses for handling lumber in 
and out of yard) 

Cartage and delivery expense (wages, supplies and all 
other expenses for delivering lumber) 

Fired Charges— 
Depreciation on equipment— 
10% per annum on original cost of buildings, machin- 
ery, fixtures, sheds ete. 
20% per annum on original cost of horses, wagons, 
autos etc., rent, taxes, insurance etc..........+.e06- 
Total yarding and delivery expense feetage sold 
PAE BRTO DEP L000 Si cccccccecsocwetece 
Taken up on percentage basis— * 

Selling expense (all salaries and expenses of employees 
handling sales, including commission and advertis- 
ing) 

Dressing (cost of dressing and remanufacturing lumber) 

Administrative expense— 

Salaries of principals or officers, also all other office 
help other than those handling sales and collections 

Collecting (all collectors’ salaries and expenses, also 
legal and agency expenses) 

Interest paid, less interest received 

Cash discounts (discounts taken less received) 

Postage, telephone, telegrams, stationery and all other 
incidental expenses 

Fived Charges— 

Interest on investment (6% per annum on paid up capi- 
tal and surplus) 

Depreciation— 

21%4% per annum on average stock of lumber carried 
10% on office furniture, equipment ete. 

Reserve for bad debts (% of 1% on sales for period) 

Taxes and licenses (personal property etc.) 

Insurance and taxes (other than included in yarding and 
BES TC) ee irre errr rr 

Total operating expense taken up on a percentage 
NOMINEE e etic AGRE cae ae RF Poa Teh eee Se bere 
OUR GOONAUINE COULD ciao cc 58605668 6 vccvt peeves 





lumber and we are confronted 
with the possibility that retail 
prices for lumber may also be 
fixed by Government authori- 
ties. This makes it imperative 
that reliable surveys of costs 
should be worked out immedi- 
ately and made periodically. 

It is equally important that 
the various cities affiliated with 
our National association shall 
adopt a uniform schedule of 
costs so that intelligent com- 
parisons can be made, based 
upon a standardized form. 10 RETAIL 


The reports furnished to | {|| SHIPPING 


your committee, based upon the 
Chicago schedule of costs, af- N DIRECT MILL 
ford the following interesting 
comparisons of merchandising 


expenses reduced to percent- 20 DISCOUNT ALLOWED 


ages of sales: 
Percent 1 


CHART OF 
ST LOUIS LUMBER TRADE EXCHANGE 


INCOME DIVISION 
SALES 


DEDUCTIONS FROM SALES 


RETURNS & ALLOW- RETAIL 


NOMINAL ACCOUNTS 


PURCHASE DIVISION 
PURCHASES 

YARD PURCHASES 

RE-MILLING SERVICE 

DIRECT MILL PURCHASES 

DEDUCTIONS FROM PURCHASES 


DISCOUNT TAKEN 
PLANING MILL 


ses 
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Buffalo .....csccccseece 87.82 
Chicago «--.++++++++++-2681 |] RETURNS & ALLOW-SHIPPING =) EXPENSE 
Del ITT TEeR 8g | |B) RETURNS & ALLOW: DIRECT MILL a FUREMENS SALARIES 
Pitteborgh ..........+. 23.80 | it] FREIGHT OUTBOUND - SHIPPING b LABOR 
rare PAN 
ing vnines upon eosts bas been | 26, FREIGHT OUTBOUND- DIRECT MILL ‘ amuurene 


strongly advocated by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and it 
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ing. Why should an industry 3 
as important as the retail lum- 
ber trade delay its recognition 
of this principle or postpone 
the immediate adoption of a 
uniform and practical system 
of cost surveys? 


Statistics Are Cited 
Mr. Grimes, who followed 
Mr. Chandler, explained in 


detail features of the Chi- 
cago plan. There developed 
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9 MISCELLANEOUS 
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5I| MAINTENANCE 


INCOME 
is now universally recognized 
as sound, scientific merchandis- 0 INTEREST RECEIVED 


b FOREMEN 
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‘a FUEL & WATER 
b LIGHT & POWER 
ic REPAIRS TO BUILDINGS 


d FUEL LIGHT & POWER 

e RENT 

f INSURANCE 

& TAXES 

h DEPRECIATION 

i SUNDRY SUPPLIES & EXPENSE 








EXPENSE DIVISION 
YARDING 


{ SUPERINTENDENCE 


SELLING 


SALARIES & COMMISSIONS 0 Sinrccions 
1| ADVERTISING 
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SALESMENS EXPENSES 


=] 


ENTERTAINING 


some rivalry between that 
lan and the one that is be- 


ing used by the St. Louis. 


Lumber Trade Exchange. H a FIRE le TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
Deniers trom st, Louis | msurance ——{}reyzo, NN SS EE Aes cacseran 
claimed that their plan f COMMISSIONS 

came more nearly conform- 5]| TAXES (Stale & County) 

ing to the ideas as to costs | |S! DEPRECIATION OF EQUIPMENT OFFICE & ADMINISTRATIVE 

as set forth by the Federal 

Trade Commission, while DELIVERY SALARIES fg cxgeurive 


Chicagoans declared their 
plan came more nearly be- 
ing a plan strictly for the 
retailing of lumber. The 
St. Louis plan, an illustra- 
tion of which appears in 
connection with this report, 
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was explained in detail by SUNDRY EXPENSES ° 
H. W. Henry, of the audit- TEAM & TRUCK HIRE 
ing firm Ernst & Ernst. of | |6| RENT (Garages & Stables) 


St. Louis. A discussion as 
to costs followed, several 
taking part, and was led 
by George N. Glass of Pitts- 
burgh, who gave a range of 
figures that covered the 
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NOTE, 


INTEREST PAID i 
911 BAD ACCOUNTS 


SUNDRY EXPENSE ( AUTO EXPENSE 


a SALESMENS SALARIES 
b SALESMENS EXPENSES 


la STATIONERY & SUPPLIES 
b TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 


POSTAGE 

WATER FUEL & LIGHT 
LEGAL EXPENSE 

DUES & SUBSCRIPTIONS 
TAXES, MERCHANTS 


d COLLECTION EXPENSES 


EXECUTIVE EXPENSES 


OTHER EXPENSES 


DONATIONS 
FEDERAL TAXES 


ACCOUNTS Nos. 1-22-25 AND 73 APPLY ONLY TO SHIPPING SALES DIVISION. 

ACCOUNTS Nos. 12-2326 AND 42 APPLY ONLY TO DIRECT MILL SALES DIVISION 
ACCOUNT Ny. 48 APPLIES ONLY TO PLANING MILL OPERATIONS. 
ACCOUNTS Nes. 31 AND 93 ARE NOT TO DE INCLUDED IN OPFRATING COST 
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Chart of Operating Accounts 


Retail Lumber Dealers 
General Ledger Accounts 


Analysis Record 
30 Purchases 


81 Yard purchases 
82 Direct mill purchases 
33 Millwork 
40 Yerdi 34 Ete. 
4 arding 
41 Superintendence 
42 Foremen 
43 Tallymen and yardmen 
44 Fuel and water 
45 Light and power 
46 Repairs to buildings and 
equipment 
47 Insurance and taxes on 
buildings ete. 
48 Depreciation on buildings 


= 


ete, 
49 Sundry supplies and ex- 
pense 
50 Cartage and delivery 
expense 
51 Wages—Barn bosses 


52 Wages—Teamsters and 
truck drivers 

53 Oil, gasoline, 
ete. 

54 Truck repairs 

55 Feed 

56 Horseshoeing 

57 Team and truck hire 

58 Depreciation 

59 Freight outward 


supplies 


60 Selling expense 
61 Salesmen’s salaries 
62 Salesmen’s expenses 
63 Salesmen’s commissions 
64 Advertising 
65 Freight outward 
66 Sundry selling expense 
70 Dressing and remanufac- 
turing lumber 
71 Foremen’s salaries 
72 Labor 
78 Tools and repairs 
74 Fuel, light and power 
75 Insurance and taxes 
76 Depreciation 
77 Sundry planing mill ex- 
pense 
80 Administrative expense 
81 Executive salaries 
82 Office salaries 
83 Stationery and supplies 
84 Telephone and telegraph 
85 Postage 
86 Water, fuel and light 
87 Collection expense 
88 Light expense 
89 Audit fees 
90 Executive expenses 
91 Interest paid 
92 Loss on accounts 
93 Donations 
94 Taxes 
95 Discount on sales 
Revenue Accounts 
101 Retail 
102 Direct mill 
103 Millwork 


104 
105 


100 Sales 


110 Returns and allowances 
111 Classified as above etc. 
150 Discount on purchases 
151 Interest earned 

152 Rent received 

153 Miscellaneous income 
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L. R. PUTMAN AND JOHN H. KIRBY- A PAIR OF 
SOUTHERN PINERS 


An interesting talk on the importance of organiza 
tion of retail dealers, especially in view of new bur- 
dens placed by the war, was ma’e by John EK. Lloyd, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., who has been in close touch with 
the eastern situation and developments. Mr. Lloyd 
gave some strong ideas on how dealers can help win 
the war, and what the dealers can do not only to help 
their government and themselves now but in prepara 
tion for the post-war period. He told the dealers that 
they should not be afraid to confide with each other on 
matters of facts and figures about their business and 
that the more they confi 'ed now the better conditions 
will be for the entire trade after the war is over. He 
said that the Government had not time in this hour of 
stress to deal with individuals, and could only consider 
matters of industrial importance with associations. 
He urged strongly that the dealers insist that a retail 
lumberman be named a member of the lumber commit 
tee of the War Industries Board and cited how the 
retail coal dealers had accomplished so much thru 
a retail coal man being a member of the National Fuel 
Administration. How could have the coal administra 
tion solved retail distribution problems without a retail 
coal dealer as counsel, he asked? ‘* You cannot get 
anywhere by sitting down at home,’’ was a pungent 
remark of the speaker. He cited the wonderful organ 
ization among labor and how easy it was for labor to 
get the ear of the ‘‘powers that be’’ at Washington 
chiefly on that account, while branches of industry not 
well organized were just kept going ‘‘round in rings’’ 
at Washington and getting nowhere. The members 
were toll by the speaker that the Government had this 
week taken over the retail yard of Edward F. Henson 
& Co., in Philadelphia, and, tho it could not be fore 
told, the action might be the forerunner of other yards 
being taken over. Before the afternoon session closed 
Warren J. Duffey, of Toledo, an attorney who is con 
versant with lumber matters, told the members they 
should get busy and urge the Government to take more 
stocks out of retail yards, as such a procedure would 
help the Government from anticipating much of its 
wants in advance, 

The session closed with the appointment of the nom 
ination committee as follows: J. H. MeDonald, Minne 
apolis, Minn, I, N. Combs, Lexington, Ky., George F. 
Miler, Milwaukee, Wis., and J. J. Munn, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

THURSDAY FORENOON SESSION 


The opening session of the second day of the con 
vention was called to order by President Diebold at 
10:30 in the Florentine room of the Congress Hotel. 
The report of the trade relations committee, prepared 
by Chairman Guy Gray, of Cleveland, was read by 
Secretary Bowen. The report was devoted entirely to 
discussion of terms of sale. The Northwestern Lum 
bermen’s Association had proposed that the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association and other retail 
associations join in establishing terms between manu 
facturers and wholesalers and dealers as follows: 60 
days net; 2 percent on net amount of invoice for pay- 
ment 80 percent within fifteen days from date of in 
voice, and final settlement within five days after ar 
rival of car. The report recommended that instead 
the following less drastic schedule, if deemed advisable 
by the president, be submitted to the board of directors 
for a vote: 60 days net; 2 pereent on net amount of 
invoice for payment 80 percent within fifteen days from 
date of invoice accompanied by bill of lading; in the 
case of transit cars, fifteen days from date of purchase; 
final settlement within five days from arrival of car. 

The main feature of the morning session was a 
splendid address by Charles 8. Keith, of Kansas City, 
president of the Southern Pine Association. It was 
received with hearty applause and a rising vote of 
thanks. President Diebold accepted, on behalf of the 
association, an offer by L, R. Putman, director of pub- 
licity of the Southern Pine Association, to send copies 
of the address to the 15,000 retailers on the mailing 
list of that association, and also expressed the thanks 
and appreciation of the assembled retailers for the 
offer. Mr. Keith’s address appears in full on page 46B, 

Finances 

L. L, Barth, of Chicago, chairman of the joint legis 
lative and finance committee, then presented his report. 
On the legislative side it referred to arrangements 
made for meeting necessary expenses and to the ap- 


pointment of Gen. L. C. Boyle as counsel for the 
association. Passing to the finance division of the 
joint committee the chairman estimated that it would 
be necessary to raise $18,000 for the expenses of the 
ensuing fiscal year and submitted a scale of increased 
membership fees. This was revised by action of the 
convention, the following scale being adopted after 
considerable discussion: for concerns whose _ sales 
amount to less than $50,000 a year, $10; $50,000 to 
$75,000, $15; $75,000 to $100,000, $25; $100,000 to 
$150,000, $45; $150,000 to $200,000, $60; #290,000 to 
$250,000, $100; $250,000 to $300,000, $125; $300,- 
000 to $350,000, $150; $350,000 to $400,000, $175; 
$400,000 to $450,000, $225; $450,000 to $500,000, $275; 
$500,000 to $550,000, $525; $550,000 to $700,000, 
$400; $700,000 to $800,000, $500; $800,000 to $900, 
000, $600; $950,000 and over, $700. 

The report showed balance on hand $625.98, against 
which some bills are outstanding. It also recommended 
that an executive committee of five members be ap- 
pointed to have general supervision over the affairs of 
the association under the direction of the board of di- 
rectors, and that a membership committee be appointed 
to coédperate with the directors in securing new mem- 
bers. Both these recommendations were ordered re- 
ferred to the committee on constitution and by-laws. 

For the information of the convention, A. L. Ford, 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, then read a telegram 
just received from Washington by this paper giving 
the latest interpretation of the embargo which went 
into effect Monday night against shipments of lumber 
from any point in the United States or Canada to points 
east of the Mississippi an! north of the Ohio, except- 
ing those for war purposes. This statement indicated 
that it was not the intention of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration to shut off legitimate lumber shipments and ex- 
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THEODORE Kk. RECHTIN, OF EVANSVILLE, IND. ; 
A Director 


plained the process by which permits could be secured. 
It appears in full in another part of this issue. 


Building Associations are Discussed 


KK. V. Haymaker, of Detroit, then led a discussion of 
‘*Building and Loan Association Possibilities.’’ He 
drew a very optimistic picture of conditions after the 
war, when the millions of returned soldiers and sailors 
will be establishing homes, which will mean a tremen- 
dous amount of house building, besides catching up 
with the normal need of about 600,000 new homes a 
year, the supplying of which has been deferred but not 
cancelled by the war. A call for a show of hands by 
retailers from cities where there are building and loan 
associations indicated that almost every city repre- 
sented has these beneficial institutions. Propounding 
and answering the question why building associations 
should be boomed at this time when there is little or 
no house buil ling the speaker pointed out the desira 
bility of these associations accumulating large assets, 
which should be invested in Liberty Bonds, in order 
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Kk. V. HAYMAKER AND J. R. MOOREHEAD—THE BUILD 
ING AND LOAN TWINS 


to be in position to meet the great demand for building 
loans after the war. William Ryan, of Toledo, said 
that the building and loan associations in southern 
Ohio have on hand more cash than the banks. He ad- 
vised lumbermen to do everything possible to foster 
these associations as they are the best friends the dealer 
in building materials has. J. R. Moorehead, of Kansas 
City, Mo., secretary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, said that he was making an investigation 
to see how many of the ninety-three L. W. W.’s recently 
convicte | at Chicago owned their own homes, this being 
in connection with Mr. Haymaker’s remark that the 
I. W. W. is not recruited from the ranks of home 
owners. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


The Thursday afternoon session was opened by the 
reading of the resolutions, all of which were unanimous- 
ly adopted. The first resolution called upon all regional 
associations to submit to the association’s accountants 
samples of their cost systems, to be used for reference 
in the working out of a uniform retailers’ cost system 
that would be adapted to all sections of the country. 
The second expressed gratification of the work done 
by the American Institute of Architects in studving 
housing problems and to it pledged the association’s 
cocperation toward creating better housing conditions. 
The third resolution pledged the members personally 
and their resources to the war, dedicated the associa- 
tion to the great task undertaken by General Pershing’s 
armies and asking only that it and its members be 
given an opportunity to serve as they were best fitted. 
The last resolution expressed thanks to the Chicago re- 
tailers for their royal entertainment of the visiting del- 
egates to the convention. 

General L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, Mo., legal ad- 
viser of the association, was the first speaker at the 
afternoon session. The necessity of the retailers unit- 
ing and securing representation in Washington in the 
defense of their interests was the subject on which he 
dwelt. He said in substance: 


There is no one thing so manifest to me as is the fact that 
retailers need direct representation in Washington for the 
protection of their interests. How this representation is 
evolved does not matter: but that retailers unite for the 
study and solution of their problems and coéperate fully 
in this business does matter. We have two types of retail 
organizations—the regional and the national; unfortunately 
the impression has gotten abroad that there isn’t much in 
common between these two types, and especially that the 
National organization is of service to the retailers in the 
larger cities only instead of to all. This impression may 
have been gained thru the details of the organization of 
this National association; but that misunderstanding hi 
been cleared up, and now all retailers, whether members of 
regional associations or of the National, should lose no time 
in uniting in Washington. 

I understand that there is some difference in opinion as 
to how this union could be effected, The idea of the regional 
associations seem to be that if they affiliate with the Na- 
tional they would lose their identity; and some members of 
the National apparently believe that should the regional or- 
ganizations become affiliated with it, it would lose its na- 
tional character and become more nearly a_ sectional or re 
gional affair. They maintain that the National association 
must preserve itself as a truly national organization and 
that a union such as proposed would be undesirable. We 
must put away such ideas. I know thet it is not the pur- 
pose of the National to advocate this affiliation for the pur- 
pose of interfering with or handicapping the regional as- 
sociations in their highly important and necessary work, or 
that such affiliation could do otherwise than increase the 
national importance of the mother association. ; 

I advocate a federated organization, assuming the plastic 
form of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associition, 
which is a true example of an organization of organizations. 
It is the codperation of the entire retail trade for the solu 
tion of national problems that is needed, thru the regional 
associations and centered in the National. If a retail date 
is not enough interested in his regional field to identify him: 
self with the association covering his particular territory 
he won’t make a good coéperator in the National association « 
and that is why cojperation thru the regional organizations 
should be sought. ee 

Conditions resulting from the war are such that the very 
life of your business is in balance, and united effort is nece~ 
sary to preserve it. The retailers in Chicago can't do 
alone, nor can the regional association; but it can be wane 
thru a united industry. If the spirit of codéperation — 
service is not born now, your meeting is in vain, and it wil 
in addition be a reflection on the progressiveness and alert 
ness of yourselves. , 

As to the original proposition of having the regional as 
sociations themselves affiliate with the National into ont 
great body of retailers, instead of being individually repre 
sented in it as now proposed: The National could not fone 
tion, could not finance or serve the industry effectively 
made up of regional associations. These regional associations 
could not finance the mother association properly to main: 


(Concluded on Page 73.) 
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War has given a great impetus to the development of cer- 
tain tendencies in political and industrial life thruout the 
world. Many precalculations as to methods of best waging 
war have turned out to have been miscalculations. Many 
activities which, before the war, would have been condemned 
as oppression are today encouraged and commended as meet- 
ing vital national needs. Many of the principles of in- 
dustrial organization projected a few years ago, despite the 
opposition of some courts, some economists and an ill formed 
public opinion, are today made compulsory by the very 
agencies of Government itself. Thus may the span of a few 
years work abrupt change in social and industrial organiza- 
tion. 

Great Britain, in the fervor and zeal of the first days of 
the war, declared the principle “Business as usual.” On 
this basis she attempted to erect a victorious army. Mean- 
while the enemy of the world was making war its sole and 
only business. It has not been, until the Allied nations have 
accepted the principle of “Business as unusual” that the 
Hiun has been meeting himself on the way back to Berlin. 

Business is abnormal. But the more abnormal business 
has become the greater has become the challenge to busi- 
ness men for efficient adjustment of business to these abnor- 
mal conditions so that the mighty military arm of the na- 
tion might not be weakened from within. The demands of 
efficiency have been not relaxed but magnified. “Efficiency 
despite abnormality” is the super-task of American business 
today. Nowhere is that demand more vigorous than it is 
in the lumber industry, one of the bulwarks of American 
life. Your patriotism as well as your business judgment will 
approve the maintenance by you of the means of securing to 
yourselves and to your industry that degree of coérdination, 
mutual understanding and coéperation by which alone you 
can severally and collectively discharge your full duty to 
your industry, to your country and to the peoples of the 
world. 

Your presence here gives evidence of your belief that a 
national association among you is an agency of more effi- 
cient business, an instrument for the promotion of intelli- 
gent and fair competition and tne herald of a greater future 
prosperity. Your association is your means of coérdination 
of the vital but otherwise unharnessed forces within your 
business. I do not think that the maintenance of a na- 
tional organization, a national mouthpiece, a national clear- 
ing-house of thought and purpose, is a guaranty of that 
measure of efficiency, fairness and prosperity to which you 
aspire. But I believe that national organization is the only 
means of meeting national problems. And national prob- 
lems do exist wherever there are common national aims, 
aspirations and impulses, You do not expect a single city 
to govern a State, or a single State to govern a nation any 
more than you expect to permit a lone degenerate in Pots- 
dom, Germany, to rule Europe. So you do not expect that 
the ideals and purposes of your business shall be repre- 
sented by an agency in the determination of whose thought 
and action you have had no voice. You mean that your 
business shall be democratic just as your government 1s 
democratic. You desire that fairness, justice and truth 
shall be a force as dominant in business and industry as it 
is to be in government and political life, as soon as Prus- 
slanism, the hideous beast that violates human liberties, is 
driven from the face of the earth. If, then, this is your 
aspiration, you will not fail to maintain in vigor that na 
tional organization thru which your collective purpose and 
thought and will may find expression. 

National Organization Promotes Efficiency and Fairness 

I believe in national organization in business because of 
what it can do to help make business organization efficient, 
business methods fair and the business man prosperous,  In- 
fluential Government agencies encourage such organization 
because of the greater facility with which an organized in- 
dustry meets present national needs. Edward N. Hurley, 
formerly chairman of the Federal Trade Commission and now 
head of the Federal Shipping Board, used to predicate his 
attitude toward business generally on a profound confidence 
in the inherent ability and integrity of business men, His 
thought was that fair and prosperous business was to be 
brought about by encouraging men to inform themselves as 
to the status of their own business and of all business so 
that they might see and understand their own position in 
relation to the position of all others with whom they were 
competing. 

Intelligent and well informed competition is a guaranty 
of safety and protection to legitimate business interests. 
Ignorant and aimless competition is a guaranty of disaster 
sooner or later to a large proportion of the participants. 
If the facts are known, you will understand your own busi- 
hess and will know how best to adjust your own business 
to the conditions in industry and trade as you find them. 
Likewise you will enable the whole people to understand 
your business and its needs. And therein do you have yet 
another guaranty of security. For the highmindedness, 
fairness and integrity that characterizes American business 
men generally characterizes also the American people. The 
public attitude toward any business, if it is guided by facts 
and not by fancy or prejudice, will be essentially fair. 
Therefore see that the facts are known—known among your- 
selves and to all people. 

Here is an important public service that is given by na- 
tional organizations in many industries. The field is wide 
open to you. 

Let me state a few facts to which the experience of trade 
associations in the United States call attention. It has 
been my privilege to have studied the organization and 
activities of many associations in American industry and 
trade, Experience is a capable teacher. I am to review 
therefore the history of association effort especially among 
retail lumber dealers in this country. 

The Evolutions of Trade Organizations 

The trade association movement is of relatively recent de 
velopment. The growth of railroad transportation in this 
country wrought a great change in competitive conditions. 
Railroads have been the world’s greatest leveler of prices. 
Local monopoly which existed as long as competition from 
distant supply sources was impracticable was broken down. 


*Address delivered at the Second Annual Convention 


of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
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Trade Organization in American 


[By Wilson Compton, Chicago, Secretary National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association ] 


As long as competition was limited by objective conditions, 
associations of dealers in the same trade were infrequent. 
Local exchanges, boards of trade and pools were not uncom- 
mon, but the activities of these were generally confined to 
direct price agreements. Where the local prosecuting officers 
were energetic these organizations were often destroyed. 
Sooner or later the laws were changed to secure for the 
public protection against occasionally extortionate prices. 
But in any event these organizations had only a local signi- 
ficance, 

But better methods of production and transportation 
threatened to disturb the local security of dealers. The 
number of dealers who could actually compete in a given 
place was greatly multiplied. Competition, thus accentuated, 
eliminated many dealers unable to withstand the loss of 
their markets to more capable and efficient competitors. 
This was immediately following the Civil War and during 
the early seventies. In a considerable degree the nation 
wide panic of 1873 and the subsequent depression is trace 
able to this condition which affected all lines of trade. 

Industrial and commercial crises are disastrous to vested 
interests but they have been great purifiers and great teach 
ers. The first association of importance among retail lum- 
ber dealers was organized during this period of which I 
speak, in Iowa, the heart of that middle Western territory 
far from the sawmill—where today the organization of re 
tail dealers is perhaps the most complete and effective, This 
was the National Association of Lumber Dealers in 1876, 
organized by retailers in Illinois, Iowa, Kansas and Mis- 
sour, but having in its membership members as far distant 
as New England. 

This association, the first endeavor at national organiza 
tion among you, was dissolved in 1888, Its dissolution was 
promptly followed by the organization of separate associa- 
tions in the Mississippi Valley. One of the first of these 
was the Missouri & Kansas Association of Lumber Dealers, 
the father of the present efficient Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association. The influential Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation was organized in 1890 and the Western in 19038. 

In the Hast were the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Protective 
Association and the New York Lumber Trade Association, 
formed in the middle eighties. By 1890 regional organiza 
tion among retail lumber dealers had swept practically the 
entire territory east of the Rocky Mountains. 

But once the regional organization had been effected the 
progressive thought of the membership reached out for a 
national organization by means of which the regional effort 
might be better codrdinated. This thought found expression 
in the organization in 1890 of the United Association or 
Lumbermen, composed of the officers of affiliated regional 
associations. 

This experiment proved inadequate. In 1896 it was suc 
ceeded by the Lumber Secretaries’ Association, later incor 
porated, in 1902, as the Lumber Secretaries’ Bureau of In 
formation. The membership of this bureau was confined to 
retail association secretaries and the members of the re 
gional associations thus represented were designated “sub 
seribers” to the service of the bureau. This organization 
became an effective instrument in promoting the purposes 
and covrdinating the efforts of the associations of retail 
lumber dealers west of the Appalachian Mountains. 








THE nation that began the war by agggression 
and rapine must end it by submission and resti- 
tution. If you hear anyone advocating peace 
by negotiation ask him if he is working for the 
kaiser. 








At the same time, in 1902, the Eastern States Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Assoclation was organized in that far east- 
ern territory into which the Lumber Secretaries’ bureau did 
not penetrate. 

Thus, at all times since the birth of lumber association 
effort, there have been common purposes and aspirations 
among you which have found expression in some form of 
national organization. The methods of associations have 
changed and to some extent their purposes. Business ideals 
and business morality have changed during the half cen 
tury of the life of trade associations in your -usiness. ‘The 
laws have changed, too, and the public interests are now 
protected in many ways that a few years ago were unknown, 
In a general sense, however, the purposes of your association 
are not changed. What do you desire to accomplish in 
your individual business? You desire prosperity; you desire 
‘honor among men; you desire the freedom of thought and 
action of which the Constitution is your guaranty; yeu 
desire the fullest measure of freedom in the enjoyment of 
your property, that is consistent with the welfare of the 
nation and of society; you desire now, probably more than 
anything else, to help to win this war, to the end that the 
rights and liberties of yourself and your fellowmen ‘shall be 
safeguarded, You expect the associations which represent 
you to promote these purposes and desires of yours. You 
expect the achievements of your association to Increase your 
prosperity ; to increase your good repute among men; to in- 
crease the magnitude and the measure of success of your 
contribution to victory over the common enemv in this war. 


Association Membership a Duty 


It seems to me that the full discharge of your obligation 
to yourselves, your industry and your country demands that 
you equip yourselves with whatever instrumentalities are 
best able to help you to the achievement of these purposes. 
Your regional associations have begome part and parcel of 
your business, You will maintain them in even greater 
vigor than heretofore. But you will also spare no effort to 
strengthen your common purposes by maintaining a national 
voice for expression of national purpose, a national agency 
for the performance of national duty, a national forum for 
the discussion and interchange of national thought. 

National association efforts in many industries have failed 
repeatedly not because of a mistaken theory but because of 
an unfortunate application of the theory. National effort 
can have general support only to the extent to which it 
represents and responds to the common interests of the in 


Industry 





dustry. Where the interests of different members are diver- 
gent there is no national purpose but a regional or sectional 
purpose, A national organization that ventures to tamper 
with a platform that disregards the national differences in 
sectional interests has a short lease of life. It either dis- 
integrates or else itself becomes sectional. If you have, as 
an industry, no national purposes or aspirations you can 
have no adequate basis for national organization. But if 
you do have such purposes and aspirations you will not 


achieve them except thru the instrumentality of a national 
association. 


The Threat of Regulation 

What are some of the specific lines of activity among 
successful national associations? I shall not attempt an 
exhaustive analysis. Doubtless your other speakers and 
your committees have searched and discussed them. Abnor- 
mal conditions provoked by military activity are threatening 
to subject your business to a public regulation, This is 
effective already in a large sense thruout this country. On 
the side of demand: All new building projects involving 
an expenditure of more than $2,500 are censored and many 
disallowed, Building that is not immediately necessary is 
discouraged, People who wish to build and would use much 
lumber can not do so because they can not get nails to hold 
the boards together or foundation materials upon which to 
set the superstructure. Labor normally in the building 
trades is being partly diverted by public employment agencies 
into other channels that may contribute more immediately 
and directly to victory. Foreign trade, except for direct 
military or naval purposes, is negligible. The business of 
America is war, and men and property are being shuftled 
and rearranged and redistributed to the end that all men 
and all property shall make war. The demands for lumber 
are therefore adjusted to the needs of war, 

On the side of supply: You can not secure from the mills 
the lumber you want if a more direct and vital war need 
requires the transportation facilities you would have used. 
Certain kinds of lumber you can not get without permission 
from the Government. The production of certain species of 
lumber is virtually discontinued because the woods and mill 
labor have diverted elsewhere. 

Thus both demand and supply are largely affected if not 
substantially controlled by the needs of warfare. How is 
this control exercised? How, for example, has it been de- 
termined that new building projects involving the expendi- 
ture of more than $2,500 should be passed upon by the Was 
Industries Board or its representatives? What will likely 
be the effect of such rulings on industry and on general 
social conditions? Why is the limit properly placed at 
$2,500 instead of at $1,500 or $10,000? What are the 
facts? From whom have they come? Do these facts repre- 
sent the industry as a whole or sections of it only? 


The Necessity of Knowing One’s Business 

What facilities have you for knowing and establishing 
the facts on which Government regulation of building may 
be wisely predicated? Do you have to depend on the manu- 
facturers of lumber for your industrial statistics or for your 
conclusions as to the economic aspects of the present situa- 
tion? Hlave you a common interest in knowing the facts of 
your industry? 

If in the course of events the decision should be reached 
that retail lumber prices shall be fixed, what evidence have 
you to present that may show what a fair and reasonable 
margin is? Is it $5 or $10 a thousand feet and how do 
you know? If the “fair” margin is to be based on costs 
with a reasonable return on investment, how are you going 
to figure your costs and how will you determine your in- 
vestment? 

Irrespective of possible governmental action, would the 
facts of your industry help you to conduct your bu Iness 
more intelligently and efficiently? Would it be to your 
advantage to know the character and volume of your iIn- 
dustry’s trade and the industry’s costs so that you might 
compare them with your own volume of trade and your own 
costs? Tlas a business ever been ruined because its manager 
has had too much information and too many facts about his 
business and about the competitive conditions confronting 
him? 

But these questions might be multiplied almost without 
limit. The fleld of endeavor in search of trade facts is vir 
tually inexhaustible. Effort in unison thru common organt- 
zation is the only practicable approach to these facts, upon 
which intelligent competition is based. “Let the facts be 
known”; known to yourselves, known to your competitors 
all of them; known to the public. 

Therefore trade organization is a method of preparedness 
and a method of discipline. The experience of many trade 
associations indicates that successful effort is dependent as 
much upon the careful and logical definition of purposes 
and policies as upon the administration of these policies 
once chosen. The attempt to secure national allegiance to 
merely sectional interests has dug the grave for many a 
worthy enterprise, 

National interests, of their very nature, must be demo 
cratic; otherwise they are not national. Factional control 
of the administration of association policies has never suc- 
ceeded in the many score of trade associations with whose 
activities I have been familiar. Democracy in industry is 
just as important as democracy in government. Men who 
will give their blood for democracy in political life are not 
likely to exhibit any devotion or allegiance to autocracy in 
business. Men are not represented by an organization in 
whose councils they have no voice and over whose activities 
they have no control, 


Principles of Modern Trade Organizations 

May I summarize the three cardinal principles of modern 
trade organizations, as follows: First, the purpose: To 
get the facts—so that business may be made fair and effi- 
cient. Second, the scope: To confine activities to the achieve 
ment of those purposes to which all may give undivided 
allegiance. Third, the control: To maintain the demo- 
cratic principle of representative government, with the min 
ority given a voice in administration. 

It would have led us too far afield to have analyzed the 
legal aspects of trade associations in the history of the 
lumber industry. Explain, describe or define it as we will, 


(Concluded on Page: 69) 
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In presenting a survey of improvements, already intro- 
duced in some yards, and touching upon future possibili- 
ties for safety a operations of lumber yards, I am, in- 
deed, discussing a subject which has always been very 
close to my heart. This feeling was perhaps acce ontuated 
by the fact that my training in lumber began with the 
actual handling, stocking and gr ding ; in short, I served 
my term as a private and had to win my advancements. 
This training afforded me the means of studying condi- 
tions, environments and, above all, working men. While 
there has been much advancement made in the better- 
ment of conditions for the office man, you will under- 
stand that the topic assigned to me was that of practical 
operations; namely, the handling of the material itself. 

The working of yarding comprises, on inbound cars, 
the unloading, inspecting and stacking, and on outbound 
work the loading of wagons, trucks and railroad cars. 
In the main, it is what might ordinarily be termed ‘‘La- 
boring Work’’ with one exception, that of the grad- 
ing or inspecting. While lumber inspecting has become 
a scientific study, in both hard and soft woods, an in- 


Safety in Operating Lumber Yards and Accident Prevention’ 


[By Julius Seidel, President Julius Seidel Lumber Oo., St. Louis, Mo.] 


taken as an average the business was truly a ‘‘lumber- 
ing’’ business. It is reasonable to assume that the busi- 
nesses requiring skilled and educated workmen had to 
be leaders in considering safety devices and physical 
comforts. Their surroundings in business must be in 
harmony with their home surroundings; but, be they edu- 
cated or uneducated, we must recognize the human side of 
men. The humanizing of business is the beacon light 
of our country. The Christian side of men is developing 
and such features as to the duty we owe the man, I will 
not say employee, are not thoughtlessly overlooked. To 
even those who look upon business as business only, the 
reasonable precaution in protecting life and limb is rec- 
ognized to be not only a duty under the law, but is real- 
ized as the common sense thing to do to save themselves 
from, perhaps, financial ruin. 


Safeguarding the Public 


The first consideration in establishing a yard is the 
public hazard. Squatter town yards, located on open 
areas, are a fire hazard and positively unsafe from that 
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down, causing a sprained ankle, and the knowledge of 
another accident in which a workman fell and received 
injuries from which he died, led me to believe that the 
men were not sufficiently safeguarded while working 
on the balconies. At a large expense, therefore, we put 
up .railings to provide safety. Permit me to say that 
safety and saving of labor interlock in most cases, and 
so by careful study we found that we could so construct 
and set the rail or rails that it became a means of easier 
handling of lumber also. This work was built with an 
eye to absolute safety. The wood was free of any de- 
fects that might impair its strength and was framed up 
with bolts and lag screws. In shed No. 1 we put in two 
lines of 34%4-inch diameter removable wood rollers: This 
work has been erected within the last year and was de- 
signed primarily for safety, but has proved a labor saver 
as well. 
Light and Air in Lumber Sheds 

Light and air are not only two essentials to good health, 
but also are mandatory to the avoidance of accidents. 
Driveways should be wide and transoms should be pro- 
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Safeguarding the Public—Yards should be enclosed by a substantial picket fence no less than 6 feet high. It is hazardous to pile lumber or timber on the side- 


spector, nevertheless, must be able to do both handling 
and inspecting at the same time. The larger part of 
the handling of lumber is done outdoors and the work- 
men are consequently exposed to the conditions of 
weather. This applies to, 1 would say, 90 percent of the 
total lumber production. Rain and snow and extreme 
temperatures are the only barriers to work in a lumber 
yard. The work is healthy. 

When I was apprenticed in the lumber business, there 
was not the thought given to working men that is given 
them now. Things moved along in a more haphazard 
fashion. Fortunately, the help at that time was more 
steady and therefore, in time, became more proficient 
in its work. In case of injury to a man, the blame was 
his and he was admonished to be more careful. Laborers 
sought work near at hand, or within walking distance, 
hence little thought was given to their physical comfort 
during working hours. Practically all the handling of 
lumber was by hand and on heavy timber handling it 
took real muscle. Canthooks, crowbars and dollies were 
some of the simple means to help out in a mechanical 
way. Introduction of labor saving devices came along 
very slowly. The matter of devoting time and thought 
to the prevention of accidents was not a study as it is 
now. Lumber yards were run on a very crude plan and 
the awakening came slowly. While there were many em- 
ployers who were very considerate of their men’s welfare, 


~~ *Delivered before the National donne Council, Sept. 
17, 1918. 


walk outside of the fence 


standpoint alone. From the standpoint of public safety, 
all yards should be fenced in. Open yards invite tres- 
passing. The climbing of children on unpiled lumber, 
whether carelessly or carefully unloaded, may cause it to 
topple over and cause injury or loss of life. One of the 
oldtime customs to pile lumber outside of the fence line, 
on sidewalks parallel with streets, was considered good 
advertising stuff and is allowed by special permit in 
some cities. It is a publie menace of the most hazardous 
kind to persist in the practice, and its discontinuance in 
the interest of public safety has my strongest endorse- 
ment. 


Lumber Shed Balconies 


Lumber sheds are today more properly termed ware- 
houses. They are used for storing purposes, and in cities 
where land values are high are built from 18 feet to 24 
feet in elevation. The standard shed has two stories, the 
lower bins’ being up from 6 to 12 inches from the level 
of the driveway, and the second story from 8 to 12 feet 
above floor level. In front of the second floor bins is 
what may be termed a runway or balcony, ordinarily 
reached by a ‘‘lean-to’’ ladder. 

In building a shed it was my conception to have the 
baleony wide enough to allow a free and comfortable 
walk for the man, since a protruding plank might knock 
him off. Furthermore, the planking is made of a uniform 
width and surfaced to a uniform thickness so as to pre- 
vent a stumble. An experience of my own, in which 
a workman missed his footing and was compelled to jump 





Lumber Shed Balconies should be substantially constructed of selected wood and put together with bolts and lag screws. 
to work on in comfort. It is hazardous to leave them unprotected, without a railing 


vided to admit of light, and plenty of it, during day 
time. Accidents occur in gloomy sheds and are unealled 
for. The side transoms, running full length on both sides 
of the shed, will throw the light clear to the back wall 
on each side and therefore are much to be preferred over 
any other type. We have wired our sheds and installed 
overhead 100-watt lamps for the fall and winter time, 
but aside from that have wired up and down (enclosed 
in pipe) on alternate posts on first and second floors, and 
inserted plugs within easy reach. We use 25 feet of 
protected heavy wire with guarded lamp at end, so that, 
in stacking, the workman at the back, twenty to twenty- 
five feet from the driveway, has the proper light to work 
by. Sheds should be of good height so as to create better 
air circulation and make the workman safe from the heat 
in summer, especially when working on the second floor 
deck. 
Protected Ladders 

Protected ladders prevent accidents. Ladders of the 
full height of the shed running from floor line to rafter, 
securely fastened, set at right angle with, and one foot 
back from the drive, mean safety. Loose or transported 
ladders tip easily and may be run against. It is unsafe 
to use loose and exposed ladders in lumber sheds. 

Handling Timber by Crane 


Heavy timbers were formerly handled by brute 
strength. Primitive tools, such as a piece of pipe or 
iron bars, helped some, but muscle was the chief essential 
to making the timbers move. Timber was the most ex- 














Balconies should be amply wide for men 
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Light and Air in Lumber Sheds—Well lighted sheds spell safety for workmen and decrease accidents. Height creates better air circulation, hence comfortable work- 
ing conditions on upper deck. Protected ladders prevent accidents and insure safety in climbing. to upper deck. It is 
dangerous to use loose and exposed ladders in lumber sheds 


pensive lumber we had to handle, when safely done. A 
large crew of men was necessary to avoid accidents by 
‘letting go;’’ furthermore, we could not pile over 8 
feet in height, as the weight of the timber prevented it 
and the hazard increased with each course upward. The 
locomotive crane has made timber piling as safe as any 
work in the yard and piles twenty feet in height are not 
uncommon. ‘The cost of operation has been decreased 
about two-thirds and space conserved at the same time. 
It is possible in many cases to unload a ear of timber 
with safety in one hour. It is needless to mention that 
all cables and grab-hooks are regularly inspected; thus 
operators are not exposed to any hazard and, further- 
more, the timber swings by and not over them. 


the term to what is commonly known as re-milling. This 
means sawing up a square timber of large dimensions into 
smaller sizes. Then, again, a great deal of timber in its 
original size is surfaced by being put thru a timber 
planer. Unloading timber by hand is always coupled 
with an element of danger, and having this in mind, we 
concluded to construct our plant so as to do this handling 
by an overhead traveler and a hoist. This meant safety 
for the workmen. Large timber can be swung from the 
wagon and one man does the trick without any hazard. 
After the resawing or surfacing a traveling crane, with 
one workman on the outgoing side, takes up the piece and 
places it on the wagon, If I were to tell you that a piece 
of timber weighing 4,000 pounds can be handled with 


many years, but recently found that it was possible to 
turn corners with lengths of lumber up to sixteen feet. 
The prevention of accidents is clearly at hand and the 
saving of man power very material. 

We now approach the safeguarding of the health of the 
workmen in the yard. In locating a yard, it should be im- 
perative to arrange for drainage. Pile foundations in a 
straight line on the ground retard the flow of rain and 
uneven ground surface will hold pools of water which be- 
come stagnant and are breeding places for flies and mos- 
quitoes, known to be the worst spreaders of infection and 
disease. We deemed it wise before starting to pile to 
provide our yards with drainage and spent large sums 
to start right. Proper fall of the land from the front 
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Handling Timber by Crane—It is safer to handle timber by machinery, it also conserves man power and piling space. Loading and Unloading—lIt is safer to load 
wagons or cars by crane. The roller dump system is safer in unloading and saves man power : 


Loading and Unloading 


The unloading of lumber is not hazardous to any de- 
gree, yet loading of heavy timber by crane, both on cars 
or wagon, is not. devoid of risk. Lumber trucks and trail- 
ers are being equipped with rollers, so that by turning a 
ratchet handle the entire lodd is safely dropped in two 
minutes. It must always be remembered that labor sav- 
ing devices redound to the benefit of the public when 
buying, but the further point to consider is the fact 
that our country saves and conserves much man power 
that can be used for other valuable purposes. 


Mill Operations 


In speaking of mill operations I do not refer to saw 
milling of the log as gotten out of the forest, but apply 





safety and ease, you can conceive the benefit of this 
apparatus. This hoist is now being altered to be oper- 
ated by electricity, adding speed and additional safety. 
Ball Bearing Rollers 

The unfeeding and offbearing of planking and timber 
require man power, and we introduced therefor, and 
that of recent date, a system of ball-bearing rollers on 
the infeed and outfeed of machines, and likewise for 
conveying between fixed points. The hazard of accident 
on handling heavy material is obviated. Rollers are 
fastened on stands which, being set on casters, are ca- 
pable of being moved with timber on them up to the 
rigid frames and then conveyed for distances. 

We have used gravity carriers for straight shots for 
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line to the rear of the piles affords quick drainage and 
inlets take up the water and carry it off to the city 
sewer. Rock foundations, with flat rock set on proper 
spacing, permit the water from the roadways to flow 
away below the piles to the same inlets. 


Humanizing a Lumber Yard 


The better trades and crafts demand consideration for 
the person. Laborers, who are the majority of our work- 
men, do not, however, lay claim to much in the way of 
comfort. But, gentlemen, a laborer is human, he is part 
of the nerve and sinew of our nation. The country needs 
him—we need him, and his family needs him as a pro- 
vider until suck time as his children can help. Educa- 
tion being mandatory, it is reasonable to conclude, that 


Mill Operation—Handling timber with overhead traveler and hoist is safer and conserves man power. One man can handle a piece of timber weighing 4,000 pounds 


off and on the wagon. 





Ball-bearing rollers are a much safer means for conveying. They also conserve man power. 
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Gravity Carriers are a safe means for conveying lumber from or to cars and about the yard. They also conserve man power. Humanizing a Lumber Yard—Care 


for your men and they will care for you. 


A service building, steam heated, with lunch room, dressing room and 


toilet for your laborers, is a good means to safer and better work 


our boys will ask for better conditions than those under 
which our forefathers worked. The evolution is here! 
Lumber yards must meet the conditions and humanize 
themselves. About five years ago, in opening up our new 
yard, I realized that our laborers had no shelter beyond 
a small shanty in a corner of the yard, or by standing 
about in the shed. The country was preaching temper 
ance, and yet yards were thoughtlessly blazing a path to 
the saloon where a workman could sit down in a warm 
place, at least, until a shower had passed. No man could 
well accept such hospitality without reciprocating in 
trade, hence did drinking without desire, and the busi 
ness took a chanee on him when he got back on the job. 
"Twas safe and sane to guard your business family 
end we immediately put up a substantial brick service 
building, when we got on the lot. The building is mod 
ern in every way, centrally located in the yard, easy of 
access, and provided with a steam heating plant. The 
laborer has his dressing room to change his apparel; 
toilets and wash basins afford sanitation and cleanliness. 
The lunch room is steam heated and supplied with chairs 
and tables. During rain, sleet and snow the workman 
can retire in comtort. He ean enjoy his lunch in comfort. 


Having a rain coat, he can change his clothing when 
necessary, and that in a warm room, and save himself 
from sickness. Ofttimes have I heard the expression 
that men won’t appreciate it, to which let me say that 
on the spur of the moment they will not take advantage 
of the improvement in conditions, and that for the rea- 
son of having gone over the same trail. Men must be 
educated to take care of themselves and may respond 
slowly. It is for the employer to take the lead and show 
the way. 
Modern Office Conditions 

Now, having escorted you with care about the yard, 
and in perfect safety, | will ask you to step into the office 
for just a moment. Inspiration to do, to plan, to execute, 
must come from the office. You could not well lay plans 
for safety in an unsanitary hovel of an office. Every 
business should be self-respecting enough to have a clean, 
cheerful and orderly office. Safety of the health also 
demands good light, ventilation, heat ete. Every spot a 
light spot and every desk a light desk make every face 
a bright face and every one a booster and an enthusiast 
and a safe bet, because his physical condition makes 
him sure of himself. 

In conclusion let me say one final word. The propa 


ganda for safety has always been a most patriotic mat- 
ter, but not so seriously heeded or, was, may we say, 
thoughtlessly set aside. The world war has aroused our 
nation to think more of and have a greater regard for 
the man himself. Every man of this nation, whether he 
was of menial position or executive, is today a patriot. 
The man power of this nation is being disciplined; caste, 
creed, rank and position are swept aside in the recogni- 
tion that, to be a nation, the Government comes first 
and treats all with equal thought and consideration. 
During the period of the war the democratization of our 
people will become firmly instilled into our souls and be- 
ings. The companion in the ranks will be your chum 
for the remainder of your life. 

Tell me, therefore, would you be less considerate of his 
welfare when the return to peaceful pursuits again takes 
sway? If he were your lumber stacker would you hold 
his welfare less dear than when you were together in the 
ranks? 

Gentlemen, the desire for safety means a desire to help 
your brother. We have but blazed a small trail. The 
future will determine more regard for all things that 
spell safety, and they will be inspired from within and 
by the personal desire to help others. 




















Modern Office Conditions spell safety for the health of your office force. 


safe health conditions 


Good light, heat, ventilation, cleanliness and cheerful surroundings mean working under 





SAFETY COUNCIL CONSIDERS LUMBERING PROBLEMS. 


Special Sessions of Seventh Annual Devoted to Discussions and Comparisons of Methods of Accident Prevention and 
Health Betterment—What the Foremost Logging and Woodworking Plants Are Doing 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 17.—The logging, lumbering and 
woodworking sectional meeting of the industrial division 
of the seventh annual congress of the National Safety 
Council, which is in session in St. Louis this week, con 
vened at 10 o’clock this morning in the assembly room 
of the Hotel Statler, with Secretary F. A. Barker 
of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, act 
ing as chairman. Neither Chairman EK. K. Pritchett nor 
vice chairman F., G. Lovett was present. 

Lee Dunlap, of St. Louis, chief factory inspector for 
the State of Missouri, read a paper on ‘‘New Ideas and 
Methods to Keep Employees Interested in Satety Work.’’ 
Among other things, Mr. Dunlap suggested that when 
an accident occurred a notice should be posted there, 
giving the nature of the accident, why it occurred and 
why it should not have occurred. He suggested: 

Pick two good, reliable men from each department, espe 
clally safe, sound and eflicient, who obey instructions, supply 
them with the safest standards of accident prevention, goggles 
ete. with the positive instruction to wear them all the time 
when working upon dangerous machinery. When an accident 
occurs have the foreman call attention of the injured man to 
the methods used by these two men, emphasizing the fact 
that these two workers were constantly in danger but had 
suffered no impairment of hands or fingers or the loss of an 
eye, 

He said that the campaign is essentially one of educa- 
tion. It was urged that every member of a hazardous 
department should be submitted to a psychological test 
to learn whether he is fitted by nature for his particular 
assignment of duty. Medical factory inspection was 
urged by the speaker and he added that his department 
considers the frequent physical examination of employees 
of great value. 

Because accidents to foreign-language workers are 
much larger than to the English-speaking, he declared 
teaching the English language should be made a part 





of all industrial life. In conelusion Mr, Dunlap scored 
the idler, declaring he must work or fight. He said: 


This is no time for an idler, H[e should be put in the same 
cell with the slacker. You must work or fight. Labor is 
dignified, The Master was a carpenter—Paul a tent maker 
both earned their bread by the sweat of their brows. Labor 
is the only thing that produces something from nothing. 
This is no time to quibble over the definition of constructive 
words nor time to break agreements. The scrap of paper 
business must be confined to our enemies; must have no part 
in the conduct of our business. The Government has taken 
over the finest body of young men under the sun—rich and 
poor, learned and unlearned, city and country alike—levying 
enormous taxes. It would be a contradiction of all these if 
the employer and employee in our industrial life begin quib 
bling over the niceties of contracts. The stubborn employer 
and employee must understand that we are in the midst of 
war and must win the war. 

Kternal vigilance is the price of liberty. The President 
will be amply justified in taking over such industries. We 
must understand that the Government at Washington still 
reigns and is being administered wisely, safely and all is 
well. We must work hard, play hard, pray hard and the 
whole world will be made safe for women, children and all 
mankind henceforth to dwell in peace and safety. 

Following Mr. Barker’s address came a general dis- 
cussion. Mr. Barker said that the general council was 
working on a plan to insure the safety of all machinery 
before it left the factory. B. H. Smith, of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., Longville, La., emphasized the fact that 
safety was a matter of education of the emrloyees by 
foremen and managers of the mills. He said that the 
mere installation of safety devices did not mean there 
would be no accidents. ‘‘The way to prevent accidents is 
to educate employees,’’ he said. 

R. J. Hoage, safety engineer of the Associated Lum- 
ber Industries of Tacoma, Wash., told of his work on 
the Pacifie coast. He said that as a result of the ship 


building activities on in the West but few small timbers 
are being gotten out, the work being practically confined 
to ship timbers. Because of this new work new machin 
ery had been installed and new safety appliances in 
stalled. 

W. O. Shillington, manager of the St. Louis factory 
of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., indorsed the ideas 
advaneed by Mr. Dunlap. 

The report of the chairman was not read. Secretary 
Barker reported that the woodworking section had shown 
a gradual increase in membership, which was gratifying 
in view of the war. Julius Seidel, president of the Julius 
Seidel Lumber Co., St. Louis; Mr. Smith and R. F. 
Milne of Canada were named as a nominating commit 
tee, to report tomorrow. 

Mr. Seidel was assigned as the subject of his paper 
‘*Yard Accidents and Their Prevention,’’ but he changed 
the title to ‘‘Safety in Operating Lumber Yards and 
Accident Prevention.’’ Like all that Mr. Seidel does, his 
paper showed thoro preparation. He went to the trou- 
ble and expense of having photographs taken, and these 
were transferred to stereopticon slides. Each step in 
his paper was illustrated and the points were further 
emphasized by the use of signs, much as is done in the 
“‘movies.’’? The address, which is printed on this and the 
preceding two pages of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, con- 
tains one new thought after another of great value to the 
operator of a lumber yard and a planing mill. Mr. 
Seidel’s remarks were well received and he was frequently 
aprlauded. 

The section adjourned until tomorrow. 


FINAL SESSION OF LUMBERING SECTION 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 18.—The logging, lumbering 
and woodworking section of the industrial division of 
the seventh annual congress of the National Safety 
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Council held its second and final session this morning 
at Hotei Statler. t'rank F. ish, secretary of tne 
National Haruwood Lumber Association, Cuicago, was 
elected Chairman of the section; J. 4. Khodes, secietary- 
mauager o£ tue Soutnern rine Associa.lon, vice cualr- 
mau—tnus honoring both the southern pine and hard- 
wood interesus—anu b', A. barker, or the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casuaity Co., Chicago, was reeiected secretary. 

Because of war conditions preventing the attendance 
of many who otherwise would have been present, the 
crowd was not so large as at previous sectional meet- 
ings, but the mee.nys louay and ‘yesteruay are re- 
ga.ued as being of even greater importance at this 
ume. frobiems or sacety resuiting 1srum a suortage of 
Maii-power uue to the war were discussed ln tne various 
pupess, aud tuese were Tollowed by Open discussions. 
Many new thougnts were brougnt out of vaiue to tne 
logger, Manuzaccurer and retauer Or lumber. 

‘1ue€ men wo attended seemed earnest in their en- 
deavor to have the interesis they represented do their 
fuli share in putting into effect the slogan of the con- 
gress: ‘‘Help Win the War by Stoppiug Accidents.’’ 
‘une section decided to broaden the scope ot its work 
by e1ecting an executive committee, and those selected 
were: K. J. Hoage, sa:ety eugimeer or the Associated 
Lumber Industries, or ‘tacoma, Wash.; Thomas Wilson, 
inspector Jnausirial Acciuent Freveution Association, 
Otcawa, Ont.; I. VU. Campau, secretary-attorney, b'ur- 
niture Muvual Insurance Co., Grand Kapids, Mich.; and 
Kk. K. Saunders, assisvant to the president, Simonds 
Manutacturing Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

it was announced that because of being called to 
Washington, J. Hh. Rhodes, secretary-manager of the 
Southern Pine Association, was unable to be present. 
His paper on ‘‘Saw Mill Industries Keeping Pace With 
Accident Prevention Progress—Planning a Safety Cru- 
sade for the South,’’ was read by King H. Pullen, of 
the advertising and trade extension department of the 
association. Mr. Rhodes’ paper in full is as follows: 


The business of cutting down trees, hauling logs to the 
sawmills and sawing them into lumber is one of the most 
dangerous occupations in which men engage. The introduc- 
tion of machinery, while increasing the output, if anything 
increases the hazard. 

The business of manufacturing lumber involves labor of the 
heaviest kind thruout the entire operation and lumbermen 
are very well aware of the dangerous character of the busi- 
ness. It is their constant aim to reduce the personal hazard 
of the business to the minimum, and to that end they will 
gladly welcome any codperation or advice that may be offered 
by those interested in the national safety-first movement. 

Y have been requested to describe briefly the measures 
taken by the manufacturers of southern pine to reduce per 
sonal injuries in their logging and sawmill operations. In ad 
dition to what is being done by individual companies the 
Southern Pine Association, an organization consisting of 200 
of the most progressive manufacturers of southern pine, is 
inaugurating a campaign of education under the auspices of 
its committee on “Safety First,” which consists of manufac- 
turers representing the entire pine-producing territory. 

The association is making an elaborate set of moving pic- 
tures to illustrate the causes of the majority of accidents in 
the mills and woods. These will be exhibited in the picture 
theaters of all sawmill towns and brought to the attention of 
the men wherever possible. In addition large numbers of 
posters and placards, such as are furnished by the National 
Safety Council, are distributed to the mills for conspicuous 
display around the plants and premises, Slips for insertion 
in pay envelopes are furnished the mills, each tract contain 
ing a lesson in safety first. Attractive illustrations make 
these personal warnings more effective. 


Precautions in Southern Pine Mills 


The majority of the sawmills take such precautionary 
measures as covering gears and pulleys, providing hand rails 
for oilers and posting dangerous places. They generally 
prevent the wearing by employees of loose, baggy clothing, 
gauntlet gloves and aprons too securely fastened to the per 
son, Foremen are instructed to select men for each particu 
lar kind of work with reference to their physical and mental 
fitness. Where an operation calls for an active type men of 
slow habits and sluggish movements are not assigned. 

Where the work can better be done by a tall man with a 
long reach, with greater safety to himself, a short man is not 
employed. The use of goggles is compelled of men working 
hear saws where splinters or pieces of wood or metal are 
likely to fly. The raising or removal of guards over saws 
or other machinery is strictly prohibited. Men are taught 
to approach gears from the safe side. They are taught not 
to reach over pulleys or shafts. Superintendents are in 
structed to discharge any man who evidences a reckless dis 
regard for his own safety or that of others. Men who are 
injured the second time under the same circumstances become 
objects of suspicion, and if injured the third time in the same 
Way are usually discharged. Because of the hazardous 
hature of their work special care is taken to protect the oilers, 
who are men usually selected because of their caution and 
fitness, 

With the shortage of labor in the South there has been an 
increase in the number of accidents due to the number of 
inexperienced men employed. This fact alone necessitates 
greater effort on the part of employers to safeguard their 
men, 

Care of the Injured 


Practically all of the southern pine mills now have facilities 
for taking care of personal injury cases. The majority of 
mills are equipped with or have ready access to doctors’ offices 
or hospitals. Some of the hospitals are splendid institutions, 
which would be a credit to municipalities of considerable size. 
Many doctors’ offices in mill towns have been equipped to take 
care of operations of practically every sort necessitated by 
accident, 

A plan that has already been inaugurated by many of the 
lumber companies, and the adoption of which the associa- 
tion will encourage among all, is the appointment of com- 
mittees among the men themselves for the purpose of educat- 
ing one another as to the causes of accidents, and how they 
may be prevented. This work is especially efficacious among 
colored men. 

In the Workmen’s Collective, and other forms of insur- 
ance carried by lumber companies, provision is made for 
careful and regular inspection of all safety appliances and 
all other equipment. A written report made by the inspector 
Tepresenting the insurance company is made to the manage- 


ment of the lumber company. These reports are furnished 
to committees of employees, where they exist, and in all 
cases are furnished to the superintendents with instructions 
to see that the suggestions made are carried out. 

The majority, of manufacturers of southern pine maintain 
railroad operations, some of which consist of rather exten- 
sive railroads, recognized as common carriers. All of the 
equipment of their railroads is in conformity with the safety 
requirements of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
trains are operated in accordance with recognized railroad 
standards. There are fewer accidents on logging railroads 
than in the work of cutting down. timber and getting out 
logs. 

One of the plans of the association in connection with its 
safety-first campaign is the compilation of comprehensive sta- 
tistics showing the number of men employed in each operation 
and the number of accidents and deaths both among colored 
and white. No reliable statistics of this nature covering the 
entire industry are at present available. Statistics, however, 
from certain individual firms clearly indicate results of the 
precautionary measures which I have referred to briefly. 

For instance, in one of the large sawmills in Louisiana, 
employing about 400 men, there were 43 accidents in 1915, 
33 in 1916 and 19 in 1917. In another large plant employing 
about 500 men personal injuries reported in 1915 were 158, 
in 1916, 99 and in 1917, 56. The latter represents 11 per- 
cent of the employed men in 1917. Very encouraging records 
have been made at many of the mills and a decided reduction 
is also being made in logging and railroad operations. 

With the shortage of men due to the war, many of the 
southern pine mills are employing colored women, chiefly 
for the handling of lumber around the planing mills and 
yards. When these women prove physically fit, which is 
determined after about three weeks’ trial, they are found 
especially competent and careful, and up to the present time 
no serious accidents among them have been reported. 

When plans which have been mapped out by the safety first 
committee of the Southern Pine Association shall have been 
put into effect by the mills the record of personal injuries in 
such a hazardous industry will be one to which lumber manu 
facturers can point with pride. 


‘‘Why Accidents Occur in the Logging Industry’’ 


R. L. Weathersby, of the Kirby Lumber Co., who had 
been asked to discuss ‘‘Why Accidents Occur in the 
Logging Industry,’’ was unable to be present, and his 
paper was read. He began with the statement that 
‘‘History tells us that logging began some centuries 
ago in the woods of Lebanon and that the timbers were 
floated to market via the Sea of Joppa. Then, as now, 
logging had its hazards and hardships, and the indi- 
vidual worker, as we have been taught by experience, 
must rely upon his own resources to provide safety 
where mechanical devices are not practical, hence the 
necessity of a quick and thoughtful mind.’’ He said 
that as a natural consequence of the fact that logging 
formerly and in some sections now has been looked 
upon as a strictly temporary proposition, the loggers’ 
shacks have too often been built without thought of 
health or comfort, and that engines, cars, skidders and 
loaders were too often provided without considering the 
safety of the workmen who operated them. He said that 
the work of impressing upon employees the need of me 
chanical safety began some years before the war. 

Mr. Weathersby said that when President Wilson 
signed the declaration of war against Germany the 
greatest safety-first bulletin that history will recall was 
heralded to the American people. Discussing the effect 
of the war upon the lumber industry, he said: 


It was not very long before we began to observe among our 
workmen the effect of the volunteer. Then came the draft 
and a heavy demand for labor from the war industries, offer 
ing greater wages than the lumber industry could at that 
time meet. This removed from our ranks the migratory 
laborer, together with some of our most efficient and experi 
enced men. Consolidating the volunteer, the drafted man 
and the migratory workman with others who went to the war 
industries for a higher wage, a rather gloomy future was pre- 
sented for further safety work and it was predicted that our 
efforts would soon be forgotten. And at this time, I must add, 
there was a large increase in the demand for lumber and we 
had a patriotic duty to perform. The nation had to train a 
large army and build many ships for overseas service: the 
soldier had to be housed while in training at home and fed 
when he went across. This condition had to be met quickly 
and it was up to the lumber industry to produce the goods. 

Our older and more experienced men were going to war 
and other industries and we were compelled to replace them 
with inexperienced employees over and under draft ages. We 
would have been justified in expecting a chaotic condition, 
both in efficiency of work and safety. ‘This was a natural 
conclusion and one calling for much thought, but we soon 
found the old men coming back and the young men, who had 
not attained their majority, entering the service. They had 
grasped the meaning of the great safety first bulletin that 
had been issued by our President and sanctioned by every 
red-blooded citizen of this country. The worker felt the need 
and assumed the obligation to do his bit and do it well; to do 
it well he necessarily had to do it safely. He realized that 
the loss of his life or limb in industry was a loss to the 
cause and to his brother who would face the enemy's charge. 

When this war came upon us it found the lumberjack a 
good fellow by nature. There were phases of life he did not 
understand; perhaps he had not given the serious side of his 
being the full thought that justice and improvement to him 
self warranted. His environments were the surroundinys of 
nature and upon them he largely depended, accepting them 
with satisfaction. Sut now natural things were torn to 
pieces and from his think-box he must secure the tools to per 
form services that would protect him. That was what safety 
first had been endeavoring to make him resort to, but it re 
quired the war to make him realize that all that had been said 
and done was true and for his benefit. 

The older men, who had left the camps and mills to engage 
in less strenuous efforts, returned to find the days of reckless 
ness, such as had existed in their era, passed away and tho 
older and more or less unfamiliar with the changes which 
modern progress had brought into the industry, the passing 
years had sobered their thoughts and they took hold of things 
and surrounded themselves with such wisdom as would main 
tain them in the ranks with all their vigor. The minor who 
has come to us has done so in answer to the demands of the 
war, with the idea and knowledge that, tho his labors may be 
hard, he is blessed with a safety here that is not to be found 
over yonder. Around him are the older men who have re 
turned—the men of experience and caution. Over them all is 
the predominating spirit that, tho industrially engaged, we 
are working for one sacred cause—to protect ourselves, our 
country and our comrades who have been called to that land of 
Hun-made hell. 





He said that it was gratifying that as a result of 
this charge there has been no ‘marked increase in their 
casualty lists, adding that while there is some scarcity 
of labor and operating efficiency is naturally impaired 


to some extent, safety-first is maintaining its good 
record. He closed by saying: 

The conclusion of the war will find the lumber industry 
on a sounder basis, from a humanitarian standpoint, than 
has been its history in the past. The workmen are raising 
themselves'to a higher sphere; from which comes the greater 
ambition to be a part of the vital factors in the accomplish- 
ment of the world’s work. This cruel calamity has awakened 
the thinkers of today to the fact that none are safe who do 
not prepare. All of history’s great and laudable achievements 
have been written in blood, heart-throbs and sacrifices. I 
know that the workman in the lumber industry is a better 
man today than he was yesterday, and while he is paying 
the price he is also receiving his reward for the part he is 
playing in the present conflict. 

Mr. Hoagé complimented the southern pine men upon 
what they had been able to do. He contrasted the 
codperation of the workers of the South with the efforts 
of the I. W. W. to retard operations as much as pos- 
sible in the Northwest. He told how the I. W. W., 
working on an 8-hour basis, would quit work at 3:30. in 
the afternoon and spend their time drinking and gam- 
bling, and how these men resented efforts to improve 
their work thru safety methods and appliances. He 
said they did not care how much time they lost by 
accidents to the machinery just so long as their employ- 
ers would suffer. 

The Tacoma man stated that things had changed thru 
the work of one man—Colonel Disque—thru the organ- 
ization by him of the Loyal Legion of Loggers and 
Lumbermen. He told how Colonel Disque had refused 
to recognize any but that organization and that his 
appeal to the loyalty of the men was having such a 
good effect. 

Sawmilling and Accident Prevention 

‘*Are Saw Mill Industries Keeping Pace With Acei- 
dent Prevention Progress?’’ was the subject assigned 
to C. L. Harrison, secretary of the Himmelberger- 
Harrison Lumber Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo., who dis- 
cussed the matter from the standpoint of the hardwood 
manufacturer. Mr. Harrison began by pleading guilty 
to the charge that the industry he represented had not 
as a whole kept pace with the other great industries 
in the prevention of accidents, which was due to the 
fact that other industries turning natural resources into 
natural form, with the possible exception of mining, 
consist of very large units. He said the ratio of acci- 
dents is greater in sawmills employing native American 
and white labor than in those using negro help almost 
exclusively, On this point he said: 

For a long time this was a pugzle to me until I happened 
to mention it at one of the meetings of our operating com 
mittee, whereupon one of our foremen explained it quite rea 
sonably and logically by saying that the white man is inde- 
pendent, resourceful and a little bull-headed as a rule, He 
will ignore the word of caution passed him by his foreman and 
do the task in the way he thinks best while the negro tis like 
a child—once hurt he will avoid the chance of a similar injury 
and he will do what he is told more readily than the white 
man. The best way to overcome this tendency in the white 
man is to appeal to his reason and not put him under posi 
tive orders to discontinue an unsafe practice, 

Mr. Harrison said that the use of a bulletin board 
kept right up to date is having its effect in educating 
the men, with the result that their major accidents were 
few and far between, altho their minor ones are all too 
frequent, due to awkwardness rather than carelessness. 
When he was asked to make the address, Mr. Harrison 
said he made up a questionnaire and requested the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
Memphis to send it to its 200 members. Replies came 
‘rom forty-six, and he submitted the questionnaire as 
compiled: 

Ques.—How many men do you employ? Ans,—Forty-six 
members report a total of 4,796 employees, ranging from 14 to 
336; average employed, 104, 

Ques.—-What were the number of accidents during the last 
six months? Ans.—-Thirty-six members report a total of 351 
accidents, ranging from 1 to 55; ten members report no accel 
dents ; average, 8. 

Ques.--How many were serious and how many were of a 
minor nature? Ans.-Thirty-six members report a total of 
320 accidents, ranging from 1 to 55; minor, 282; serious, 31; 
average, 7; none, 10. 

Ques.—Did you find that most of them were due to care 
lessness or to defective machinery ete.?  Ans.—-Thirty-four 
members report due to carelessness ; 10 blank; 1 with one ex 
ception (1—50 percent carelessness, 50 percent defective ma 
chinery). 

Ques.—Has the class of men employed anything to do 
with the number of accidents; that is, do you find that acet- 
dents occur mostly where inexperienced men are employed? 
Ans.---Twenty-six members report inexperienced ; 3 members 
report experienced ; 5 members report both; 6 members report 
no; Six members report blank. 

Ques.— If you use women, is the percentage of accidents 
greater for your female labor than for the male labor? Ans. 
Thirty-six members report no women used; 2 members report 
less; 2 members report do not know yet; 2 members report 
ves; 4 members report blank, 

Ques.—-Has there been any increase over the last _ six 
months’ period, or has there been a decrease?  Ans.—Nor 
mal, 23; decrease, 11; increase, 8; blank, 4. 

Ques.— What safety devices do you use and what means to 
prevent accidents? Ans,—None, 8; all recommended by insur 
ance company, 12; best we can get, 1; good careful foreman, 
1; guards and protect all exposed parts, 13; blank, 5, 

Remarks.—-Keep machinery in good order and caution men 
to be careful, 1; guards and caution men daily the danger 
of carelessness, 1; caution new men when breaking in, 2; 
all that are useful constantly caution men to be careful, 1; 
vhat the insurance companies suggest also have “Dangér" 
and “Carelessness” signs thruout mill and personally urge em 
ployees to be careful at all times, 1. Total, 46. 

Mr. Harrison said that lately there has been a grow 
ing tendency in the lumber industry to block up timber 
holdings into large operations and bring them to a very 
high state of efficiency. He cited the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., as perhaps the most con 
spicuous example of this type of mill, adding: 

Here you have a unit of the sawmill industry which has not 
only kept up with progress in accident prevention but has 
set that pace in no uncertain fashion. The good example is 
being followed by many lesser lights and the cause is making 
headway along these lines, 

It was suggested by Mr. Harrison that— 

The trade papers are pretty carefully read as a rule by the 
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Lumber Dealers Can Help Car- 
penters Fill In Dull Season 


Winter time is, as a rule, a dull time for the average 
carpenter. Then very little new building is in progress 
and he must hunt around for odd jobs to keep him busy. 
In towns, no matter how small, and in the rural districts 
surrounding, there are homes which could be made 
more comfortable and altogether more enjoyable if the 
unsightly pine floors were replaced with durable hard- 
wood flooring. 


With the owner of property informed as to the merits 
of oak flooring there should be little trouble in con- 
vincing him that it would be a wise move to lay at least 
a room or two with this material. The lumber dealer 
being the man who profits through the sale of the 
flooring will find it to his interest to arouse a desire 
for the improvement among his various customers. 


A little word spoken at an opportune moment will 
quite often produce the desired result and when the 
carpenter friend understands that the lumber dealer is 
plugging for more business for him, team work be- 
tween the two is bound to produce some mighty nice 
business. 


Of course, it is important that the hardwood flooring 
which is to go down should be the very best in its 
grade obtainable. Probably no other one brand of oak 
flooring is better known to the trade than that of the 
Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co.’s “Acorn Brand.” 
The dealer is always sure of a satisfied customer when 
he recommends and sells this product. Their “Superior” 
Brand Maple Flooring is also acknowledged to be with- 
out a peer. 


The Nashville Hardwood Flooring Company has im- 
mense warehouse facilities in Chicago and is prepared 
at all times through the maintenance of a large stock 
of various grades and sizes to supply the needs of 
Jealers in this territory.—Adv. 
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Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 
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We will quote attractive prices on the following: 


All thicknesses No. 3 Northern Hardwoods. 

2 cars each 10/4, 12/4, 14/4 and 16/4 No.1 Com & 
tr. Maple 

2 cars each 6/4 and 8/4 Quarter-sawn Maple 

800 M ft. 5/4 No. 2 Com, & Btr. Maple 

1 car each 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 End-dried White 


Maple 

60 M ft. 8/4 No. 1 Common & Btr. Elm 

2 cars 10/4 No. 1 Com, & Btr. Basswood 

2 cars each 10/4 and 4/4 high grade Beech 
2 cars each 10/4 and 16/4 high grade Birch 


Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich. 
Main Office: BUFFALO, N. Y. 
SALES OFFICE: 303-304 Murray Bidg.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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lumberman and frequent discussions of “safe practices” should 
be published in their columns, 


He said that few sawmill operations are large enough 
to employ a safety engineer, but he added— 


a great many are large enough so that the manager can ating 
his foremen into the office once a month, give them a goot 
cigar apiece and enthuse them on the safety-first idea. After 


_ all it is the foreman who is the deciding factor as to whether 


a plant is a safe place to work in or a mankiller, and there 
are many very well equipped plants, mechanically, which are 
veritable man-killers because the proper spirit of safety-first 
has not been hammered by the management into the foremen, 
to be in turn transmitted to the working force. 

He believed that sentiment ought to be brought more 
into play in dealing with workmen. 


Infections and Blood-Poisoning 


A paper on ‘‘Infections and Blood-Poisoning in the 
Woodworking Industry,’’ prepared by Capt. Leroy P. 
Kuhn, chief surgeon of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Cas- 
ualty Co., and who is now in the service, was read by 
Secretary Barker. He said that chief among the causes 
of infections in the woodworking industry is the dis- 
astrous splinter. He pointed out that in Illinois alone 
during 1917 ‘‘there were 1,214 accidents in the wood- 
working industry. Twenty-seven percent of this num- 
ber were ‘infection cases’ caused by neglect or im- 
proper medical attention, at an approximate cost of 
$72,817, including compensation, medical and legal ex- 
penses adjusting claims.’’ He added: ‘‘ Any employee 
will tell you how he has removed dozens of splinters 
from different parts of his body, but never has he 
endured so much pain as this last little sliver, which 
he thought too small to be worthy of attention.’’ 

A question by L. P. Groffman, vice president and 
general manager of the St. Louis Basket & Box Co., as 
to what should be done when an employee deliberately 
removes a saw guard, brought up the question of safety 
appliances, which was freely discussed. W. L. Fellmer, 
representative of a St. Louis insurance company, re- 
lated several experiences of men injured and recovering 
damages, altho they had refused to use saw guards. 

Mr. Saunders said that opposition to the saw guard 
from men was that they could not see the saw, which 
was well founded. He pointed out that there was great 
need for some standardized guard. He advanced the 
thought that the safety idea could be helped materially 
by enlisting the aid of the Y. M. C. A. 

The point made by Mr. Hoage was that the road to 
safety lies thru a personal appeal to the men rather than 
safety appliances. This point also was emphasized by 
Mr. Campau. 

An informal talk on how the war had affected the 
furniture factories of Grand Rapids was made by Mr. 
Campau, who had been down on the program for a 
paper on ‘‘Result of a Three Years’ Campaign to 
Reduce Accidents in the Furniture Industries.’’ They 
had lost many men in the volunteers and in the draft 


and by the shifting of workers to more, essential lines, 
They were using many women, he said, and would con- 
tinually use more. He said: 

The only trouble with women workers is that they will not 
eat enough. They will not carry a dinner pail and will only 
bring a sandwich or a piece of cake or other delicacy. They 
will not prepare much breakfast and so with little lunch they 
begin to get headaches about 2 o’clock. This has given a 
wrong impression as to the work. Now we are insisting 
that the girls carry enough lunch or buy enough after they 
get to work. 

Secretary Barker said that the sectional meetings 
had resulted in much good, and he declared that next 
year’s program would be a ‘‘humdinger.’’ The session 
then adjourned. 

More than 2,000 persons are in attendance upon the 
general sessions and sectional meetings. The only dis- 
appointment so far has been the fact that neither 
Charles M. Schwab nor Secretary Franklin K. Lane, 
who had been scheduled to speak at the opening session, 
was able to be present. This is safety week in St. Louis 
and the firemen are giving daily drills. The city is 
endeavoring to pass the week without any accidents. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 18—The National Safety Coun- 
cil was brought to the lumbermen of St. Louis today when 
four of the men who had taken leading parts in the wood- 
working sectional meetings spoke at the regular weekly 
lumbermen’s luncheon at the’ American Annex Hotel. 
Nearly a hundred representative men in the lumber in- 
dustry in St. Louis and East St. Louis were present, it 
being the largest attended of any of the weckly meet- 
ings. The particular attraction was a desire to hear 
J. E. Rhodes, secretary-manager of the Southern Pine 
Association, who had been announced as the speaker, but 
he was unable to be present. 

The speakers were King H. Pullen, of the trade ex- 
tension and advertising department of the Southern Pine 
Association, who presented the regrets of Mr. Rhodes; 
B. E. Smith, general manager of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., Longville, La.; R. J. Hoage, safety engineer of the 
Associated Lumber Industries of Tacoma, Wash., and 
F. A. Barker of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty In- 
surance Co., of Chicago. Their talks were along the line 
of the national safety movement and its importance. 

Mr. Hoage told of the activities of the I. W. W. in the 
Northwest, and how they had been suppressed by the 
Government thru Col. B. P. Disque, whose efficiency he 
praised. He reiterated statements he had made at the 
Safety Congress as to tne attitude of the I. W. W. to- 
ward their work and employees. He said there were no 
more patriotic set of men in the country than the opera- 
tors in the Northwest. 

T. C. Whitmarsh presided. His aids were Roy M. 
Edmonds and W. L. Evans. F. J. Riefling was chosen 
chairman of next Wednesday’s meeting, and he selected 
as his aids D. R. Fitzroy and G. R. Gloor. 








LATEST EXCHANGE AND HOO-HOO ACTIVITIES 


INSPECTION CHARGES RAISED 


BALTIMORE, Mpb., Sept. 16.—The action taken by the 
Lumber Exchange at its quarterly meeting last Monday 
evening, when charges for inspection of all kinds of lum- 
ber were raised from 60 to 75 cents a 1,000 feet, it is ex- 
plained, was not in the form of an amendment of the by- 
laws, but as a war emergency measure, and can be re- 
pealed at any subsequent meeting without the formality 
attending a change of by-laws. The form of action also 
avoids a direct reply to the inspectors, who have organ- 
ized a union and tormulated a demand for an increase in 
their compensation. The exchange escaped recognition 
of this union, and assumes the attitude of admitting tne 
need for higher pay on the ground of justice and equity, 
and without pressure from the inspectors. Of the dozen 
or more men on the staff of the exchange ten have become 
members of the new union, which has adopted a constitu- 
tion anu by-laws, and elected officers. 

Copies of the new rules on the subject of fees, which 
became effective Sept. 10, have been furnished to all 
members of the exchange. They give in detail the various 
charges for handling, inspection and marking of the 
woods, how much of such fee goes to the exchange, how the 
cost of inspection is divided between buyer and seller, 
and also states what the extra charges are for special 
inspection work. 





TO INVESTIGATE MUTUAL INSURANCE 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 16—The regular semi-monthly 
meetings of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis were re- 
sumed at the Hotel Gayoso Saturday, Sept. 14. President 
J. F. McSweyn extended a warm welcome to the members 
present. Following a strong appeal by Mrs. Dortsch, 
of Nashville, for aid to the Belgians, President MeSweyn 
asked the civic affairs committee, of which Earl Palmer 
is chairman, to take up the question of making a contri- 
bution to the cause. The fund to be raised by this com- 
mittee will supplement that of the Committee for the 
Relief of Belgians, being particularly used for invalids 
and the suffering children of that stricken country. 

Charles M. Haase, of the Farm Development Bureau 
of the Chamber of Commerce, addressed the club, out- 
lining the activities of the bureau, and appealing to the 
lumbermen to support this organization as in the past. 
A committee of three was appointed to secure funds 
from the lumbermen, J. D. Allen, jr., chairman of the 
house committee, reported that between June 1 and 
Sept. 13 the employment bureau of the elub had found 
positions with lumber firms for 310 persons, and that 
there were many more applications for help during this 
period than could be filled. 

J. H. Hines, chairman of the law and insurance com- 
mittee, said that he would bring up for consideration at 
the next meeting the question of forming a non-capital- 


ized company to secure insurance at a much lower rate 
than that now prevailing. He said that lumbermen are 
now paying a brokerage of about 15 percent and that, 
under the plan he has in mind, this can be reduced to 
2% or 3 percent, thus saving lumbermen approximately 
$40,000 a year. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, said that lumber has been 
declared essential by the War Industries Board in all 
cases where it is intended for use in Government work 
and that those engaged in producing lumber or timber for 
the Government would have priority as to labor, fuel and 
transportation. He further advised members of the club 
that he and John M. Pritchard, secretary-manager of 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
were ready to go to Washington at a moment’s notice 
to confer with the War Industries Board regarding class- 
ing hardwood lumber plants as essential if this became 
necessary. 

Six applications for membership were filed to be voted 
on at the next regular meeting. The club endorsed the 
action of the directors in levying an assessment of $10 
against all active members to form an expense fund. 


HOO-HOO ‘‘DOES NOT MIND BULLETS’’ 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 16—E. D. Tennant, secretary- 
treasurer of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, has 
received a postal card from Rome trom Dallas M. Tourtel- 
lot (2509) of Houston, Tex., who went abroad several 
months ago for the American Red Cross. He writes 
that he likes it pretty well over there. He adds: 

I got into the motor service department, and get all over the 
country from the front to Sicily. It is wonderfully interesting, 
especially on the front. You get a little nervous at first, but 


= get settled and do not mind a few stray bullets now and 
en, 


SO 


NEW YORK HOO-HOO CONCATENATE 

St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 16.—Three candidates were ini- 
tiated at the concatenation held in New York on Sept. 
9, the day set apart for the Annual in Chicago, according 
to a report received by E. D. Tennant, secretary-treasurer. 
They were: George Hagemeyer, superintendent of pro- 
duction, Huddleston Marsh Machine Co., Astoria, L. L.; 
Ernest Thomas Lutz, paymaster, Astoria Veneer Mills & 
Dock Co., Long Island City; Samuel Harvey Prever, as- 
sistant mill superintendent Mill No. 1, Lewis Thompson 
& Co., Astoria, L. I., N. ¥. The local Supreme Nine were: 

Snark—P. L. Sillman. 

Senior—Charles J. Kammer. 

Junior—G, H. Warner, sr. 

Bojum—J. M. McAleer, 

Scrivenoter—Jesse R. Augustine. 

Jabberwock—B. W. Clothier. 

Custocatian—William H. Thatcher. 

Arcanoper—F, B. Schermerhorn. 

Gurdon--Theodore J. Ansert. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES RECORDED IN BRIEF 





Logging, Shingle and Salesmanship Congresses Called—Restrictions on Deck Cargoes 
Announced—Cooperage and Implement Makers to Meet 





Sept. 26—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va. 
Monthly meeting. 


Oct. 16-18—National Implement and Vehicle Association, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, Annual meeting. 


Oct. 22-28—Appalachian Logging Congress, Phoenix Hotel. 
Lexington, Ky. Fall meeting. 


Oct. 28-25—Southern Logging Association, Grunewald Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 


Oct. 25-26—Northern Salesmanship Congress, Antigo, Wis. 
Annual meeting. 


Nov. 12-14—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, New 
York. Semiannual meeting. 


Dec. 2-4—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, Port- 
land, Ore. Annual meeting. 

Dec. 5-7—Pacific Logging Congress, Portland, Ore. Annual 
meeting. 

Dec. 8-12—Southern Commercial Congress, Baltimore, Md. 
Annual meeting. 


NOVEL FEATURES FOR LOGGING CONGRESS 


PorTLAND, ORE., Sept. 14.—The Pacific Logging Con- 
gress is making a strong bid for a large attendance at its 
tenth annual conference, to be held in this city on Dee. 5 
to 7, and to stimulate interest is sending out a series of 
post card bulletins giving hints of what is in store for 
those who attend. The ‘‘fourth shot’’ bulletin advises 
that in addition to a program full of new ideas on modern 
logging, Tom P. Jones, logging. superintendent for the 
Potlatch Lumber Co., of Potlatch, Ida., will tell of the 
success of his efforts in establishing a logging camp 
cafeteria for the company’s employees, an experimental 
cafeteria that feeds 75 men and is probably the first 
of its kind ever established in a logging operation. In 
addition Mr. Jones will tell all about the electric dish- 
washers he has had installed in the company’s camps. 
Members of the congress intending to be present are urged 
to bring their logging superintendents with them. 





SHINGLE CONGRESS TO BE HELD 

SEATTLE, WAsu., Sept. 14.—The directors of the shingle 
branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association in 
Seattle have instructed Secretary J. S. Williams to go 
ahead with plans for holding the second annual shingle 
congress of the association early in January next, the 
exact date to be determined later. The first congress, held 
last January, was a decided success. It is expected to 
make the next even more interesting and instructive to 
shingle manufacturers. Secretary Williams also was in- 
structed to attend as many conventions of retail lumber 
dealers thruout the middle West and East as possible 
the coming winter in order that the merits of western 
red cedar shingles may be kept before the buying trade 
of the country. 





NORTHERN SALESMANSHIP CONGRESS ANNUAL 


MerriLL, Wis., Sept. 16.—President G. C. Robson, of 
the Northern Salesmanship Congress, has announced that 
the annual meeting of the organization will be held at 
Antigo on Oct. 25 and 26, and that a very instructive 
and interesting program is being prepared that will con- 
tain much of value ‘‘to the lumber fraternity, sales man- 
agers and salesmen concerning the lumber situation and 
its application to the sales department under present 
conditions.’’ President Robson further advises that ‘‘ we 
will have some speakers of more than ordinary prominence 
in the lumber world,’’ and hopes the success attained 
at the two previous annual meetings at Merrill and Bay 
City will be eclipsed at the coming meeting. 


SEMIANNUAL COOPERAGE CONVENTION 


The regular semiannual meeting of the Associated 
Cooperage Industries of America will be held in New 
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York, Nov. 12, 13 and 14. This was decided upon at a 
meeting of the executive committee in the Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago, last Friday. Walker L. Wellford, of 
Memphis, president, was in the chair, and the meeting was 
well attended. d 

V. W. Krafft, secretary of the association, returndd to 
headquarters in St. Louis, whence he left Tuesday for 
Birmingham to attend a meeting of the new group— 
southern pine stave and heading manufacturers—and then 
went to Memphis to attend a meeting of the coiled elm 
hoop group and thence to Washington, D. C. 








IMPLEMENT AND VEHICLE MAKERS TO MEE} 


The National Implement & Vehicle Association will 
hold its silver anniversary convention Oct. 16, 17, 18, at 
the Congress Hotel, this city. A general invitation is ex- 
tended to all who are interested to attend, the gathering 
not being confined to members. War conditions naturally 
affect all organizations and will be an interesting theme 
at this convention. The association has served as a clear- 
ing house and bureau of information in matters affecting 
the relations between the Government and manufacturers 
from the outset of the war. The usual entertainment fea- 
tures of a convention will this year be subordinated to con- 
ference on war conditions and business matters in gen- 
eral, but the social aspect will not be altogether neglected. 
Manufacturers desiring further information as to the 
convention may obtain it by addressing the secretary of 
the National Implement & Vehicle Association, Chicago, 
Ill., who will be glad to answer such inquiries. 





FORESTRY ASSOCIATION HOLDS MEETING 

LAKE Puacip, N. Y., Sept. 16—The dominant theme 
of the summer meeting of the New York State For- 
estry Association, held here Sept. 4 and 5, was the 
influence of the war upon the forest resources of the 
nation. Among the subjects of a distinctly war char- 
acter discussed were the functions of the forests in 
rélation to the returned soldiers and sailors; the stim- 
ulus of war on forestry, and camouflage as illustrated 
by wild animals, an illustrated lecture on the last 
named subject being given by Prof. Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes. President George N. Ostrander and Secre- 
tary A. B. Recknagel of the Empire State Forest Prod- 
ucts Association spoke on ‘‘Forest Taxation from the 
Standpoint of the Woodland Owner,’’ and Dean Frank- 
lin F, Moon of the State College of Forestry on ‘‘ For- 
ests and Recreation.’’ There were a number of other 
addresses. 


ann AAA 


RESTRICTIONS ON DECK CARGOES 

New York, Sept. 16.—Secretary E. F. Perry, of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, is 
sending out the following explanatory bulletin to mem- 
bers of the association: 

We are in receipt of the following announcement dated Sept. 
10 from the War Trade Board covering restrictions on deck 
cargoes and cargoes carried by sailing vessels : 

“The War Trade Board has adopted certain restrictions on 
deck cargoes on unarmed vessels proceeding without convoy 
from Atlantic and Gulf ports. The War Trade Board also 
announces certain restrictions on cargoes carried by sailing 
vessels. In order to avoid delays and unnecessary expense 
vessel owners, charterers and agents should consult with col 
lectors of customs or agents of the Bureau of Transportation, 
War Trade Board, before making commitments for deck car 
goes or cargoes to be carried by sailing vessels.” 


ASSOCIATION EFFORTS SUCCESSFUL 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 17.—The Southern Hardwood 
Traflic Association is in receipt of a communication from 
Judge Prouty, director of public service, United States 
Railroad Administration, saying that he will give per- 
sonal attention to facilitating negotiations looking to 
satisfactory transit arrangements. The association has 
had this subject up with the authorities at Washington 
for a number of months but has made comparatively lit- 
tle progress, It complained to Judge Prouty and his 
letter is in response. 

The association also is in receipt of a letter from Ed- 
ward N. Hurley, chairman of the United States Shipping 
Board, commending it for the active steps it is taking, 
thru proposed establishment of an export booking depart 
ment, looking to active use of the merchant marine now 
being built in this country. He also commends the asso- 
ciation for its spirit of codperation with the board and 
for its magnificent Americanism. Mr. Hurley says that 
there is a vast amount of educational work to be done 
in connection with the merchant marine and that he will 
confidently rely on this organization to do its full share 
to this end. 


FLORIDA MILL MEN HOLD CONFERENCE 


Tampa, Fua., Sept. 16.—Matters of vital interest to 
the lumber trade in this section were discussed at a meet- 
ing of representatives of many Florida lumber, planing 
and millworking plants held recently at the Hillsboro 
Hotel, in this city. C. B. Harmon, secretary of the South- 
ern Sash, Door & Millwork Association, after being in- 
troduced by John J. Earle, of the Landeck Lumber Co., 
Tampa, addressed the members at length on the subject 
of securing Government contracts for materials they could 
manufacture. Mr. Harmon spoke authoritatively, as he 
represents his association in Washington, and has had 
great opportunity to familiarize himself with the Gov- 
ernment needs. His address aroused great interest and 
he was asked many questions. 

Col. Hugh C. MacFarlane, chairman of the Tampa 
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Welding 
A Broken 
Engine Bed 


Safeguarding Production 
In Lumber Mills and Camps 


Expensive machinery breakages which 
delay production can be avoided by 
providing your foreman with 


WE 
OXY-ACETYLENE--OXY-HYDROGEN 


Portable and always ready for use, a single 
operation often more than pays for its original 
cost. Safe, Speedy, Efficient and Economical. 
Welds all metals and cuts everything in wrought 
iron and steel. 


Free catalog giving detailed data, 
sent on request. 


Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 


509 So. Racine Ave. CHICAGO 











Help Uncle Sam 
=! Save Wheat 


and relieve railroad 
songestion by encour- 
ging the farmers in 
your locality to grind 
their own corn, rye, 
buckwheat, etc You 
can do this with a 


Monarch "<2 Feed Mill 


in your yard, Everywhere people are using substitutes. Why 
don't you grind them for local consumption? There's a good 
profit in the grinding and while the farmers are in your yard 
quiz them about future building plans. Act as our agent and 
occasionally sell a mill outright to a farmer. 


=I BUY MORE = 


LIBERTY BONDS 
| Sprout, Waldron & Co., sities fh. “J 





Write today for catalog 
and full particulars. 











Vertical 


Wickes Water Tube Boiler 


Long dutch ovens are applied to this boiler to suc- 
cessfully give overloads when burning sawdust 
and hog feed from saw mill. 

Ask for ‘‘Aids in the selection of 


oilers’’—sent free. 


THE WICKES BOILER CO. 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 
SALES OFFICES: 
New York City, 1716 West St. Bldg. SAE AS 
Chicago, 76 West Monroe St. Pittsburg, 1218 Empire Bldg. a 
Detroit, 1116 Penobscot Bldg. Seattle, 736 Henry Bldg. Boston, 201 Devoushire St. 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA, 
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Fire Protection 


Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 





MiupnicHT 


Burglaries are less insi- 
dious than a few UN- 
CERTAIN ACCOUNTS. 


—INSURE— 


WITH 


The Law and Collection Dept. 


Or 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 








Let Us 


Examine Your 


Play Safe! ! 
Timber Titles 


We examine to the very heart of the title. 
Territory unlimited. 


Birmingham Title & Guaranty Co. 


J. K. BROCKMAN, Gen’l Mgr. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


JO years 
experience 











| Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala, U.S.A. 


Cable Address, “‘PAJONES, Mobile.” 
All leading Codes used. 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 
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Bradley, Miller & Company | 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 


Attractive Prices om Lath 


ior Illinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries. 
Write for List Today. 


peemember ~ 


Our Southern buyer personally inspects our 
shipments in 


Longleaf and Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine 


All up-to grade stock ‘with quick service. 


“Sass M. BRUNER COMPANY 



































Colonial Trust Bldg.,  Y Pelesale Lumber pat ADELPHIA, PA. 








CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square 
timber and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid, 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


District War Reserve Bureau, also spoke, and an informal 
discussion followed. That there will be a large demand 
from war and semi-war sources for the products of Flori- 
da planing mills seemed to be the consensus of all. 


Those in attendance on this meeting were: 


N. Ruth, president of the Dade City Veneer, Lath & Crate 
Manufacturing Co., Dade City ; Nash Powers, manager Hills- 
horough Lumber Co., Tampa; F. A. Peppercorn, Orlando, Fla. ; 
J. Is. Williams, president Pinellas Novelty Works, St. Peters 
burg; T. S. Parrish, manager Gary Novelty Works, Gary ; 
J. i. Bates, president Bates-Hudnall-Jetton Co., Tampa ; 
U. H. Bongart, representing the Tampa Chair & Table Co. ; 
Edward H. Munns, United States Fire Service, Washington, 
Dp. C.; J. P. Williams, secretary Southern Millwork Co., Or- 
Iendo; Joe M. McCormick, president Lake County Manufac 
turing Co., Eustis; F. E. Muller, St. Petersburg; S. C. Mears, 
St. Petersburg ; George W. Meshon, president Lakeland Manu- 
facturing Co., Lakeland; A. MacIntosh, president Southern 
Lumber & Supply Co., Tampa; L. P, Dickie, secretary Tampa 
Board of Trade; C. H. Knowles, sales manager southern Lum- 
ber & Supply Co., Tampa; William A. Moore, manager Down- 
ing Manufacturing Co., Tampa; Col. Hugh C. MacFarlane, 
chairman Tampa District War Reserve Bureau; O. L. Clay- 
ton, Dade City; J. A. Hulquist, manager Lake Wales Novelty 
Works, Lake Wales; A. H. Ramsey, manager Biscayne Novelty 
Works, Miami; W. F. Sneed, manager Lakeland Manufactur- 
ing Co., Lakeland; R. D. White, secretary Lumbermen’s Credit 
Bureau, Miami; C. H. Warder, manager St. Petersburg Novelty 
Works, St. Petersburg: J. M. Slattery, manager Parker Ma- 
chine Works, Tampa; John J. Earle, secretary Landeck Lum 
ber Co., Tampa; E. T. Roux, jr., president KE. T. Roux & Son, 
Plant City; DB. C. Skinner, manager L. B. Skinner Manufac- 
turing Co., Dunedin. 





RETAILERS’ WAR SERVICE COMMISSION 

Officers of several of the regional or State retail 
lumber dealer associations, either the president or see 
retary or, in instances, both, met at Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, on Wednesday and formed the Retail Lum 
ber Dealers’ War Service Commission. The associa- 
tions represented were the Southwestern, Northwestern, 
Western, Wisconsin, Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, New York, Connecticut, Texas and Ken- 
tucky, representing 9,100 retail lumber dealers. 

The purposes of the War Service Commission are 
to coéperate with the Government in all matters relat- 
ing to the retail lumber industry in all places in the 
United States; to work with the national, State and 
local councils of defense, and to assist in every way 
possible the early and complete winning of the war. 
It is urged that all national, State and regional lumber 
dealer organizations affiliate with the war service com- 
mission. The commission chose the following officers: 
James R. Moorehead, Kansas City, Mo., chairman; 
©. C. Harper, Rochester, N. Y., vice chairman; A, C, 
Johnson, Dubuque, Iowa, treasurer, and George Wilson- 
Jones, Chicago, secretary. Most of the retail officers 
who were present remained over to attend the sessions 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
Wednesday and Thursday. 


NATIONAL DIRECTORS’ MEETING DATE 
CHANGED 

Acting on the request of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, announcement has been sent out 
from the headquarters of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association that the meeting of its board of 
directors will be held in the association’s headquarters 
in Chicago on Oct. 4 and 5 instead of Oct. 8, as origi- 
nally scheduled. Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-man- 
ager of the association, declares that a number of im- 
portant matters are to come up for discussion and that 
a full attendance of the directors is expected. 


PRICE REDUCTION ON DOUGLAS FIR ITEMS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 19.—he director of lumber 
today announced that effective at midnight, September 
12, a reduction of $2 a thousand feet from the maximum 
prices of June 15 applies on the following Douglas fir 
items: Flat grain flooring, ceiling, drop siding and rustic 
No. 1 common boards and 2-inch dimension. 

This reduction was initiated by H. B. Van Duzer, 
chairman of the Fir Production Board, after a conference 
with producers. The commercial market on these items 
has been reduced and fir producers, according to R. B. 
Allen, secretary of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, desire the Government to pay no more than the com- 
mercial market for lumber, 


LOUISIANA TOWN NEEDS A LUMBER YARD 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Sept. 17.—A retail lumber yard is 
one of the erying needs of Jonesville, La., according to 
the Booster, its newspaper, which declares that nothing 
is needed more than a retail lumber yard where a person 
can purchase flooring, ceiling, siding and other southern 
pine lumber in small quantities. Hundreds of small re- 
pair and improvement jobs would be built if there were 
such a lumber yard, predicts the Booster. 











GERMANY’S hands drip with the innocent 
blood of murdered babes, women and non-com- 
batants. She has deliberately bombed hospitals 
filled with helpless wounded. Of truth and honor 
she is entirely bankruvt. The most solemn 
pledges of her rulers are worth less than the pa- 
per they are written upon. It is as practical 
to talk of negotiating with a forest fire as with 
the blood crazed madmen of Berlin. 














NORTHERN LOGGING CONGRESS IN ANNUAL SESSION 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., Sept. 19.—One of the most interest- 
ing and enthusiastic meetings ever held in connection with 
the northern lumber industry was that of the Northern 
Logging Congress here today. 

Addresses were made by President P. 8. MeLurg, North- 
ern Wisconsin Loggers’ Association; W. J. Maitland, see- 
retary, Central Wisconsin Loggers’ Association; G. K. 
Gooding, Upper Michigan & Northeastern Loggers’ Asso- 
ciation; 8. D. Switzer, Upper Peninsula Loggers’ Associa- 
tion, and J. H. Bice. Other speakers and their subjects 
were: ‘General Labor Conditions,’’ by J. D. Twomey; 
‘“*Piece Work,’’ by W. A. Holt; ‘‘Camp Feeding,’’ by 
L. J. Hillyer; ‘‘Jobbers in Logging,’’ by G. H. Heine- 
man; ‘‘Central Bakery and Butcher Shop,’’ by W. B. 
Clubine; ‘‘Steam Haulers,’’ by 8. D. Switzer; ‘‘ Power 
Logging,’’ by W. B. Clubine, and ‘‘How to Handle 
Ties,’’? by W. E. Hallenbeck. 

There was a large attendance from the four local asso- 
ciations of Wisconsin and northern Michigan comprising 
the Congress. Mattcrs of local and national interest were 
discussed and papers of exceptional interest read. 

ki. C. Dawley, formerly of Wausau, Wis., now connected 

ith the Aircraft Production Board of Washington, D. C., 
explained in a general but unofficial way what would be 

xpected of the northern loggers in the way of birch 

eneer log production this winter. 


The discussion following Mr. Dawley’s remarks led up 
o the offering and adoption of the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the executive officers of the Northern Log 
gi g Congres give assurance to the War Industries Board 
that the loggers of Wisconsin and the northern peninsula 
of Micaigan will put forth their utmost endeavor to provide 
all birch veneer logs necessary for aircraft production and 
all birch logs necessary for the production of gun. stock 
limber, and will on request do all in their power in all ways 
to speed up and increase production of logs of all kinds that 
ure necessary for the winning of the war and carrying out 
of the policies of the War Industries Board. 

The following resolution also.was passed: 

Resclwed, That a statement be sent to the War Industries 
Board by the executive officers of this Congress outlining the 
methods of logging and conditions under which logs can be 
obtained in Wisconsin and upper Michigan and the necessity 
of the loggers knowing at an early date what they may be 
required to furnish on orders from the War Industries Board 
or other sources in the way of logs needed to produce veneer 
fillers and lumber for gun stocks and other purposes. 

Mr. Dawley was asked to present these resolutions 
to the Aircrait Production Board. 


All those present were unanimous in advocating that 
every one do their utmost toward meeting the require- 
ments of the Government regardless of what they might 
be and that every possible effort be made to keep the 
price down to a point which would allow the producers 
only a reasonable profit. The matter of railroad tie in- 


spection was taken up and the following resolution 
adopted: 


Wuerekas, The specifications for railroad crossties as ap- 
plied by the United States Government Railroad tie inspee- 
tors are such that a large percentage of timber suitable for 
the manufacture of ties and formerly accepted by the rail- 
roads as such will be rejected and it therefore becomes more 
profitable to cut the timber into pulp wood and other forest 
products, not requiring the expert and high priced labor 
needed in the manufacturing of ties, and 

WHEREAS, The production of ties will necessarily be greatly 
reduced unless some new grade is established that will per 
mit the use of small timber, down to 8 inches in diameter, 
in manufacturing acceptable ties; now, therefare, be it 

Resolved, By the Northern Logging Congress that the 
proper authorities of the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion be and are hereby requested to establish a further grade 
of railroad crossties to include timber § inches in diameter 
at the small end and when manufactured not to be less 
than 6 inches thick and with face not less than 5 inches in 
width, the price of which ties shall be in the same relative 
proportion as that now fixed for other standard grades, 





LUMBERMAN STILL CHAMPION MARKSMAN 


Str. Louis, Mo., Sept. 16.—L. E. Cornelius, of the Cor- 
nelius Lumber Co., has lost his laurels as the champion 
marksman of the 3rd Regiment of the Missouri Home 
Guards, and, incidentally, the medal that goes with it; 
but he has found much consolation in the fact that they 
were won by another lumberman. The latest to win the 
honors and the medal is Orville N. Pier, manager of the 
Kast Side Lumber Trade Exchange, who won them last 
week. Mr. Pier is first lieutenant of Co. L and its com- 
manding officer. A number of lumbermen are in the ranks 
of the Home Guard, but Mr. Pier is the only lumberman 
to be an officer. 


INVENTS AUTOMATIC SAFETY ENGINE STOP 


BEND, ORE., Sept. 14.—One of the most effective safety 
devices for use in a lumber mill operation or any other 
steam operated plant is said to have been devised in the 
form of an automatic safety stop applicable to a Corliss 
engine. Its inventor is G. J. Selk, chief engineer for the 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., of this city, and the claim 
is made that by simply pressing a button in any part of 
the plant, in case anything goes wrong with machinery or 
an accident occurs, the engine is automatically stopped at 
once. The simplicity with which the shutdown is effected, 
the absolute assurance given that the operation is auto- 
matic, and the assistance of the engineer being unneces- 
sary, as in the ordinary way a signal must be given him 
to shut down his engine and he must rush to grab the 
throttle, make up in the opinion of those who have ob- 
served the operation of the new device, a most wonderful 
piece of mechanism. Mr. Selk has applied for a patent, 
which is now pending. 
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BETWEEN TRAINS 

WELLS, Micu., Sept. 15.—A three days’ sojourn in these 
parts will convince the most unconvinceable person of any 
number ot things, all to the glory of the U. P., which is 
what the natives generally call the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan. ‘lhe U. P. is an emryire in itself and, while it 
shows no disposition to secede from the union as Chicago 
did at the last election, there is a community conscious- 
ness and a community spirit in the Upper Peninsula coun- 
try not always observable in other parts of the country. 
The U. P. is a little set off by itself, connected to the 
State of which it is a part by water (the only thing with 
which you can connect now in Michigan) and to the rest 
of the world by the Chicago & North Western, Soo and 
St. Paul. This setoffness all contributes to the creation 
of sort of a local pride that is spread all over the U. P. 
and makes a man believe that Marquette County will 
grow as good oranges as any county in the country and 
that Ludington Street makes the Champs Elysees look like 
an alley. The U. P. is also connected with the lower 
peninsula by Oramel B. Fuller, of Ford River, who has 
been auditor general five terms—for the people "of Michi- 
gan are great believers in 1 Thess. V, 21. 

The city of Escanaba, which is the capital of Delta 
County and considerable of the Upper Peninsula country, 
is playing an important part in the war. It is a consider- 
able exporter of goods to Germany. That is, the iron ore 
of the U. P. country is brought to Escanaba by rail, loaded 
onto steamers and sent to the Germans. En route it is 
milled in transit at the blast furnaces, steel mills and 
ammunition plants of the Hast, and is then transhipped to 
Franee, the finished product being delivered into Ger- 
many by the American artillerymen. The docks are a 
busy place these days and will be until navigation closes. 

But the future glory of the U. P., or a considerable 
part of it, will center not merely in its woods and mines 
but in its agriculture. Friday afternoon we attended the 
Northern State Fair under the auspices of the Delta 
County Agricultural Society in the distinguished com- 
pany of Richard KE. MacLean, general manager of the 
I. Stephenson Co., and other important persons. The I. 
Step hcnson Co. had a most attractive, in fact the most 
attractive, exhibit at the fair. It showed the French, 
American and British flags, all designed from Upper 
Peninsula farm ;roduects. Rosy red apples and other 
fruits supplied the reds, parsnips and other vegetables 
the white where needed, and, for blue, grapes or potatoes 
which has been camouflaged were employed. The word 
‘‘Victory’’ was similarly spelled out in large letters, in- 
dicating that food will win the war, and Upper Peninsula 
food in particular. 

Nor would we fail to mention the exhibit of Mr. Louis 
Harmon, of Cornell, ‘‘ walking boss’’ for the I. Stephen- 
son Co. You might think that the exhibit of a walking 
boss would consist of a troupe of trained hunyacks or 
something of that kind, but not Louie’s. Times have 
changed. The walking boss of long ago used to come down 
in the spring and try to do in a week all the things that 
he had been trying to keep his crews from doing all win- 
“ter. The modern walking boss sticks his spare change into 
land, and at Cornell, twelve miles from here, Mr. Harmon 


has a young stock farm where he is raising Shorthorn 


cattle of pure breed. In consequence he is contributing 
to the upbuilding of the dairy and beef strains of this, 
region. At the fair he had on exhibition a flock, we 
should say herd, of Shorthorns that looked to be leaders 
of the dual cattle aristocracy. We bet when the judges 
got thru pinning blue ribbons on that bunch it looked like 
a carioad of Pabst beer. 

During the atternoon we watched the horse races. A 
considerable number of ambitious horses were driven 
around twice, it being agreed that the horse that 
got around twice first was to get the money. 
Several of the pacers were trotters originally, but they 
had been rebuilt. They had enough hobbles on 
them to make us believe that there is a_ short- 
age of leather and no wonder. We observed also 
that the more hobbles and blinders and shinpads and tapes 
and powder puffs and noseguards and red flannel sucks 
a horse had on the farther he was from the wire when 
the returns came in, but a horse that had just a bridle and 
a sulky and a couple of tugs and a fellow to keep the 
reins from falling on the ground was first around. It 
is a good deal the same as it: is in business. The man who 
is hobbled with a lot of you-musn’ts doesn’t turn in very 
many I-dids. 

Saturday, in company with the general manager, the 
mining engineer, the walking boss and the bank cashier, 
we motored over 120 miles of Delta and Marquette coun- 
ties, walked eight or ten, ate several meals and saw some 
big pine and good hardwoods belonging to the I. Stephen- 
son Co. Some more rails are being slapped down to 
touch this timber and a good deal of it will be at the 
mills at Wells before winter sets in. 

A good deal of work is being done up in this region 
now by piecemakers. The New Testament (we refer you 
to the New Testament because that came out later and 
you may remember it better), the New Testament re 
marks, ‘‘ Blessed are the piecemakers, for they shall in- 
herit the earth.’’ They are getting better prices than 
anyone ever dreamed of in the old days, but so are pack 
ers of bacon and raisers of cotton. As for day labor, 
swampers now are getting $50 to $55, which is some- 
what different from the scale paid a few years ago. And 
yet some wise guy down in Washington will sit down and 
write a learned report in which lumbermen are called 
profiteers or privateers or something because lumber is 
bringing a little more money. Gosh! 

Labor in the U. P. is a little scaree. When the docks 
shut down that will release some men, and, unless the 
young farmer has made too much money this summer, he 
may be willing to go into the woods this winter. Labor 
is making good money thest days, but we advise labor to 
make it while the making is good and to put it into thrift 
stamps instead of gew-gaws. After this scrap is over 
there is going to be some kind of a readjustment, and 
then it will be a good idea for labor to have an ace in 
the hole. Just now the law of supply and demand and all 
the other laws favor labor. In a hotel down in New 
York there is a sign, indicating the policy of the hotel, 
which says, ‘‘The guest is always right.’’ The same 
simple rule has been applied to labor disputes in recent 
years, but the time may come again when such questions 
will be decided on their merits. So we fellows who work 

















EXHIBIT OF THE I. STEPHENSON CO. AT THE NORTHERN STATE FAIR, ESCANABA, MICH, 
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For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 
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Our name signed to a report means that the work has 
been done with Integrity of Purpose, and with Knowl- 
edge based on Experience plus System. 
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for a wage better gather ye rosebuds while we may, be- 
cause after the war we may not. 

All day we wandered over the hills and dales of the 
U. P.. stopping here and there to watch a busy log loader 
at work, or to inspect a new railroad grade, or to eat a 
meal at some camp. We wish our wives when we come 
home hungry (which is the only thing that brings some 
of us home) could slap a meal onto the table with the 
facility of a Frenchman or a Russian up in this country. 
You show up at camp, we’ll say, at 11. The cook takes 
one look to sort of size up your capacity and then at 
about 11:04 or 11:05 he comes to the door of the cook- 
house and bids you in. By 11:06 you have buried your 
nose in boiled beef and ham, baked beans, fried potatoes, 
two or three kinds of war bread, buttered toast, pie, cof- 
fee and tea, and other things. At home you hang around 
thirty-five minutes and get a cup of tea, a can of sar- 
dines and deflated creampuff. 

It was a beautiful day—a cloudless sky, an autumn 
air, with not so much as the chirp of a cricket to disturb 
the perfect silence of the wilderness. It was so quiet 
that you could have heard a soldier’s cheer for Henry 
Ford. We will say this for Henry, tho: We may not 
admire his political perspective or his peculiar patriot- 
ism, but we do admire his car. It did everything but 
climb a tree. A dirt road thru the cut-over lands is no 
boulevard, but the little old Ford swamped its way thru, 
and never lost a nut or missed a rut. The walking 
boss, who navigated the ship, may have had something to 
do with it. He has these curves in these roads committed 
to memory and you could turn him loose on a ballroom 
floor and he could lay out the road to Camp 3 for you 
without the variation of an inch. 

En route we picked up Mr. John Brooks Pratt, the 
mining engineer of the I. Stephenson Co., who resides 
at Gwinn. Gwinn, you know, is a model city up here in 
the wilderness, laid out by a landscape gardener, and 
complete in every detail. We don’t know whether we 
would say that Gwinn is the Laurel, Miss., of the North 
or Laurel the Gwinn, Mich., of the South. Laurel is 


larger than Gwinn, but Gwinn is larger than about any- 
thing else of the kind, so there you are. 

Back at Wells we had a good opportunity to see the 
general manager in action. Back in Wells Richard is 
himself again, and the way he wades thru mail!—and on 
top of all that he is up to his ears in war work. Mr. Mac- 
Lean is a director for sub-region No. 5 of War Resources 
Committee No. 16, sub-region No. » embracing the Upper 
Peninsula. In line with other industries, the employees 
of the I. Stephenson Co. to a man pay one percent of 
their income into the war chest of the Delta County War 
Relief Association and to this the company adds one 
percent of its payroll, making nearly $2,000 a month con- 
tributed from this one source. 

Patriotically, industrially, agriculturally, financially and 
politically the Upper Peninsula appears to be all right. 
Of chief interest to us, of course, next to its patriotism, 
is the fact that it is making good pine and hardwoods 
and hardwood products. But forward looking lumber- 
men see a future development of the cutover lands of 
the U. P. for agriculture and grazing, for stock raising 
and such, that means as much as the lumber does to this 
region. In other words, we are pleased to report that 
the U. P. is looking well and the future as rosy as an 
Upper Peninsula maiden, which is some rosy. 





JouieT, Inu., Sept. 12.—Joliet has an Association of 
Commerce that well might be a model for a similar or- 
ganization almost anywhere. Joliet is one of the towns 
where the commercial organization has taken over all the 
war activities and, when they want anything raised 
around here, anything from a tent to a million dollars, 
they call up the Association of Commerce, the association 
calls up the membership, and presto, or a little later, it is 
done. 

Most appropriately James Lyons, of Lyons Bros., pre- 
sided today, and in the audience we observed such other 
good lumbermen as A. C, Leach and Howard Leach, of 
Leach Bros., W. V. Buchanan, of Buchanan & Daley, and 
A. C. Johnston, of A. C. Johnston & Co. 





CONVERTING CUT-OVER LANDS INTO SMALL FARMS 


There is probably no more fertile agricultural land any- 
where than is to be found in the Mississippi Delta. The 
Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., Charleston, Miss., which for 
several years has had under consideration various plans 
for the disposition of its holdings of thousands of acres 
of cutover lands in that section, is now working out, un- 
der the direction of George Land, traffic manager of the 

















TALL, WELL FRUITED COTTON PLANTS 


company, a comprehensive scheme for locating settlers 
upon 80-acre tracts, fully improved and equipped with 
all needful buildings. 

Last year the company disposed of considerable acre- 
age, but this year it was decided that instead of making 
any effort to effect immediate sales it would thoroly im- 
prove and equip, all ready for settlement, approximately 
2,000 acres, preparatory to placing it upon the market 
beginning the early part of next year. The plan adopted 
by the company is substantially as follows: 

Kach section will be divided into 80-acre tracts. On 
each tract a comfortable house, equipped with such con- 
veniences as are essential, will be built, necessary barns 
and outbuildings erected, and the entire tract properly 
feneed. The company is now engaged in equipping what 
it terms a ‘‘demonstration farm,’’ keeping accurate ac- 
count of the cost of all improvements, to which will be 
added a fair price for the acreage, as basis for determin- 
ing the proper selling price of these tracts. The company 
will sell to a permanent settler a farm that is ready for 
cultivation, requiring no further expenditure on his part 
except for live stock, seed, agricultural implements ete. 
An initial payment of 20 to 25 percent, barely covering 
the cost of the improvements, will be required, the balance 
to be paid in annual installments spread over five years, 
with interest at © percent. It is the belief of the com- 
pany that by disposing of tracts to desirable settlers it 
will accomplish a good deal of good to the community, 
and that such portion of its lands as is retained will show 


a material increase in value within the next four or five 
years. 

The accompanying two photographs are of especial in- 
terest when it is remembered that conditions have been 
untavorable for cotton and corn this year; in fact, this 
particular section has suffered severely from drouth. 
In the cotton photograph, taken on Aug. 9, the cotton 
is seen to be well fruited, while the head of the negro, 
who is six feet two inches in height, barely tops the 
plants. The corn shown in the photograph, which also 
was taken on Aug. 9, was planted in May. Altho very 
little rain had fallen since planting time it will be no- 
ticed, by comparing the negro’s height, that the stalks 
are twelve to fourteen feet high; also that each stalk has 
two or three well developed ears. 

There is now in process of erection at Charleston a 
plan for carbonizing cordwood and mill waste, requiring 
the small timber from 1,000 to 1,200 acres annually. 
The Lamb-Fish company is at present cutting cordwood 
for this plant, and as a result its cutover lands instead 
of having considerable quantities of small timber will be 
entirely free of trees and the land will be substantially 
what is termed new ground. Some of the best cotton 
crops in that section are raised on this new ground, and 
the company has one corn crop that is as good as can be 
found anywhere on land of this sort; that is, this is the 
first crop, and the only clearing done was to remove the 
trees and burn such tops and branches as could not be 
used. 

The plan to give to small farmers, who perhaps are now 
obliged to rent farms in less productive sections of the 
country, the opportunity to become property owners 
upon easy terms is one that should work out to the ad- 
vantage of the buyers, the community and the company. 











COMPARE STALKS WITH 6-FOOT, 2-INCH NEGRO 
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DEFINES POLICY OF HOUSING CORPORATION 


WasuHineTon, D. C., Sept. 16.—Otto M. Eidlitz, presi- 
dent, has issued the following statement relative to the 
policy of the United States Housing Corporation: 

The desire of the Government that all building not required 


' for essential war purposes should be suspended during the 


period of the war, except in the rare cases where a new 
building is indispensable to the health and protection of our 
civil population, was made clear to the public by the War 
Industries Board as long ago as last March. That policy 
remains unchanged. 

With forced expansion of many industries to meet the de- 
mands made upon them by war necessities and the consequent 
concentration of large numbers of newly recruited employees, 
a serious shortage of houses for workers exists in particular 
industrial centers, and the proper housing of those workers is 
an important war need. 

The United, States Housing Corporation, created to study 
and ameliorate such conditions, believes that State and local 
bodies can contribute in many ways the help sorely needed, 
We ask publicity in order to remove certain misunderstandings 
which have developed as to the exact function of this corpora- 
tion. Many communities have the impression that an unlim- 
ited national fund for housing has been voted. Some even 
imagine that this fund will be apportioned without a critical 
serutiny of conditions in the locality seeking aid and without 
consideration of alternatives. That is a misconception. 

The Federal Government will build houses for war workers 
only as a measure of final relief. Not until every community 
concerned has exhausted its own resources should national aid 
be sought, or will it be granted. 

The need of the Government for materials, transportation 
and especially for man power is incompatible with the normal 
amount of new construction both in regions where war work 
is being done and elsewhere. This general condition should 
be taken into account where the need of housing has become 
urgent, and appeals be made that citizens, whatever their prior 
customs, open their houses to boarders, except where there are 
adolescent children. Patriotism demands this with other 


ing Corporation will give thoro consideration to proposals. 
All correspondence or requests for personal interviews should 
be directed to the United States Housing Corporation, 613 G 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





OF INTEREST TO BOX MAKERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 16.—The National Emer- 
gency Bureau of the Wooden Box Industry is advising its 
members that the packing standardization section, depot 
service branch, Quartermaster Corps, has made the fol- 
lowing ruling: 


Permission is hereby granted to use Lindermann joints in 
place of corrugated fasteners on the ends of canned goods 
boxes; also Lindermann joints in place of tongue and groov- 
ing on lock corners in canned fruit boxes. This permission is 
subject to revision and revocation on proper notice. 


J. C. Nellis, of the box bureau, also is sending out 
the following: 


Rox factory employees may base exemption claims under the 
revised draft regulations just issued and given in the Sept. 10 
Official Bulletin on the new preference list given in the Sept. 9 
Official Bulletin. The preference list makes food containers 
class 4 and lists various products requiring boxes which the 
priorities division consider as necessary as the different prod- 
ucts are indicated to be. 

Members having in their employ or knowing of box design- 
ers who have had at least some training in engineering or 
technical schools and who might be willing to work in Wash- 
ington for a while, will confer a favor by advising the Emer- 
gency Bureau. We have occasional calls for such men and at 
present have no one on our list. Men doing other work than 
designing and having had some engineering or technical train- 
ing should be included. 





GOVERNMENT WILL NOT COMPETE ON BOXES 

WasHIneaTon, D. C., Sept. 17.—In a report to members 
J. C. Nellis, secretary-manager of the National Emer- 
geney Bureau of the Wooden Box Industry, announces 
the formal decision of the Ordnance Department not to 
build a box faetory at 





Charleston, W. Va., to fur- 








British Official Photograph—Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. the necessary boxes 

Canadian foresters are actively at work in France behind the lines getting out timbers so 
urgently needed in war work. In the accompanying illustration are shown a num- 
ber of Canadian journalists inspecting the work of a detachment of their forestry 
brethren in a French forest. Tho undoubtedly handicapped in adapting themselves to 
the French equipment, they are rapidly getting out the needed material. 





nish wooden boxes _ for 
shipping smokeless powder 
manufactured at the big 
Government powder plant at 
Nitro. 

A conference was called 
on Aug. 22 by the wood 
products section and attend- 
ed by representatives of the 
Ordnance Department, the 
Hercules Powder Co., and a 
dozen shook manufacturers 
in the Virginia-Cineinnati 
district. After some discus- 
sion the Hercules Powder 
Co. named a price it was 
willing to pay and it was 
left to the shook manufac- 
turers to furnish at that 
price or quote prices they 
would be willing to accept. 
The price named was not at- 
tractive and no business was 
accepted. However, advice 
very recently has been re- 
ceived that the orders for 
were 
placed within the last few 
days at a price higher than 
that first named. 

The most important point 
about this proposition is that 





sacrifices. Furthermore all available buildings should be 
converted to provide reasonable housing facilities for war 
workers. 

In this connection it should be urged that communities 
which have profited by war orders may also well spend some 
of their new earnings upon homes for working people. Again, 
transportation should be improved where by so doing workers 
in outlying towns can be brought to the industries in the 
localities affected by a housing shortage. 

Furthermore the United States Housing Corporation will 
not expend Government funds to build war houses except upon 
the request of that department of the Government which is 
interested in the products manufactured in the community in 
question. Where a community with war contracts complains 
of a housing famine, but has made no effort itself to remedy 
the situation, further Government contracts will assuredly be 
withheld. 

The United States Housing Corporation will not be in a 
position to lend financial assistance to private enterprises. 
It is, however, deeply interested in and wishes to encourage 
any undertakings calculated to relieve the housing situation 
for workers in essential industries where the need for such 
relief is urgent; where the cost to the workmen for such 
houses, either on a rental or selling basis, is well within their 
means, and where the character of the housing proposed meas- 
ured up to the standards established by this corporation. 

To this end, a policy has been formulated, under which the 
United States Housing Corporation, after a careful investiga- 
tion of the merits of each case, will undertake to obtain official 
approval of a project and thereby secure for it the benefits of 
priority orders, should they be required, clearance and trans- 
portation of materials and such other assistance as it is 
deemed proper and expedient to render, to assure the prompt 
completion of the work. 

To secure the approval of this corporation it will be neces- 
sary for a concern or individual to make independent arrange- 
ments for the complete financing of a housing project and 
agree in the carrying out of the undertaking to comply with 
such stipulations as this corporation will impose. Should the 
above outlined policy suggest to private interests a basis of 
codperation, whereby the urgent need of housing for workers 
in essential war industries can be met, the United States Hous- 





the War Industries Board 
and general staff agreed that the Government should 
not equip itself to manufacture any product which can 
be made by existing commercial capacity, and this is 
therefore a valuable precedent for any such similar 
cases aS May come up in future. 





WHY SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM IS BANNED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 16.—In a letter written to 
Mayor John F. Hylan, of New York, in reply to his pro- 
test against recent order of the War Industries Board 
curtailing building operations, which prevents the carry- 
ing out of New York’s $9,000,000 public school building 
program, Chairman Bernard M. Baruch states the reasons 
underlying the order. Because of its nationwide 
application the letter is of general interest. ‘‘ Perhaps 
few of us realize,’’ writes Mr. Baruch, ‘‘the close rela- 
tionship between the brick that is set in the wall of a 
building and the shot that is fired at the crumbling strue- 
ture of German world domination, yet the association is 
direct and intimate. Every unnecessary operation of an 
industrial nature ties up labor, capital, materials, facili- 
ties, transportation and fuel, the six great elements that 
form the base of our economic structure, all of which 
should be concentrated upon those enterprises directly 
connected with the war.’’ The letter continues: 

Surely, under your direction, New York, for the time being, 
can make one building do the work of two; she can devise 
expedients whereby none of her young shall be unschooled and 
yet no obstacle be placed in the way of the war program. 
She can and will do what other of our cities and States have 
done in abandoning plans for new roads, for new structures 
and kindred developments, which widen the gap between our 


limited supply and the ever-increasing demand arising from 
our war needs. 

There is still one more thought that I wish to convey to you 
and that is: even were the War Industries Board able to see 
its national duty as coinciding with your request, my reply 
would still have to be No, for the simple reason that it is 
not physically possible for me to release the materials you 
ask for because there are no free supplies of these materials, 





Why go East s 
for a Burner 


when you can 


KK Here’s Our . 
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get a Better Air-Cooled Burner 
One for Less 
Money in 
Seattle 
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This Smokeless and Sparkless Burner Will Last 20 Years. 
We Also Manufacture 


Srarionary DOILERS 
Tanks and Sheet Iron Work of all descriptions. 


REFUSE BURNERS AND TOPS A SPECIALTY 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 
Tops and Smoke Stacks. Repairing done on short notice. 


*1. Phone, Ballard 555 
Seattle Boiler Works, siatite'WiSu. 
Successors to Ballard Boiler Works, Frank F. Hopkins, Prop., Rea. Phone, Ballard 1209, 
Canadian Office, 1103 Columbia St., New Westminster, B. C. 




















JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, Etc., 
In Logs and Lumber. 


15 and 16 African House, Water Street, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address, “Burrwood, Liverpool.” 














Edward Chaloner & Co. 


Wood Brokers and Agents 
for the Sale of American Hard- 


woods in Logs and Lumber. 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Cable Address: — “CHALONER, LIVERPOOL” 

















We ARE BUYERS OF 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 
BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
London Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, EB. C. 
News Chambers: 67 HOPE ST., GLASGOW 














SINGLETON, DUNN & CO. 


Agents for the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 


27 Union St., Glasgow, Scotland and 17 Gracechurch St., London, E. C. 3. 
CABLE ADDRESSES:— Singletons, Glasgow, Ankoroke, London. 
CABLE CODES: — Scotts, A. B. C. Sth Edition, A. 1. Telecode Liebers. 


GLASGOW, 
Cant & Kemp, ‘“corano. 
WOOD BROKERS 
For the Sale of all descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 














WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. 


86 St. Vincent St., GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 3 Eastcheap St., LONDON, E.C. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Brakridge’’, Glasgow Cable Address: “‘Nivarium’’ London 
WOOD BROKERS 

Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina 
Pine, Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 
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unless—and this is unthinkable—you expect that they be 
taken from the very vitals of our war making machinery. 
And this applies with equal force to the heavy demand on 
man-power, already acutely short, your proposed enterprise 
entals. 

In this connection it is of interest to note that Senator 
Calder of New York, himself a well known builder, has 
passed thru the Senate a resolution calling upon the War 
Industries Board to state the authority upon which it 
acted in issuing the antibuilding order. 


MOTOR TRANSPORTATION A GREAT FACTOR 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 16.—The important part 
played by lumber in the construction of motor trucks 
and automobiles lends a real interest to the following an- 
nouncement from the War Department regarding the 
great expansion of the motor transport service, which 
has now become an army in personnel proportions: 





The recent creation of the motor transport corps to take 
over from all other corps complete control of all motor ve- 
hicles in the army will entail the execution of plans of great 
size and scope. The motor transport corps personnel and 
equipment with each American army will comprise nearly as 
many men and officers as were engaged on both sides in the 
Sattle of Waterloo; enough motor trucks to stretch in an un 
broken line across the State of Ohio if they were parked end 
to end with five-foot spaces between them, and enough motor 
eycles and other vehicles to stagger by thelr mere numbers 
the masters of warfare in any other times than these, 

The actual number of men and officers provided by the 
motor transport corps to each American army, according to 
the personnel chart of the corps, is to be 154,747. The army 
motor trucks, with this unit, will number 40,808; there will 
be 24,250 motorcycles, 7,905 pussenger-carrying motor cars 
and 6,598 ambulances, with a total of approximately 100,000 
drivers and riders. The officers will number 4,298 and the 
non-commissioned officers 30,090, 
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1 Box Factory Specials 





200 M’ 4/4” No. 2 & No. 3 100 M’ 8/4” No, 3 Common 


Common Basswood aple 
100 M’ 5/4” No. 2 & No. 3 275 MM 5/4” No. 3 Common 
ire 
150 M’ 4/4” No. 3 Common 


Common Basswood 
200 M’ 4/4” No. 3 Common 
Maple Hemlock 
200 M’ 5/4” No. 3 Common 300 M’ 8/4” No. 3 Common 
Maple Hemlock 
Tell Us Your Needs Today. 
**Famous’”’ Shawano County Hard Maple Our Specialty. 


Gill- Andrews Lumber Co. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


















A Brand to 


Tie to — 


Peerless 


Rock Maple, Beech Maple Flooring 


and Birch ioocion 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shing'es and Posts. 


Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves, Hoops, Head- 
ing, Poles, Ties and Hemleck Tan Bark. Also leading 
manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


(otuge vflice; 612 Moundueckh Block. 








Maple—-Beech—Elm -Oak 


We are in position to quote you attrac- 
tive prices on the following items:— 


39M ft. 1 1/16x2" No. 1 Maple Flooring 

32M ft. 1 1/16x2” Clear Maple Flooring 

OOM ft, 1 1/16x4"” Prime Maple Flooring 

45M ft. 13/16x4" Prime Maple Flooring 

150M ft. 5/4” No. 3 Common Basswood 

50M ft. 8/4” No. 2 Common & Better Beech 

100M ft, 5/4” No, 3 Common Beech 

200M ft. 6/4” No. 2 Common & Better Elm 

100M ft. 8/4” No. 2 Common & Better Elm 

65M ft. 10/4” No. 1 Common & Better Elm 

75M ft, 12/4” No. 1 Common & Better Elm 

100M ft. 6/4" No. 3 Common Elm 

40M ft. 8/4" No. 3 Common Elm 

100M ft. 12/4" No. 3 Common Maple 

25M ft. 4/4” No. 3 Com, & Btr. Red and White Oak 
10M ft. 8/4" No. | Common & Better White Oak 
5M ft. 10/4" No. 1 Common & Better White Oak 


Tell us your needs today. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co..°’wucu.”’ 











The headquarters or executive organization for this service 
will consist of 3,122 men and 679 officers, and the total repair 
personnel in the 273 service parks provided for the upkeep 
of the army of motor vehicles consists of 34,319 men, a large 
percentage of them trained mechanics. Each additional Amer- 
ican army will, of course, require a similar motor transport 
corps personnel. By the time, therefore, that the United 
States has 4,000,000 troops in France nearly half a million of 
them will be engaged in motor transport work. 

These are a few indications of the enormous scope of the 
motor transport corps. The service has already accomplished 
a great work, according to military authorities, in facilitating 
the rapid movement of troops and supplies of the American 
army in France, and army motor trucks thruout the United 
States are day by day helping in a no less important way. 

The enormous program of the motor corps service calls for a 
great number of men and officers. Men qualified to drive 
inotor vehicles are needed by the thousands and will continue 
to be, while men who have good executive experience in busi- 
ness are especially wanted for officers. Many men who were 
given deferred classification in the first draft but who now 
wish to get into the army are finding excellent opportunity 
for service in the motor transport corps. Those interested in 
the service can secure information from the Chief of the 
Motor Transport Corps at Washington. 
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GAIN OF OVER 800,000 TONS SHOWN 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 9.—The Bureau of Naviga- 
tion, Deyartment of Commerce, has prepared a tabulated 
statement showing the number and tonnage of all classes 
of ‘ships built in the United States and officially num- 
bered during the first eight months of 1918, compared 
with similar statistics for the corresponding period of 
last year. These figures, being strictly official, are of in- 
terest at this time as showing ship building and tonnage 
progress. The tabulation follows: 


Eight Months Ended Aug. 31, 1918 





Atlantic estern 
and Gulf Pacific Great Lakes rivers Total 
Classes—- Gross Gress Gross Gross Gross 
Woods No. tons No, tons No. tons No. tons No. tons 
Sailing 50 37,250 11 6,376 i Male ee le ‘sme 61 43,626 
Steam 10° 33,926 46 109,405 8 3,129 12 1,364 16 147,824 
Gas ........163 17,989 256 44,814 28 516 50 904 497 64,223 
Unrigged 127 47,986 56 3,892 21 2,310 27 670 231 54,858 
Total 280 137,151 369 164,487 57 5,955 89 2,938 895 310,531 
Metal 
Salling ..... 4 CPOE S 4. amnicuse) See uens anes eo sees d 4,092 
Steam .. a68 307,280 95 536,995 98 210,348 .. .... 261 1,054,623 
Sone. scwes a. WB: Was ses ies We. eeu 1 13 3 68 
Unrigged b2 1340 1 325 1 a eet 4 1,882 
Total ..... 76 312,767 96 537,320 99 1 13-272 1,060,665 
Totals: 
_ UN an 54 41,342 11 eee cone 65 47,718 
S.eam ...... 108 341,206 141 646,400 106 12 1,364 367 1,202,447 
Gas ........165 18,044 256 44,814 28 516 51 917 «500 64,291 
Unrigged ...129 49,326 57 4,217 22 2,527 27 670 235 56,740 


Gr’d total.456 449,918 465 701,807 156 216,520 90 2,951 1,167 1,371,196 
Eight Months Ended Aug. 31, 1917 





Wood: 
Sailing ..... 4 24,226 11 10,396 1 | re 57 34,551 
ere 20 7,607 20 16,638 9 455 6 115 55 24,815 
EOE swenwses 217) «16,048 300 31,402 65 916 55 806 637 49,172 
Unrigged ...239 76,351 117 8,548 29 $3,902 17 277 402 89,078 
Total .....5 66,894 104 5,292 78 1,198 1,151 197,616 
Metal: 
UE Seewel OB SIRROR Ava 405405: eee abun as en 3 3,383 
Sieam ...... 73,667 15 73,794 5 759 72 3 28 
Me cavasvss? B. BIRO aad “6oa00e 46a Sieber 2 98 { 7,259 
Unrigged ... 3 1,308 ... ...0.. 4 1,003 1 1,392 8 3,703 
Total ..... 54 210,660 11 73,667 19 74,797 8 2,249 92 361,373 
Totals 
Sailing ..... 48 27,609 11 10,306 1 er 60 37,934 
S.eam ... 61 206,415 31 90,805 24 74,249 11 874 127 = 371,843 
TERS vsccene 22 23,2.9 300 31,402 65 916 57 904 646 56,451 
Unrigged .-242 77,659 117 $,048 33 


4,900 18 1,669 410 92,181 


Gr'd total.575 334,892 459 140,561 123 80,.89 86 3,447 1,243 508,929 
(a) Includes one vessel of 8,427 gross tons built of cement. 
(b) inciudes one vessel of 320 gross tons built of concrete. 





In addition to the above, thcre were built for foreigners 
during the eight months ended Aug. 31, 1918, twenty 
wooden vessels of 43,064 gross tons. There were built for 
foreigners during the eight months ended Aug. 31, 1917, 
six wooden vessels of 3,532 gross tons and twenty-nine 
steel vessels of 104,758 gross tons. 
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AWARDS 'CALL FOR MUCH LUMBER 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 16.—The Department of 
La.or authorizes the following: 

The following are corrected statements of the awards for 
pr jects Nos. 508 and No. 1368: 

A contract for 576 houses for the same number of families, 
and the utilities and town planning at project No, 503, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has been awarded to Reydhouse Arey Co., 1209 
Fidelity Luilding, Philadelphia, Pa. ‘The contract is on a 
fixed fee basis. 

A contract for 328 houses, and the utilities and town plan- 
ning at project No, 1368, Seven Pines, Va., has been awarded 
to Owen-Ames-Kimball Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. The con 
tract is on a fixed fee basis. 

The fcllowing are complete statements of the awards for 
projects No, 457 and No. 59: 

A contiact for 119 houses accommodating 174 families and 
the utiliies and town planning at project No. 457, Hammond, 
Ind., has been awarded to Wells Bros, Construction Co., Chi 
cago, Hl'. The contract is on a fixed fee basis. 

A contract for seventy-eight houses accommodating ninety 
families and the utilities and town planning at project No. 59, 
Bath, Me., has been awarded to Leighton Mitchell Co., 95 Milk 
Street, Boston, Mass. The contract is on a fixed fee basis. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR PRICE HEARING 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 16.—All arrangements have 
been completed for the hearing Sept. 23 before the 
Price-Fixing Committee, War Industries Board, for 
the purpose of revising the maximum prices on long- 
leaf pine. As a matter of course, the present prices, 
which were subject to revision as of date Sept 15, re- 
main in effect until revised. The North Carolina pine 
representatives will have their hearing Sept. 25. Their 
present maximum prices are subject to revision Sept. 28. 

As heretofore stated, the price revision meeting of 
representatives of the Douglas fir mills, will be held 
Oct. 11. Present prices on fir logs and lumber remain 
in effect under the existing agreement until Oct. 15. 

The next hearing of the Pennsylvania hemlock men 
has been set for Oct. 18, their prices continuing in 
effect under the present agreement until Oct. 20. New 
England spruce men will be heard by the price-fixing 
committee on Oct. 29, their present prices continuing 
until Nov. 1. 

Robert B. Allen, secretary of the West Coast Lum- 


bermen’s Association, now expects te remain here until 
after the Oct. 11 hearing. 

The data for the southern pine industry will be 
presented by the newly-elected war service committee. 
consisting of George R. Hicks, L Miller, John L. Kaul. 
C. A. Buchner, R. M. Hallowell, F. C. Reimers and 
Ralph R. Gilchrist. 


HOUSING CONTRACTS TO LET 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 17.—The United States 
Housing Corporation has requested bids for the construc- 
tion of the following projects: Waterbury, Conn., 149 
houses; Indian Head, Md., 100 houses, 1 school, 3 dormi- 
tories. 


USING WOOD IN SUBMARINE WARFARE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 16—A use for wood which 
had until now escaped particular attention—doubt- 
less there are many others—is in the launching of 
depth bombs. These deadly explosives, the terror of 
submarine commanders, possibly could get along with- 
out using wood, but the fact remains that a small piece 
of wood goes with every depth bomb. The quantity 
of lumber used for each bomb is insignificant. The 
number of pieces so far ordered by the Navy, that 
American fighting institution of which all are proud, 
already has reached large proportions. It would not 
be quite right to tell the number or even to attempt 
a close approximation, but when publicity is author- 
ized, lumbermen will have one more reason to be 
proud of what they have been able to contribute to 
the winning of the war against the Huns on sea 
and land. 


RATE REPARATIONS ORDERED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 16.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has directed the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic 
railroad and connections to pay reparation as follows on ac- 
count of unreasonable charges exacted on certain shipments 
of lumber from Alvaton, Haralson and Clover, Tenn., to 
Chattanooga : 

To MeLean Lumber Co., $330.21, with interest from June 
12, 1914; Williams & Voris Lumber Co., $204.39, with in- 
terest from June 24, 1914; Berry Lumber & Stave Co., 
$107.88, with interest from August 28, 1914. 





DON’T talk peace—talk WAR! The kaiser 
would wil'ingly pay to have peace talk circulated 
in America. Don’t play into the enemy’s hand. 
It’s a long road to Berlin, and we have only be- 
gun to fight. 











HARDWOOD RATE DISCRIMINATION CHARGED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 16.—The Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, the Adkinson Bros. Co. and the Carroll- 
ton Furniture Manufacturing Co. have filed a joint complaint 
against the Alabama & Vicksburg, Louisville & Nashville 
and other roads, urging the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to eliminate what is termed unlawful and unreasonable 
discrimination against Carrollton, Ky., in shipments of hard- 
wood lumber from points in several southern States. Some 
years ago Carrollton enjoyed the same rates as Cincinnati 
on such shipments. A few years ago Cincinnati was allowed 
a rate 2 cents under the Carrollton rate. Now the differen- 
tial is 3 and 4 cents, while certain other Kentucky consum- 
ing points enjoy a still lower rate. Complaints ask that 
this discrimination be removed. 
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MISAPPLICATION OF THRU RATES CHARGED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 16.—A joint complaint attack 
ing existing rates on coal shipped to various points in IIli- 
nois and Wisconsin has been filed by the following concerns: 

Wilbur Lumber Co., Edinger & Co., Ayres & Whitcomb, 
Ira M. Cornelius, F. BE. Wheaton & Son, Barker Lumber & 
Fuel Co., Richard O’Connor, Gross & Jacobs Co., ae 
Hillmer Co., Fred W. Barlow, Arnold Fuel Co., F.C, Wilbur 
Lumber Co., Libertyville Lumber Co., W. D. Hell, Hall & 
Kekert, Tibbetts (Inc.), Beloit Lumber Co., Rockford Lum 
ber & Fuel Co., J. H. Timm Co., George F. Higgins, Newton 
Benthke, Fox River Supply Co., Carroll Cowl Co., Dacy Lum 
ber Co., Poehlmann Bros. Co., G. L. Blanchard, Meyer-Gus- 
tavus Fuel Co., Beck Lumber Co., Frank Silgestrom and 
Cook & Brown Lime Co. 

The petition is addressed to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and makes William G. McAdoo, director general 
of railroads, the Santa Fe, the Chicago & North Western 
and many other railroads respondents. 

The complaint is directed at the manner in which the rail- 
roads have applied the advances authorized in rates on coal. 
Because of the fact that no thru joint rates exist from pro- 
ducing points to the destinations in Illinois and Wisconsin 
affected the carriers, in applying the advances allowed by 
the commission July 1, 1917, and more recently by Director 
General McAdoo, allowed themselves a maximum nercentace 
increase or specific increase on both legs of the haul. In 
other words, the thru rates are made up of a combination 
of two local rates. The railroads made the maximum ad- 
vance on both of the locals. 

The proceeding, therefore, is an important one. The peti- 
tioners contend that they are entitled to reparation on the 
basis of a single application of the maximum advances al- 
lowed. In July of last year the carriers were authorized to 
increase coal rates 15 cents a ton. The rates to the points 
involved were advanced 30 cents, or 15 cents on each of the 
locals making the combination thru rate. Under the recent 
authorization of Mr. McAdoo each factor was increased from 
15 to 40 cents. The complainants declare the carriers should 
be made to pay reparation on all advanced rates in excess ol 
15 and 25 cents, respectively, covering both of the increases 
authorized. 





THE Paine Lumber Co., Oshkosh, Wis., believes it holds 
a record for length of service of an emyloyee. On Sept. 4, 
William Getchius, foreman of the mill, celebrated his 
golden jubilee, or fiftieth anniversary of entering the 
Paine company’s service as a common laborer. His pe- 
riod of employment really extends over fifty-two years, 
as he was employed by the company for two summers 
during his vaeations, prior to going on the permanent 
payroll. 
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TRAILERS ADD GREATLY TO TRUCK EFFICIENCY 





Hauling Capacity Increased at Rel:tively Small Cost—Retailer Tells How Motor Truck 
Delivery Sav s Money and Time 





A MODERN MOTOR DELIVERY SYSTEM 


How motor trucks and trailers have demonstrated their 
efficiency and cconomy in the operation of a large city retail 
yard is noted below. The experiences and problems dealt 
with are similar to those which, to a greater or lesser de 
gree, confront every retailer whose business reaches any con 
siderable proportions. 

An order for more than 500,000 feet of southern pine used 
in the construction of additional barracks at Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Mo., proved the first real test of the system of motor 
trucks and trailers installed by the Julius Seidel Lumber Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. That was in May, 1917, shortly after the 
United States entered the war. Uncle Sam wanted the lum- 
ber quickly so that thousands of men living in tents could be 
housed more comfortably in wooden structures. These trucks 
and trailers made good then, and they have continued to prove 
satisfactory for the lumber company. ‘ 

The order was received one Saturday afternoon at 3 
o’clock, with the stipulation that the first delivery of lumber 
should be made the following Monday morning, and that fur 
ther deliveries should be made ahead of the work of the car 
penters. At 8 o’clock Monday morning a GMC 1%-ton truck 
pulling a Fruehauf trailer loaded with 6,000 feet of lumber 
left the Seidel yards. Two more deliveries were made that 
day at the barracks, a distance of eleven miles each way. 

Kvery day for thirty days that GMC truck made those three 


round trips to the barracks. Rain or shine, good roads or 


tion of man power, so much needed at this time. In the ex 
pansion of a city such as St. Louis it is absolutely necessary 
to use motor trucks. You can’t get your goods out any dis 
tance without trucks, and deliveries must be made promptly. 
Now, more than ever before, the lumber must be on the 
ground when the workmen want it. With the high price of 
labor any waiting for lumber would be criminal. 

“The cost of delivering lumber by truck is much less a 
thousand than by teams. Especially is this true on long 
hauls, and most of our deliveries in St. Louis are on long 
hauls. We still use some teams, but these are for our yard, 
and for short hauls only.” 


Mr. Seidel is much impressed with his trailer system. 
“The railroad train is an example of what can be done with a 
trailer,” he said. “As with a train, more freight can be 
pulled with a truck than can be hauled. The trailer system 
is the most efficient a lumber firm can use, for the reason that 
the investment is less than in a big truck. The trailers can 
be loaded while the truck is away, and we always make it a 
point to have a trailer loaded when a truck reaches the yard, 
so that there is no lost motion. The question naturally arises 
as to how quickly you can connect and disconnect a trailer. 
We have found that our average time for either operation is 
but three minutes.” 

The Julius Seidel Lumber Co. was particularly interested in 
the performance of the trucks and trailers in winter when the 
roads are covered with snow. “Last winter was one of the 





GMC 14%-TON TRUCK AND 6-TON FRUEHAUF TRAILER 


bad, it pulled the Fruehauf trailers with their total load of 
18,000 feet daily. The buildings were erected ahead of time 
and there was no delay from a lack of lumber. This was one 
of the first of the series of wooden barracks built by the Gov 
ernment, and Mr. Seidel is proud of the record his company 
was enabled to make because of the use of motor trucks and 
trailers, 

The value of motor trucks on rush orders and their supe 
riority even over train service on hauls as far as fifty-four 
miles from St. Louis have been demonstrated on numerous 
occasions. Several months ago Mr. Seidel received an order 
for some timbers from a coal mine in Illinois. Unless they 
were received that day the mine would have to close down. 
This would throw 135 men out of work. Besides, the coal was 
badly needed. Could Mr. Seidel send them by motor truck 
at once? He could and did. Train service was too slow. 
The GMC truck and the Fruehauf trailer were again put to 
the test and were not found wanting. Within five hours the 
timbers were delivered to the Illinois mine, fifty-four miles 
distant, making another record of which Mr. Seidel is proud. 

A farm near Lebanon, Ill, had to have some necessary 
repairs made. The lumber was required on the same day it 
was ordered; a GMC truck and the Fruehauf trailer again 
proved handy and the delivery was made promptly. 

IHlere is another instance of truck efficiency. A big dairy 
at Pevely, Mo., about thirty miles distant, needed lumber on a 
Sunday for some construction. If the work were done any 
other day it would have interfered with regular operations. 
The order was given the Julius Seidel Lumber Co. on Satur 
day and the delivery was made that afternoon. This company 
operates a fleet of three GMC trucks and seven Fruehauf 
trailers. 

Mr. Seidel’s experience has made him a big booster for 
motor transportation for lumber yards. Recently he said to 
the St. Louis representative of the AMERICAN LUMBPRMAN : 
“We could not do business without them. In the first place, 
we could not get nearly enough teamsters, even if it were 
practical to use teams. We are enabled to do our delivery 
work with one-third as many men and with much more effi 
ciency, The motor truck has aided greatly in the conserva 
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USED BY A ST. LOUIS RETAILER 

most severe we ever had,” said Mr. Seidel, “and yet our trucks 

were out every day. Full loads were carried except at one 

time, when between eight and ten inches of snow had fallen, 

the loads were reduced between 25 and 35 percent.” 
Performance counts and motor trucks and trailers certainty 

have proved their worth in St. Louis, 

wannnnnn 


Provost Marshal 


General Crowder has this week an 
nounced that concerns engaged in motor truck transport 


service in cities or along public highways 


claim de 
ferred Classification for necessary employees, 


miy 


eeeevwuve 

A trip over the Lincoln Highway from New York to Phila 
delphia provides many surprises to touring motorists in the 
large number of big rubber-tired “freighters” that ply con 
stantly between these two cities, hauling every conceivable 
kind of merchandise, Motor trucking companies are springing 
up almost daily, offering cilicient service, which not only 
helps to relieve the railroads of a portion of their heavy 
burden, but also offers quicker transportation, as all ter 
minal delays, so common to railroads, are avoided. At first 
these heavy duty trucks were confined to the solid-tired class, 
but the advantages of big cord tires, as demonstrated by the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. on its fleet of trucks operating 
between Akron, Ohio, and Boston, Mass., have led many truck 
owners to equip their freighters with pneumatic tires. The 
great reduction in wear and tear on the trucks and the 
greater speed permitted are among the advantages that are 
to be gained. 


eee 


Moron trucks are invading the western wheat belt, where 
they are effecting a big saving in time as well as in labor 
expense. Fifty Duplex trucks are now being operated on 
wheat ranches in the vicinity of Walla Walla, Wash., replacing 
over 500 horses. 


TRUCKS FOR HAULING BARRELS 


Barrels are an extremely bulky commodity, occupying 
space out of all proportion to their weight. Therefore their 
rapid and economical transpor 

er ne tation always has presented a 
Pe serious problem for the manu 

vet | facturer and distributer. The 

abe We Brueckman Cooperage Co., | of 

St. Louis, has been in business 
for forty-four years, and it is 
fair to assume that it has in 
that length of time found out 
the best way of doing things, 
including the delivery of bar 
rels, The chief business ofthis 
concern is recoopering used 
barrels. For making deliveries 
it uses two 8%-ton Federal 
trucks, equipped with special 
bodies, as shown in the illus 
tration. Mr. Carl Brueckman 
says that they are giving en 
tire satisfaction, enabling the 
company to deliver its prod 
ucts at minimum cost and in 
quickest possible time. Atten- 
tion is called to the effective ar 
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FEDERAL TRUCK EQUIPPED WITH SPECIAL BODY FOR BARRELS 


rangement of the lettering, from 
an advertising standpoint. 














There’s Permanence 
and Lasting Beauty in 


Birch 


that appeals to both the eco- 
nomical and artistically inclined 
builder. Being susceptible to the 
various strains and finishes in 
vogue these days Birch naturally 
attracts some very profitable 
orders to dealers who have a 
stock of it on hand. 


Many unique effects can be se- 
cured through the use of Birch 
for doors, trim, paneling and 
flooring in different stains. But 
however used, Birch is a perma- 
nent advertisement and is 


Constantly Building 
Trade "gg WINS 


b 


If you're interested in handling a 
nationally advertised wood —one 
that many of your customers are 
now ready to try—ask any of the 
firms below for details. Write for 
a copy of their Birch Book “A”— 
it’s free. 


eautif~ful 


irch 






for 


Dealers 





MASON-DONALDSON LBR. CO., 1. STEPHENSON CO., 


Rhinelander, Wis. | Wells, Mich. 
SAWYER GOODMAN CO., WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
Marinette, Wis. Hayward, Wis. 
OCONTO COMPANY, BAY DE NOQUET C0., 


Nahma, Michigan. 
FLANNER-STEGER LAND & LBR. CO. 


817 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 


Goodman, Wis. Blackwell, Wis. 
} 
WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., B. HEINEMANN LUMBER CO., 
Chassell, Mich. Wausau, Wis. 
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MILLS AT 
SUFFOLK, VA. SPRING HOPE, N.C. MIDDLESEX. N.C. 


Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 





SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 











Sales Representatives : 
L. C. LITCHFIELD, - - 52 Vanaerbilt Ave., N. Y. 
GEO.C, FAIRCHILD, - - «  «  Plattsburg, N. Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO., - “Middletown, Del. 
PICKET, HYDE & LANGGANS CO., - Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK,VA. 




















Surry Lumber Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT ~— 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 
































A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. R.G. White, Sales Mgr. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Pirie at CYPRESS 
ER and 
Kiln Dried, Dressed G U M 


and Rough 


Wellington & Powellsville R.R.Co., Windsor, N.C. Edenton 
Fening. Mills, Capacity, 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:— Edenton, 
N. C., Columbia. N. C., Ahoski, N. C. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 














Play to Win 
Sell lumber of undisputed 


quality, manufactured to 
please as is our 


N.C. Pine fiz" 


oofers 
Shetiat Yellow Pine Rousbhand 
Car and Cargo Shipments. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc., Times,Dispatch Bids., 


RICHMOND, VA, 


Y ll Car Material, Dressed 
© Ow Timbers, Dimension 
Flooring, Ceiling, Finish 


co 
P | n e and all other Yard Stock. 


Let us quote you today. 
The Great Lakes Timber & Lumber Co. 
WHOLESALE AND COMMISSION 
30 Euclid Arcade Annex, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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The Milton Lumber Co. 


Milton, Wholesale Dealers In long and short leaf 


eee YELLOW PINE LUMBER 








Shingles in 
and Piling up to 100 feet 
anid 


straight or 
tg cars. 





PROVIDING HOMES FOR RETURNED SOLDIERS 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 16.—The 200,000,000 acres 
of cut-over timber land in this country, much of which 
now is waste, will play a large part in providing homes 
for America’s returned fighting men under the compre- 
hensive plan which is being worked out by Secretary of 
the Interior Lane, officials of the United States Reclama- 
tion Service and other high officials of the Government. 

The enormous area of idle cut-over timber land is the 
greatest asset of this kind Uncle Sam has. There are 
about 15,000,000 acres of reclaimed arid land on which 
water has been placed or will be placed by modern irriga- 
tion works. In addition there are 70,000,000 to 80,000,- 
000 acres of swamp land, most of which will be highly 
productive agricultural soil when drained. The area of 
cut-over timber land, therefore, is more than twice that 
of the irrigated and swamp land, and needs only to have 
the stumps blown out of it to make the great bulk of it 
highly valuable agricultural land. 

Under the caption ‘‘Homes for Our Fighting Men,’’ 
the Interior Department authorizes the following an- 
nouncement: 


Ilow are the American people to handle the problem of mak- 
ing the best economic use of our fighting forces on their 
return from victory over barbarism and autocracy? Some 
definite policy must be outlined in advance of their coming 
in order that their full economic value to the nation may not 
be dissipated. 

There is a widespread belief that after a man has spent a 
couple of years in the open he is so imbued with the spirit 
of the open air that the office, the desk, and indoor work in 
general no longer have an appeal for him. These are the 
men who, like their fathers after the Civil War, will feel 
the cravings of land hunger, the call of the open places, and 
who, if the opportunity is given them, will be found at the 
forefront of the “back-to-the-land” ‘movement. And _ the 
opportunity materially to increase the economic welfare of the 
country will be found in an intelligent direction of these men 
on their return, 

With similar intelligent direction this army may be in- 
creased by hundreds of thousands of the boys who otherwise 
would follow the line of least resistance, or who would more 
or less aimlessly take the first job that offered. 

What is the United States going to do about it? Well, a 
start has already been made by Franklin K. Lane, Secretary 
of the Interior. Secretary Lane’s plan is simplicity itself. 
Under his jurisdiction the United States Reclamation Service 
has constructed mighty dams and storage reservoirs to con- 
serve the precious water and supply it wien needed to the 
thirsty Innd, But beyond the 3,000,000 acres of land which 
will ultimately be supplied with water from the works of the 
Reclamation Service as now constructed or planned, the Secre- 
tary saw 15,000,000 acres which need only water to make 
them:as fertile as the valley of the Nile. The expenditures 
for the construction of the irrigation works necessary to-fur- 
nish water for these arid acres are too huge to attract private 
capital, but their construction by the Government gave 
promise of adding vast resources to the wealth of the arid 
regions, 

But this was only a beginning. In his study of the land 
resources of the United States the Secretary.was struck by 
the great areas of cut-over timber land—land approximating 
200,000,000 acres in extent which, in its present state, is a 
No Man’s Land of desolation. A similar picture presented 
itself in the 70,000,000 or 80,000,000 acres of swamp land, 
largely in the South—a menace to the health of the surround- 
ing country and as rich as any land, for it is almost pure 
alluvial. In addition there are thousands of acres of unused 
lands in every State. 

How could this vast area of unproductive land be made a 
national resource, instead of a barren waste? How could 
these millions of acres be made productive, populated with 
homes, growing crops valued at billions of dollars to help 
feed our increasing population and aid in supplying the 
markets of the world? 


The answer is “the returned fighting men.” But the Secre- 
tary wishes it distinctly understood that his plan does not 
imply charity on the part of the Government. 

The Secretary believes firmly that what a man works for 
and pays for he will appreciate much more than a gift, a 
bounty, or charity. So the plan contemplates offering the 
fighting man an opportunity to work for a home. In other 
words, he will build the dams, the canals, the ditches in the 
arid region; he will blow out the stumps in the cut-over land 
—child’s play to the work of the sapper and miner who has 
watched a German trench go skyward as the result of his 
labors ; he will dig the ditches to drain the mosquito-infested 
swamp lands. And then he will build his home, construct his 
barns and outhouses, erect his fences, level and break his 
land, and put in his crops—all under the supervision of Uncle 
Sam. And while he is doing it he is earning an equity in his 
home, which he can pay for in long-time payments covering 
a period of thirty or forty years. As Secretary Lane says, 
“for the repayment we would have an abundant security.” 

For the returned fighting man who does not want a farm 
home, but does want work, there will be ample opportunity 
to help in the great work of developing our resources. Every 
type of workman will be needed from construction engineers 
and foremen to the man who can drive a mule or handle a 
pick and shovel. The man who went over the top and dug 
himself in to the tune of bursting shells will find a job waiting 
for him at digging a drainage ditch ; the muleteer who brought 
up ammunition under fire will drive the same old Missouri 
mule in the more peaceful occupation of dragging a Fresno 
scraper; the machine gunner will find a cement gun just as 
easy to handle and, in its own line, just as effective ; the boy 
who handled “pants, wool, pair’ in the quartermaster depart- 
ment will make an excellent storekeeper on the Government 
work ; the member of the crew of the destroyer who tripped a 
depth bomb and blew a U-boat to kingdom come will have an 
opportunity to expend his energies blowing stumps. 

Rut perhaps this is looking a long way ahead. Well, maybe 
it is: but the way to make things a success is to plan far 
enough ahead so that the present won't trip you up. The job 
right now is to plan to make this vision of Secretary Lane a 
— and the men who have this plan in hand are on the 

ob, 

Under authority of Congress there has been placed at the 
disnosnl of tl teclamation Service the sum of $200,000, half 
of which will ‘pent “for an investigation * * * of the 
reclamation hy « ainage of lands outside existing reclamation 
projects and of the reclamation and preparation for cultiva- 
tion of cut-over timber lands in any of the States of the 
United States,” and half for an investigation of new irrigation 
projects. The principal officials in the organization for the 
prosecution of this preliminary investigation have been ap- 
pointed by Secretary Lane, and they and their assistants are 
already in the field. 


The work in the arid region—that looking toward the 
investigation of new irrigation projects—is in charge of F. B 





Weymouth, the serene chief of construction of the Reclama- 
tion Service. is field covers the seventeen so: called arid 
and semiarid States, with the exception of the eastern parts 
of North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Texas. . Hanna, a former consulting engineer of the 
Reclamation Service, is in charge of the northeastern sections 
of the country, east of the 98th meridian and north of the 
Ohio River, containing a large area of cut-over and swamp 
lands. The southeastern part of the country, which contains 
the bulk of the cut-over and swamp lands, is under H. T. Cory, 
the engineer who stopped the runaway Colorado when it 
broke its banks and threatened to drown the Imperial Valley. 

In addition to these men, the Government has secured the 
service of Dr. Elwood Mead, who became famous solving 
Australia’s land settlement problems. All these men work 
directly under Arthur P. Davis, director and chief engineer 
of the Reclamation Service. 

It is probable that the various States will not want their 
soldier sons to settle outside their own borders. Plans are 
now under consideration for coéperative action by the States 
and the Federal Government so that attractive opportunities 
may be offered for settlement as close as possible to the sol- 
diers’ families and friends. 


REOPENING OF MISSISSIPPI RIVER TRAFFIC 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 17—More than 100 shippers, 
representatives of some of the largest concerns in the 
St. Louis industrial district, met in the Chamber of Com- 
merce today and discussed freight rates for the new 
barge-line service to be operated by the Government on 
the Mississippi River between St. Louis and New Orleans. 
This service will begin Sept. 28. 

L. P. Rexford, chairman of the traffic managers bureau 
of the Chamber of Commerce, presided at the meeting. 
Among the speakers were Joseph W. Folk, counsel for 
the chamber; Jackson Johnson, its president, Theodore 











600-TON BARGE DELTA 


Brent, traffic manager of the barge line; J. F. Nallard, 
president of the Merchants’ Exchange and P. W. Coyle, 
traffic manager of the bureau. 

Pledges were asked binding the shippers to give a cer- 
tain amount of business to the line, and one concern, the 
St. Louis Screw Company, promised to ship 250 tons of 
bar iron a week to river points. Other pledges were made 
and Mr. Coyle announced that there would be plenty of 
business for the new line. It was agreed by the shippers 
that the rate to be charged should not be more than 80 
percent of the railroad rate between river points. Reso- 
lutions to this effect were adopted and sent to Director 
of Railroads McAdoo. 

For the initial sailing on Sept. 28, three barges and 
one towboat will leave St. Louis. These barges and 
boat will be of the fleet formerly operated by the Kan- 














TOWBOAT A. M. SCOTT 


sas City-Missouri River Navigation Co. Twenty of the 
barges are to be improved by the construction of cargo 
boxes. These boxes are to be 130 feet long, 28 feet wide 
and 11 feet high. They are to be built of southern pine, 
principally car siding and shiplap. The sides are to be of 
corrugated iron and the roof of wood. The contract was 
let yesterday to the Kellerman Construction Co. of St. 
Louis and Commodore Carr of East St. Louis. In the 
construction of the cargo boxes, 540,000 feet of lumber 
will be used. 


CONSERVATION OF FORESTS URGED 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C., Sept. 14.—J. S. Holmes, secretary 
of the North Carolina Forestry Association, has sent out 
to its members a circular letter directing their attention 
to a recent statement of Chairman Edward N. Hurley, 
of the United States Shipping Board, and urging mem- 
bers of the association not only to take account of the 
suggestion made by Mr. Hurley but also to consider the 
necessary steps to protect the growing forests and assure 
a continued future timber supply. The circular letter is 
as follows: 

In a letter recently received from the United States Ship- 
ping Board the members of our association are urged to 
adopt the broader view made necessary by the formation of 
our American merchant fleet, which will be liberated for de- 
veloping and supplying foreign markets after the war. Among 
other things Chairman Edward N. Hurley says: 

“IT am going to call upon your organization for some team- 





ork. 

“The time has come for Americans everywhere to put them- 
selves solidly behind American ships. 

“We must all take off our coats and work to bring these 
American ships home to the people of every American interest 
and community. The manufacturer must think of customers 
in Latin America as being as accessible as those in the next 
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State. The farmer must visualize ships carrying his wheat, 
cotton, breeding animals, dairy products and fruit to new 
world markets. The American boy must think of ships and 
foreign countries when he chooses a calling. 

“Are you supplying the new world vision to the interests 
represented in your organization and learning what ships 
can do toward widening your markets?” 

But shall we not broaden our vision also regarding the 
supply of timber, as well as the distribution of the products 
of our forests? If these forests are to be cut to supply the 
markets of the world, as is strongly intimated in Chairman 
Hurley’s letter, should not effective steps be taken, and taken 
oe one, to protect our young growth from destruction by 

re 


This being one of the chief objects of the North Carolina 
Forestry Association, will not you as a member take this 
larger view and do your part to secure (1) full use, without 
waste, of our mature timber for war purposes; and (2) full 
protection of the succeeding crop for the supply of ourselves 
and of all the world after the war? 

Talk to the man who is to represent you in the next legis- 
lature. Tell him that you want, and must have, some means 
of enforcing the law for the prevention of forest fires; that 
forest protection is a necessary defense measure and is en- 
titled to the use of war funds, as has recently been very defi- 
nitely recognized by President Wilson and the Federal Govern- 
ment. It should not fail to receive the same recognition in 
the next general assembly. 





LATE. NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Sept. 16.—The hardwood market shows little change com- 
pared with a week ago. Orders are increasing slightly in 
volume and transactions are becoming ‘somewhat larger. 
Government requirements are expanding and an increasing 
quantity of southern hardwood lumber and timbers is going 
into the war program. Demand for building material is 
rather restricted and promises to become more so as a result 
of the ruling to prevent any building not considered essential. 
The position of the various items is practically the same as 
was recently outlined. 

The Valley Log Loading Co. is largely operating under 
Government orders at present. Firms working directly on 
Government contracts are being favored by the railroads in 
the distribution of cars for log loading and also by the Valley 
Log Loading Co. ‘The latter, where it is not operating 
strictly under Government instructions, loads for all clients 
alike. 

W. R. Barksdale, formerly of the Barksdale-Kellogg Lum- 
ber Co., Memphis, and still operating several sawmills in Mis- 
sissippi, has returned from California improved in health, 
Mr. Barksdale is a former president of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis and the Memphis Chamber of Commerce. 

Charles J. Haase, representative in Memphis of the State 
Council of National Defense, has appointed John T. Farga- 
son, David Sternberg and Phifip M. Canale a committee to 
pass on all building projects in Memphis and this (Shelby) 
County. 

Cars are becoming much scarcer thruout the southern 
hardwood territory for handling outbound shipments of lum- 
ber and forest products, It is estimated that manufacturers 
and distributers at Memphis are receiving approximately 75 
percent of their requirements, with the result that the move- 
ment of hardwood lumber is being materially restricted. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Sept. 16.—Hardwood manufacturers in tri-State territory 
report little change in the trade situation, Many of the mills 
are operating regularly, with orders coming in well. Wood 
consuming plants are working on war contracts with good 
prospects of more in future. Collections are good. The 
heavy rains of late have delayed plowing for winter wheat, 
but it is expected that the acreage planted this fall will be 
the greatest of many years. Labor shortage continues to 
annoy manufacturers and some hardwood mills in southern 
Indiana, southern Illinois and western and northern Kentucky 
have been obliged to close down on this account. No improve- 
ment is looked for in the near future and worse conditions 
in this respect are feared. General business conditions are 
good. The log situation improves, but manufacturers do not 
look for the liberal supply of logs of previous years. The 
demand for hardwood lumber continues good and prices are 
well maintained, 

A meeting was held Sept. 13 in this city to discuss further 
the plans for a holding company to secure war contracts for 
sub-region No. 8 of the Cincinnati war resources region, 
comprising thirteen counties in southern Indiana and twenty- 
five in western and northern Kentucky. Most of the lumber- 
men, furniture and box manufacturers of the section were 
present. The plan to form a holding corporation was dis- 
cussed and endorsed. The proposed capital stock of the new 
organization is said to be $5,000,000. An office will be main- 
tained in Washington, D. C., with a resident representative, 
who will look after the interests of the section in getting war 
contracts. The factories in the region are thought especially 
adapted to make interior fittings for vessels which can be 
assembled and put into place at the seaboard. As stated in 
the AMerIcAN LUMBERMAN last week, an effort will be made to 
secure such contracts. 

Benjamin Bosse, head of the Globe-Bosse-World Furniture 
Co., this city, attended a large meeting of the furniture man- 
ufacturers of the United States at Cincinnati this week. This 
meeting was called at the instance of the Government. One 
of the most important matters discussed was keeping the 
men employed in home plants. Like all other industries, 
furniture men are most interested in helping to win the war. 

The Anderson Box & Basket Co., of Henderson, Ky., has 
been notified that its plant has been declared essential by the 
War Industries Board. The factory was among the first to 
receive war contracts in that city. Several large wagon 
factories at Owensboro, Henderson and Hopkinsville, Ky., are 
busy with war work. The box factory of McFerson & Foster, 
the Evansville Tool Works, and the Hercules Buggy Co., all of 
Evansville, also are busy with war orders. 

Veneer manufacturers of Evansville and other tri-State 
points report that most of their plants are operating full time 
during the day and plan to run longer hours. Veneer men 
are fairly well pleased with the year’s business. 

The amount of Liberty loan bonds apportioned to Evans- 
ville and Vanderburg County is $6,000,000. Lumbermen and 
owners of wood consuming plants will be active in the cam- 
Daign. Henry C, Murphy, sales manager for the drive, has 
appointed about 500 business and professional men to push 
sales of the bonds. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Sept. 17.—-Local manufacturers and jobbers of hardwoods 
report some improvement in the domestic demand this month, 
while Government business continues active. At the present 
time there is a demand for almost everything, and orders 
are coming freely enough. Traffic is remaining open much 
better than had been expected and shipments from the mills 
are good. ‘ 

Poplar shows considerable activity, there being a good de- 
mand for all grades from No. 1 common and better up, in- 
cluding firsts and seconds and sap no defect, 4/4 and 
thicker. The better grades of oak are active, with a good 
demand for plain white oak firsts and seconds, 4/4 and 8/4 
a8 well as 3-Inch. Common grades are comparatively dull, 

ned oak is quiet. In quartered oak there is some de- 


mand for 4/4 stock, firsts and seconds, but other grades are 
merely fair. Ash is active, especially thick grades of 4/4 
and up in firsts and seconds, while No. 1 common 1s fair in 
ethe thicker stocks. Low grades are not showing much. In 
hickory 6/4 and 8/4 log run is selling well. However, in 
10/4 and 12/4 stock the demand is for No. 1 C.&B., and 
better grades. Beech shows very little activity at the present 
time, such demand as there is being for log run, There Is 
some improvement in the demand for hard maple, No. 1 
"C.&B., grades, in 8/, 10/ and 12/4 stock. In chestnut the 
demand is largely for 4/4 and 6/4 low grades, No. 2 C.&B., 
sound wormy. Walnut and mahogany show practically no 
change. Gum is quiet, but low grades are moving well. 
Veneers are generally active. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Sept. 17.—A slight tightening up in the car supply last 
week somewhat hindered. shipping of hardwood in this terri- 
tory. Many manufacturers became temporarily alarmed over 
the situation, but railroad officials said that the shortage of 
rolling stock was only temporary. The larger mills especially 
have been taking advantage of the recent adequate car sup- 
ply to lay in logs for the winter operations and many of the 
mills say that their supply is now fairly satisfactory. 

Domestic demand is very light and the trade can con- 
fidently expect it to become lighter from this time on. Gov- 
ernment demands continue to consume most of the hardwoods 
manufactured, but other consumers are buying in satisfactory 
quantities. 

Mills are not as rushed as they were with orders during the 
earlier months of the year, but business is sald to be 
satisfactory. Prices are very firm, especially on heavy timber 
and low grades of hardwood such as are used in the making of 
war munitions. Box manufacturers are very active buyers 
and the veneer companies show some activity. Labor is 
steadily becoming scarcer and many of the mills are beginning 
to employ female laborers. 

Manufacturers are now concerning themselves with what 
developments the next army draft will bring about. Many of 
the hardwood men expect that there will have to be a general 
revolution in the industry before their business is finally 
placed on a war basis. 

The 8. 8. Peabody Lumber Co., of Columbia City, Ind., is 


being operated to capacity cutting airplane propellers from. 


black walnut. The company is said to have a large supply 
of black walnut on hand, 


MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


Sept. 17.—Several retail yards at Milwaukee are furnish- 
ing pine and hemlock lumber, beams ete., for large barracks 
to be erected at Marquette University, Milwaukee, to ac- 
commodate its section of the Students’ Army Training Camp. 
The main building will be 90x160 feet in size, with two 
wings, each 48x140 feet. The building is planned to be of a 
permanent use and thus will be rather more substantial 
than most structures built for similar purposes. 

Peter Ellison, Edgerton, Wis., is doing the interfor finish, 
and the Metz Manufacturing Co., Dubuque, Ia., the millwork 
for a $40,000 brick, mill and frame factory addition being 
erected for the Highway Trailer Co. at Edgerton. The High- 
way company is working on orders from the Government 
which are said to involve more than $750,000, 

The Fraser Lumber Manufacturing Co., Appleton, Wis., 
is using two carloads of 2x4-inch tamarack in resurfacing 
the Kimberly bridge over the Fox River in that city. It was 
intended to use concrete as the resurfacing material, but It 
was finally determined that the tamarack would not only 
be much less expensive, but probably at least as durable. 
The stock is spiked together edgewise and is expected to 
last about ten years, 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Sept. 16.—Preliminary work for fall and winter operations 
in the lumber camps progresses favorably in this vicinity. The 
lumber companies will maintain their regular crews of woods- 
men cutting timber for next season. The demand continues 
good, with shipments by rail and water satisfactory. 

The Farrell Lumber Co., of Algoma, has completed an addi- 
tion to its former building, which will enable the company 
to handle its business more conveniently because all the lum- 
ber can now be concentrated under one roof, 

The Wisconsin Ship Building & Navigation Corporation, 
organized by Milwaukee men, has closed a deal for a site of 
forty acres at Kewaunee, Wis. Specifications and plans are 
being prepared for a plant that will cost more than $200,000. 
There is a natural harbor with a frontage of 2,700 feet, suf- 
ficient to permit the construction of a plant wide enough to 
enable the side launching of six boats at a time and enough 
space for a dry dock 600 feet longer on which two more boats 
can be constructed, 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 


Sept. 16.—The sawmill! department of the Parkersburg Mill 
Co. has been forced to suspend operations because of lack of 
lumber. Timber may not be secured until there is a consid- 
erable rise in the Little Kanawha River, sufficient to bring 
stock out of the side streams. All the other departments of 
the mill are under full headway, the company having large 
orders for tin plate boxes, which are turn’ *:out at the rate 
of several carloads a day. 1F 90 

The Huntington: Lumber & Supply Co!"ha +, been awarded 
two Government contracts involving about $1,000,000. Prest- 
dent W. BH, Minter has returned from, Washington, D. C., 
where the details of the contract were closed. When the 
company in July last completed the contract at Nitro, Ww. Va., 
where the Government built a huge powder plant, the Govern- 
ment advised that the plant redt®® on commercial work go 
that it might handle without delay housing awards in pros- 
pect. The Nitro contract called for 1,720 houses at a price 
approximately $1,500,000. 
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N. C. 
Pine 


made the Camp way 
from Camp timber is 


a guarantee of quality 
unsurpassed. 








Sample of the timber used by Camp Mills. 


Try us and watch our Quality. 





DAILY CAPACITY 
Saw Mills, - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills, 400,000 feet 

MILLS 


Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N. C, 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 


Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mar., Telephone 962 Gramercy. 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bidg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 























Sectareny : Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 
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ONG 
EAF 


YELLOW PINE 


TIMBER, LUMBER ‘“ 
LATH and SHINCLES 


Special facilities for the production of large 
and long Timbers, Deals, other Export sizes 
and Car Material. 


For Our 
High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, 


Finish and other dressed stock— 
“ASK THE WHOLESALER” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLA. 
Codes — Motek and Telecode. 














Send us your 


Inquiries and orders for Mixed Cars 
PINE «©» CYPRESS 


Cong Leaf) (Gulf Red) 


Daily Capacity 500,000 Feet. 
Mills located on L.O. P. & G.R.R. 


Standard Lumber Company 
LIVE. OAK, FLORIDA. 











Kanfla Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURING SPECIALISTS 
( Big Sizes) 


Florida 2% Yellow Pine 
HOLT, FLORIDA 
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Cummer Cypress Company 















Mills: —Jach 


Cypress wns: 
Shingles and Lath 


ville and S » Fla. 














Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City 






Cypress Lum Be SHINGLES anv LaTH. 


“Ber 


PALATKA, Fia.; 





Union CypressCompany 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
HOPKINS, FLORIDA 











THE TAYLOR COUNTY LUMBER CO. 
Band Sawed We are Noted for 
CYPRESS and QUICK SERVICE 
LONG LEAF Sutter and Eastern 5 Otc, 
YELLOW PINE iT States Sales Of 


Central States Sales Office, 








Good Gradesand Exeellent MillWork. 902 Commercial Bidg., Dayton, Ohio. J 














WHAT SHOULD BE DONE WITH GERMANY? 


(Concluded from Page $5) 


people during five years or mere ef wakeeand we know witb 
what ruthless band the Prussian war lords dominated to 
perdition a race that for generations has been taught to see, 
feel, hear, taste and smell as their imperial masters dictated— 
we will in a large measure consider their offenses mitigated. 
“Father, forgive them; they know not what they do,” 

When we are appealed to (no, we need not be beseeched) 
for merey, that same great American heart that demanded 
nothing but unconditional surrender from the South; that 
freed Cuba from a tyrant; that remitted all the Boxer in- 
demnity from China, will still be found as true to her tradi- 
tions of magnanimity as to those of her valor on the field. 

You German rulers—you pseudo supermen, who wantonly 
took up the sword; you will largely perish by the sword; the 
kingliest by your own, the craven by your avenging country- 
men’s, St. Helena, Cayenne and Dry Tortugas will be hosts 
to some of you. May you there, in those barren asylums, 
endure long lives, alone “mit Gott.” 

The Page Lumber Co., Eagle Gorge, Wash., writes: 

In answer to your question “What Should Be Done with 
Germany ?’ we will say that the rubber stamp impression on 
the upper right hand corner of this letter shows what we are 
going to do, as a starter. If we can. think of anything else 
in the future that we can do to hurt we are going to do it if 
it is within our power. We are stamping everything that 
goes out of this office with this “Swat Germany” stamp. 

|The rubber stamp impression referred to in the above 
letter reads as follows: ‘‘We pledge ourselves, so long 
as we are in business, never to buy anything made in 
Germany. Will you do the same? Page LumBEr Co.’?- 
EDITOR. | 

C, A. H., Chicago, submits the following: 

The question “What Should Be Done with Germany?’ sug 
gests that there may be some salvage after the Allies are 


thru with that country. If full retaliation ensues, based on 
the hideous example set by the Huns themselves in the treat 


ment of Belgium, Serbia, suek parts ef France as they have 
reached, and other countries that fel] under their ban, what 
is left of their country will not be worth junking for the Red 
Cross. If justice is to be meted out untempered ey mercy this 
salvage should be sold to the highest bidder and the proceeds 
devoted to restitution and indemnity. But as this amount, 
however great, will not begin to be suflicient to restore the 
ruin wrought by the vandals, the people should be treated as 
Germany has treated the innocent Belgians, whose only crime 
was that they respected treaties and thus thwarted the am 
bitions of their captors; the German people should be made 
to labor in restoration of the homes, public institutions, 
churches, art galleries and chateau they have ruined. 

Since Germany acted like a brigand in taking by armed 
forces such territory as it desired for its own aggrandizement, 
let that country be apportioned to the adjoining ones in par- 
tial indemnity for what they have suffered. Let the punish- 
ment fit the crime. Since the role was deliberately chosen, 
after years of careful preparation, Germany can not be judged 
by the rules of war it has ignored, but by the criminal code 
evoked by its deeds. It has become an outlaw and must be 
judged as one. We imprison dangerous men; why not con- 
sider the evidence and declare that Germany is a menace 
to other peoples and let the Huns work out the penalty 
for their crimes? 

When, in the judgment of a jury of the Allied nations, who 
have suffered grievous wrongs, the people have been so disci- 
plined as to make it measurably safe to grant them some lib 
erty, let them be paroled during good behavior. There should 
no opportunity be given them for further misdemeanors, nor 
should Germany be put into such position as to admit of a 
repetition of its criminal career. While the above may seem 
a harsh judgment, let us recall the words Shakespeare has 
put into the mouth of Brutus in his oration over the dead 
body of Caesar: 

“There is tears for his love; joy for his fortune; honor for 
his valor; and death for his ambition.” 

The glory of Germany has departed; deeds of dastardly 
infamy have wiped out the remembrance of its glory; the 
famous “kultur’’ has become a byword of contumely—‘For 
his ambition” let us kill the German as a people. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Further tightening of the check upon non-war building 
enterprises, announced by the War Industries Board last 
week, is the principal recent development affecting the out- 
let for sash, doors and millwork. <All proposed building 
must now be appreved by the local branch of the State 
Council of Defense of the State in which the application Is 
made, Approval by the local organization does not iosure 
permission by the War Industries Board, but without the 
local “O, K.” the project ‘dies a-bornin’..”. War work con- 
tinues of large proportions, in the aggregate, but distributed 
among so many mills it represents only a small percentage 
of their total capacity. 

Asked by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for an expression of 
his views upon the millwork situation in general, A. J. Siegel, 
president of the Huttig Sash & Door Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
sald : 

“The principal sources of demand at present are those 
resulting from Government activities, and from retail lum- 
ber dealers. The demand from country retailers is about 40 
percent below normal, I do not think that the farmers are 
going to spend much of their crop money for building new 
houses ; they may do more or less remodeling. On account 
of the Government’s attitude on non-essential work it will 
be almost impossible to get material for building projects 
that do not have some direct relation to winning the war. 

“We are turning out considerable Government work, such 
as joiner work for ships, ammunition boxes, and airplane 
woodwork. Our working force now numbers about 650 men 
and women, whereas before we became active in Government 
work our normal force was about 350. In order to do this 
work we are using some additional buildings. 

“The outlook with regard to materials is not particularly 
encouraging. It is my personal opinion that it is going to be 
u very hard matter for us to secure supplies and materials, 
including window glass, under existing conditions. War 
work is going to receive the preference on shipments, and 
priority orders are being issued to all firms doing war work 
covering any and all kinds of material required by them. 

“The new 18 to 45 draft will no doubt affect our working 
force materially. We are now employing about 100 women, 
and it is our intention gradually to increase the number, 
as it is only a question of time until it will be impossible 
for us to secure enough men to do the work. ‘This applies 
not alone to our plant but to all plants that are now operat 
ing. The women are used for assembling airplane work ; 
sand papering, running some small machines, gluing, var 
nishing and doing other work that has been done by boys 
and older men. 

“We are expecting an increased demand for storm sash 
and doors this fall. Many householders doubtless will equip 
their homes with these cold weather safeguards for reasons 
of comfort and economy as well as patriotism, as they save 
considerable fuel in heating the average dwelling, which is 
an important consideration in view of the shortage of coal. 

“If the war lasts another six months I would not be sur 
prised to see planing mills that are not doing war work 
placed on the non-essential list. If there is a shortage of 
workmen in mills doing war work some of the men working 
in mills on the non-essential list may be taken out of those 
plants and placed in mills that are doing war work. This 
country has but one great object in view; to win the war in 
the shortest possible time, and the more rapidly the factories 
doing war work can produce the necessary supplies for carry- 
ing on the war the sooner it will end. At present there is a 
great shortage of man power, and it is up to us and others to 
employ and teach women to do some of the work that has 
been done by men. Our experience shows that women are 
very willing, take an interest in their work and do it well.” 


Reports from San Francisco indicate little doing at the 
city sash and millwork plants. Production is moderate at 
the door factories in the San Francisco Bay region. The 
cutting-up departments at the principal white and sugar pine 
mills in the mountains are turning out a fair proportion of 
pine door stock and open sash. Sugar pine lumber is in 
very good demand; and white pine is going well in common 
and thick uppers. Altho shop is moving slowly there is no 
probability of large accumulations. Production of pine box 
shook is heavy, because of the approaching dried fruit and 
canning season, consequently quite a volume of shop lumber 
is being cut into shook. 


The Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories are not as a rule doing 
much business this month, tho some of them say that trade 
is better than they had expected. Door prices rule strong 
because of the great scarcity of labor at the shops. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul factories are gettting a little bet 
ter run of city trade, mainly in special sizes. Their country 
business is light and the plants are running below normal 
capacity, keeping only fair stocks on hand. Special interest is 
taken in storm and sash and doors as an aid to the fuel con- 
servation movement. Labor is scarce and there is hardly 
enough help to keep the factories going on their reduced 
schedules. 

Window glass production has been very small during the 
summer and it is uncertain when general resumption of 
operations will occur at the factories, but in any event it 
will not be in time to produce any glass for the fall demand, 
and there is a well defined impression that production will 
amount to comparatively little before spring. Stocks on 
hand at the factories are not only low but are becoming 
broken as to assortment of sizes and qualities. It will be 
good policy to sort up stocks while the glass is still avail 
able, as later on it may be impossible to fill some require- 
ments, 





A SAFETY DOGGING APPARATUS 


The accompanying illustration of the Lynch Patent Safety 
Dogging Device shows something new and unique and very 
practical, now in use by a great number of mills in the 
southwest. 

Every practical mill man knows the difficulty in keeping 
steel springs and other devices used for holding the dogs 
up inside the face of the knee, and the damage and accidents 
that frequently result from present independable, makeshift 
methods of holding the dog lever in upright position. 

This little device, which may be attached to any knee, 
holds the dog lever in an upright position and, of course, 





LYNCH PATENT SAFETY DOGGING DEVICE 


the dogs inside the face of the knee. As soon as it is re 
leased and passed over center, it helps the operator to drive 
the dog teeth into the log, and hold the log. Throwing 4 
log against the dog teeth is not excusable with this device. 

This device has been patented by a practical sawer, West 
Lynch, of Trinity, Tex., who has made full arrangements 
with the Lufkin Foundry & Machine Co., Lufkin, Tex., t 
manufacture it, and it has been on the market and thoroly 
tried ‘for some time. 

This device will be sent on trial to any responsible concern, 
and once used none will be without it. 
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THE WEEK'S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Sept. 14.-—-As to the status of lumber under the new draft 
there can be no guesswork relating to production nor any 
uncertainty in Government orders for war purposes, They 
will be kept at top notch. A paragraph in the West Coasc 
bulletin shows that while ship timbers, railroad material 
and other Government requirements have made a new rec- 
ord for business accepted by northwestern mills, commercial 
buying has not been all that could be desired. A cause 
operating to bring activity in shingles locally is having the 
opposite effect on the commercial aspect of lumber. It is 
thus stated: ‘The evident intention of the War Industries 
soard to discourage all new construction costing more than 
$2,500, if not essential to winning the war, has caused re 
tailers to hestitate before placing orders for fall trade.” 

Whatever may be the effect of a curtailment of labor on 
small concerns, particularly shingle mills, there is no dis- 
counting a brisk local demand due to housing activities for 
ship yard workers. Seattle has set out to build 1,250 resi- 
dences a month up to Jan. 1, 1919, and in August made a 
fairly good start with a total of 500 houses. Every one 
of these buildings is shingle-roofed, and 75 percent of them 
shingle-sided. Estimating fifteen squares for a roof, and 
about the same figure for the sides, there is a total of ap- 
proximately 13,000,000 shingles for the month. It is be- 
lieved that reroofing increased the total to about 15,000,000 
shingles. If Seattle fulfills expectations, the local shingle 
trade in September will be more than double that for August. 

The D. C. Rogers Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., is the latest 
addition to the membership of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association. 

As a direct result of the wood and steel ship building in- 
dustries Seattle’s bank clearings last Saturday were $9,684,- 
000. It is a record figure, the highest previous total hav 
ing fallen a million dollars under Saturday’s clearings. 

H. S. Gilkey, of Pendleton & Gilkey, Minneapolis, Minn., 
extensive wholesalers and producers of white cedar products, 
is making a brief visit to Seattle and vicinity. Ile and his 
associates are heavily interested in timber on the north Coast 
and operate a logging camp in Oregon. They also have a 
sawmill plant at Ladysmith, B. C., which is under the super- 
vision of Mr. Gilkey’s partner, Frank R. Pendleton, of 
Everett, Wash. 

Cc. A. Mauk, president of the C. A. Mauk Lumber Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, has been spending the week in Seattle at the 
Pacific coast branch office of the company here. Before re- 
turning east he will visit Portland and confer with E. B. 
Hazen, manager of the Douglas Fir Lumber Co., of which 
concern Mr. Mauk also is president. 

Ike J. Trahan, the new manager of the S. A. Woods Ma- 
chine Co.’s Pacific coast department, has arrived in Seattle 
from Jacksonville, Fla., and has taken charge of the branch 
house, at 520 First avenue, Seattle. Edward Blood, who has 
had charge of the business since the death of George EF. Youle, 
over a year ago, was called to the National Army in August 
and is at Camp Devens, Massachusetts. Mr. Trahan is an 
experienced woodworking machinery salesman and has been 
looking after southern territory for the S. A. Woods Machine 
Co, for ten years. 

N. A. Gladding, vice president, and Lewis Doster, manager 
of the sawmill department of E. C. Atkins & Co., sawmill 
manufacturers, Indianapolis, Ind., have been spending the 
week in Seattle and vicinity conferring with Harry Blair, 
the new manager of the Seattle branch of the company. 
Mr. Doster has been in the West for several weeks visiting 
in Oregon and northern California, Mr. Gladding will go 
from Seattle to Portland and San Francisco before return- 
ing east. Mr. Doster was for a number of years secretary 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States and is an old time lumberman. Mr. Gladding has 
many friends on the Pacific coast who welcome his visits. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Sept. 14.—Copious rains have fallen in western Oregon 
the last three days and forest fires have been quenched. The 
rain was welcome because a long dry spell had again made 
the forests dry as tinder and many incipient fires required 
the attention of fire fighters. Now that the woods have been 
thoroly drenched it is believed that the danger from fires 
is over for the season. 

Ben Hazen, secretary of the Douglas Fir Lumber Co., whole 
sale lumber, underwent an operation today for the removal 
of his tonsils, which have given him considerable trouble for 
some time. 

Norbert Borgerding, of J. Bogerding & Co., operating a 
large line of retail lumber yards with headquarters at Melrose, 
Minn., has been spending a couple of weeks in Portland ‘and 
vicinity on business in connection with his timber interests in 
this section. 

A. W. Morris, for the last two years sales manager of the 
Eagle Lumber Co., at Westimber, Ore., and formerly with the 
Jones Lumber Co., Portland, is now with the Dutton Lumber 
Co. in charge of sales. The Dutton Lumber Co., of which 
H. B. Dutton is the head, wholesales Coast lumber products 
with offices in the Lumbermen’s Building, Portland. It also 
owns and controls the Westlake Lumber Co., operating a 
sawmill at Westlake, Ore. The latter concern has recently 
purchased 50,000,000 feet of spruce timber of the Sparrow- 
Kroll interests, owning a large tract of spruce in that vicinity. 
The timber is adjacent to the Westlake Lumber Co.’s mill 
plant at Westlake. Mr. Dutton says that there is an excellent 
opportunity for the establishment of a factory for spruce box 
shooks at Westlake and he is looking for someone with box 
manufacturing experience owning a plant who desires to find 
a location for it. 

The Portland sales office of the Eagle Lumber Co., whose 
Plant is at Westimber, Ore., is in the Lumbermen’s Building, 
under the supervision of Tom Driscoll. Mr. Driscoll is one 
of the older-lumber salesmen of this section, having been at 
one time sales manager of the Peninsula Lumber Co. The 
— at Westimber makes about 125,000 feet of lumber 
daily. 

Some time ago Frank C, Young left the Kalama Lumber & 
Shingle Co., of which he was manager, to connect up with 
4 logging concern at Carlton, Ore. Since then C. E. Putman, 
President of the company, who resides in Portland and has 
an office in the Lumbermen’s Building, has taken over the 
management of the plant and its sales. He divides his time 
between the mill and the Portland office, going to Kalama, 
forty miles down the river from Portland, on the morning 
train and returning after noon, to Portland. Mr. Putman 
is one of the rising lumber manufacturers of the Columbia 
River district. Altho he has been connected with the in- 
Austry only about six years, he has demonstrated his ability 
In lumber manufacture. 


E. E. Ellsworth, general superintendent of the Wind River 
Lumber Co., Cascade Locks, Ore., is recovering from an 
operation for appendicitis. The sawmill at Cascade Locks 
has been closed down for a few days for repairs and yard 
work. 

E. B. Hazen, manager of the Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. and 
the Wind River Lumber Co., reports that the Bridal Veil 
plant is running steadily. It is here that the famous larch 
or noble fir is made. These two plants are located on the 
Columbia River Highway, the famous scenic boulevard, Cas- 
cade Locks being the present terminus of it. During the 
summer Mr. Hazen, with his family, resides at Bridal Veil, 
the home belonging to the company being beautifully located 
on the drive overlooking the plant and the famous Columbia 
River gorge. This ground the company is now subdividing 
and offering for sale in small tracts for summer homes. 

Ben H. Hazen, who assists his brother E. B. Hazen, is 
managing the affairs of the Douglas Fir Lumber Co. that 
handles the output of the Bridal Veil and Cascades Locks 
mills and in addition does an extensive wholesale business 
in north Coast lumber products. Mr. Hazen reports the yard 
demand as rather quiet. He is fast becoming an expert on 
terms of sale problems and because of his study of this 
subject and the interest he takes in it he was made a mem- 
ber of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association committee 
to report on terms of sale at the next monthly meeting of 
the association. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Sept. 14.—The thirteenth wood vessel of the fleet of twenty 
being built at the Foundation Co.’s Tacoma yards for the 
French Government was launched Wednesday night and 
christened the Republique. Miss Frances Drury, daughter of 
Kk. W. Drury, Pacific coast manager of the Foundation, was 
sponsor. The launching, like the preceding twelve that have 
taken place at this yard, was a success in every way. The 
Republique is of the standard type built for the French, and 
equipped with auxiliary power. About 1,300,000 feet of fir 
lumber went into its construction. The Foundation Co. has 
several empty ways now at its local yards. Rumor has it 
that much larger sized wood vessels are to be built, but there 
has been no announcement from the company. 

Maj. Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. and now a member of the signal corps spruce 
division in charge of the big cutup plant at Vancouver, was 
in the city several days this week, motoring up from Portland. 
He reports everything moving satisfactorily. The company’s 
mills in this city continue busy, speeded up to top notch and 
getting out a large volume of Government business, 

The Stillwater Lumber Co, mill at Vader, Wash., destroyed 
by fire last week, is to be rebuilt, according to advices from 
that place that state the company contemplates putting up 
a smaller plant to get out big timbers exclusively. The com- 
pany owns a big tract of timber near Vader. 

John Anderson, known as the loggers’ library man, is in 
Tacoma this week and has obtained the support of the 
Commercial Club in getting donations of bodéks that are sent 
to the logging camps of this district for the men to read. 
During the last three months Mr. Anderson has sent 350 
large boxes of books to the camps of the Puget Sound, Grays 
Harbor and Willapa Harbor districts. Thirty prominent log 
ging companies are on his list. 

Announcement was made here this week that no exemption 
will be granted lumbermen as a class in the new 18-to-45 draft. 
Each man, it was stated, will have to make his own individual 
claim to exemption and prove it. The effect the draft is going 
to have upon the lumber industry is the cause of much worry. 
Leading millmen who are getting out large Government 
orders for ships and airplanes are on the anxious seat as to 
what effect the draft is going to have upon their crews, The 
loggers also are deeply interested. A large number of the 
civilian loggers who come under the new draft are single men 
with no claim to exemption. With the labor situation acute 
from the beginning, the millmen and loggers see prospects of 
its becoming much more serious unless the Government itself 
takes over the problem of supplying men to keep the mills 
and camps operating. 

Freight car building is under way at the South Tacoma 
shops of the Northern Pacific and large quantities of car 
material are being used. The payroll at the shops for Sept. 
15 will be the largest in their history, amounting to $99,000 
in round numbers. Two months ago the payroll total was 
$39,000. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Sept. 13.—F. R. Pendleton, of Everett, in charge of spruce 
production in British Columbia for the English Government, 
says there is a suflicient supply of spruce to keep up the 
present rate of production for at least two years. He has 
cruisers constantly in the field searching for additional 
stands. Mr. Pendleton says the British Government has 
ceased announcing its quantity production. The Government 
on the other side of the international boundary does not 
supply the spruce department with sufficient men, says the 
Everett logger, altho action soon is to be taken, he says, to 
overcome the labor shortage. Wages paid spruce workers in 
British Columbia, he says, are about 10 percent higher than 
those paid on this side of the boundary. 

Red cedar shingle shippers have learned that the car 
shortage was purely a local condition, which has been some 
what improved. The railroad management promises to 
adjust the distribution of cars in the Everett territory, but 
manufacturers are skeptical. Prices and demand remain 
about the same. Producers look for some fall buying, altho 
they do not believe that trade will be normal. 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. made the enviable record 
during August of standing second in the list of mills producing 
airplane material for the Government’s cutting plant at 
Vancouver, Wash. 

John Weyerhaeuser, of Tacoma, called on Manager William 
Boner, of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., here this week. 

Acting under the adjustment of wages arranged by com 
mittees of the L. L. L. L. and millmen, held in Portland at 
a conference with Government agents, the Canyon Lumber Co. 
reports that it is paying an advance of about 25 cents a man. 


“In Everett three representatives from every mill cutting 


Government orders, and whose men are enrolled with the 
Loyal Legion, chose a committee of twenty to attend the 
Portland conference. The minimum pay for common labor is 
40 cents an hour, or $3.20 a day, and the maximum is 50 
cents an hour, or $4 a day of eight hours. 
reports that it is paying the maximum. The Canyon Co. 
believes that all other cutting will be made subordinate 
to airplane stock, therefore the mills will not be allowed to 
slow up, and even tho labor becomes scarce in usual channels, 
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The sort of lumber that 
helps to gain customers 
and holds them year in 
and year out is the kind 
manufactured to meet 
high standards of quali- 
ty, and in this respect 
we know of few other 
woods that can equal 
our “Goldsboro N. C. 
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Every foot of our lumber 
is perfectly milled, cor- 
rectly graded and meets 
all requirements of present 
day builders. 


If you’re interested in sav- 
ing money, we can per- 
haps suggest a mixed car 
of yard items that will of- 
fer you exceptional values. 
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we'll gladly quote you 
prices. 
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For Quick Sale 


1x4 to 12” No. 1 Common Idaho White Pine. 
1x4 to 12” No. 2 and No. 3 Common Soft Western Pine. 
2x4 to 2x12 No. 1 Norway. 
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Newton Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
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Shortleaf and Pin e 


Rosemary 
Planing Mill Capacity, 150,000 ft. Daily 





Located on A. & V. and G. M. & N. Rail- 
roads in the heart of the Shortleaf District. 












J.L. CRAWFORD, Manager, NEWTON, MISS. 
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Three Yards—Output of 12 
Mills. Also Planing Mill. 
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Sales Office, NEWTON, MISS. 
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any difficulty of that nature, it is said, would be overcome 
by the Government placing soldier-workmen in the industries. 

Until yesterday, reports the F. K. Baker Lumber & Shingle 
Co., the cedar mills received no empties, but now all cedar 
plants are supplied. Orders, it reports, are coming in slowly, 
with prices unchanged from one week ago, except a slight 
difference in straight carloads of stars. All shingle mills in 
this territory are running, altho most of them closed down 
a half day yesterday to allow employees to register in the 
18- to 45-year call. The Baker office reports that the labor 
shortage is not apparent at this time. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Sept. 14.—The motorship Dunkirk and the schooner Mary 
E. Foster are loading at the Bloedel Donovan mill this week 
for foreign and domestic ports. The Dunkirk will take 600,- 
000 feet for the west coast and the schooner will load 1,200, 
000 feet for Honolulu. At the Puget Sound Saw Mill & 
Shingle Co.’s mill a sailer is due to arrive shortly to load for 
Australia. 

The third Government steamship to be built at the Pacific 
American Fisheries’ ship yards in this city will be launched 
about Oct. 1, if plans go thru. This craft will be 282 feet 
long. Since July 4 the company has been launching about 
one vessel each month or six weeks. No special efforts are 
being made to break records, this yard being more concerned 
in keeping up its reputation for good work. 

Indications are that one of the largest deposits of coal in 
the Northwest has been discovered beneath this city by the 
Bellingham Coal Mines, among whose incorporators is Michael 
Karles, the well known lumberman. The company is not seek- 
ing any publicity, rather avoiding it, which increases interest 
in the subject. If further prospecting continues favorable the 
property will be developed on a large scale. There are many 
coal prospects near Bellingham, but none has located a vein 
that compares with that uncovered here. 

President Fred J. Wood, of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., has 
returned from a business trip to San Francisco. 

State Senator FE. J. Cleary, local lumberman, formerly with 
the Earles-Cleary Shingle Co., was this week renominated for 
senatorial representative from this city on the Republican 
ticket. He had two opponents. 

Employees of the Whatcom Falls Mill showed their interest 
in the call for sphagnum moss for surgical dressings by pick- 
ing 110 sacks of moss last Sunday. This is the largest pick- 
ing of the kind reported in this part of the State. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Sept. 14.—Victor Beckman, lumber expert of Seattle, who 
is here in connection with Government spruce production, has 
nad a letter from the United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, of which KE. N. Hurley is chairman, 
acknowledging receipt of Mr. Beckman’s suggestion relative 
to Australian trade. The matter is stated to be under consid- 
eration. Mr. Beckman started the Government plan of 
sending lumber and wheat from the Pacific coast by way of 
the Panama Canal, thus saving a large number of cars. He 
now suggests that vessels be sent to Australia with lumber and 
that wheat, wool and tin be returned in the ships for the 
Liverpool and London markets via the Suez Canal. Australia 
thus would get a market for its surplus products and the 
United States would be relieved of the strain in this respect. 
He points out that the saving in freight charges would more 
than meet the cost of the round trip, and would relieve the 
unwilling markets of a surplus of lumber. 

Work was started last Monday on the new barracks to 
accommodate the soldier workers for the Wilson Bros.’ Co. 
The structure will provide for 150 men. 

William Donovan, president of the Donovan Lumber Co., 
and W. J. Egerer, secretary of the company, recently presented 
a flag pole to the St. Rose Academy. A flag raising and im 
pressive ceremonies, dedicating the pole, were held. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


Sept. 14.—The Somers Lumber Co., Somers, Mont., has 
built a tie elevator near the Stillwater Dam, which is run by 
electricity and will be used for taking ties out of the dam to 
be loaded in box cars and gondolas for hauling to the mill at 
Somers by rail. 

C. B. March, manager of the State Lumber Co., Columbia 
Falls, Mont., and Mrs. March received word that their son, 
Willis C. March, has received a commission as ensign in the 
Navy and will go to the Pacific coast, where he will enter 
active duty. Ensign March enlisted in the Navy upon his 


graduation from the Washington State University at Seattle . 


last spring. On leaving the detention camp he was sent to 
the officers’ training camp at Lake, Wash., and then was trans- 
ferred to the Municipal Pier at Chicago, where he took train- 


ing on the Great Lakes, after which he was sent to Pelham ° 


Bay, New York, for more intensive training. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Sept. 14.—Things were almost at a standstill in the lum- 
ber district on Sept. 12, with many wholesale lumber dealers 
registering for the draft or acting as registration officials. 
The steam schooners were held in port to facilitate the regis- 
tration of the crews. Lumbermen generally show a patriotic 
spirit and are doing all they can to assist the Government in 
securing a big army. 

The heavy rainfall, which began on the night of Sept. 11 
and has continued for two days, broke a long drouth in 
northern and central California, but was untimely. The 
damage to hay and drying fruits will be heavy. It 1s esti- 
mated that the damage to the prune crop will amount to 
from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000. However, the rain was bene- 
ficial to miners and operators of electric power plants, as well 
as for irrigation purposes. 

Altho there is no improvement in the local building situa- 
tion and business is considered dull at the yards, more or less 
yard stock is being placed all the time. 

The Douglas fir market is strong, with a continued demand 
for specials in ship yard lumber, timbers, piling and al) 
sorts of heavy construction material. Prices are firm on all 
sizes that are in steady demand. There is a report that 
drop lumber from the northern mills is weak. 

Indications are that more tonnage will be available for 
export. This applies particularly to the west coast of South 
America, as a number of vessels that are being built on the 
Pacific coast for service in the Atlantic will take lumber from 
north Pacific ports to Chile and Peru and nitrate from Chile 
to Atlantic coast ports. During the week there have been 
two fixtures for China. One steamer will take 1,250,000 feet 
“i 4 ae a motor ship will carry 2,000,000 feet. The freight 

In redwood lumber yard stock is quiet and the mills are 
still running on specials to the best of their ability, taking 
into consideration the scarcity of labor. While some of the 
men who have been doing other work during the summer are 


drifting back to the mills for winter jobs, the effects of the 
new draft upon the labor supply remain to be ascertained. 
With higher wages being paid at the ship yards, it is harder 
to hold employees in the mills and camps than formerly. Red- 
wood ties for export are in good demand and there are some 
inquiries for redwood lumber for Australia. A good sized 
cargo will shortly be loaded here. 

In California white and sugar pine the market is absorb- 
ing all offerings of sugar pine and also of white pine in com- 
mon grades and thick uppers. Shop lumber, siding and mold- 
ings move slowly, altho inquiries appear to increase. A ‘little 
shop lumber is accumulating at the mills owing to the slow 
demand, but with production of shop curtailed in the Inland 
Empire and the change to a minimum production of factory 
plank at nearly all of the soft wood mills the shop lumber 
situation is not considered alarming. <A noticeable shortage 
in shop lumber is to be expected before spring. 

The output of the large sash and door factories in the East 
and middle West has been reduced more than 50 percent on 
their regular door and sash business. A number of these 
plants are now producing for the Government special boxes 
ete. which require practically cabinet work and a good deal 
of shop is consumed in this way. A reasonably large volume 
of shop is being manufactured into box shooks for fruit and 
food products. Production pretty well fits the demand, Prices 
remain unchanged. ‘There has been a fair supply of: cars, 
altho the total volume of shipments has been kept down 
somewhat by the embargoes. 

A 2,100-ton sailing vessel, to be added to the merchant 
marine, was launched Sept. 9 at the Rolph Shipbuilding Co.'s 
yard at Eureka. It was christened the Hesperian. The 
Joan of Arc, the first vessel built at the yard, has been sold 
by James Rolph, jr., at a high figure. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co.’s big motorship City of Port- 
land has arrived here after a voyage made under a charter 
approved by the shipping board. It is understood that the 
vessel will go to Portland to load 2,000,000 feet of lumber 
for Shanghai. The motorship City of St. Helens, formerly 
owned and still operated by the MeCormick interests, is ex 
pected to arrive here soon from Manila, after delivering a 
large cargo of lumber. 

W. A. Hammond Co, (Ine.), this city, handled large car 
shipments of lumber and piling during the last three months, 
which have been the busiest in the history of the firm. 

The Liberty Lumber Co., which bought the Laton Lum- 
ber Co.’s redwood sawmill at Marquam’s, Sonoma County, 
and started it up two months ago, is increasing the cutting 
capacity to 40,000 feet a day. The stockholders are W. A. 
Hammond, C. R. Hoevet, Robert Erwin and A. Hl. Cole. Mr, 
Hoevet, who was formerly manager of the Albany Lumber 
Co., has charge of the mill. There is enough good timber 
for a five years’ run, 

Frederic S. Palmer, manager of the domestic lumber de- 
partment of the American Trading Co., has returned from 
the East after spending two months in the New York office 
of the company in the interest of Pacific coast lumber. Mr. 
Palmer will visit the mills in Oregon and Washington in 
connection with fir and spruce business. He will return to 
San Francisco and leave for the East about Sept. 25. On 
account of the growth of eastern domestic lumber business, 
he will spend a large part of his time in future at the 
New York office. The American Trading Co. is shipping a 
large volume of Pacific coast lumber, including fir and spruce, 
in addition to its regular line of California white and sugar 
pine, The season’s business has been satisfactory in volume 
and prices are pretty good. The demand for white and sugar 
pine in connection with industries producing war materials 
is good. This is in consequence of the peculiar adaptability 
of California pine for pattern lumber, high grade soft pine 
boxes ete, 

A. W. Heavenrich, manager of the Madera Sugar Pine Co., 
says that the cut to date is approximately 24,000,000 feet 
and that a total cut of 36,000,000 feet for the season is ex- 
pected, Last season the mill ran into December and cut 
40,000,000 feet. The lumber is flumed‘sixty miles to Madera, 
where the planing mill, box factory and yards are located. 
Normal stocks are on hand, Considerable box shook has been 
produced, The company is finishing up operations in the 
Wawona district in Mariposa County, where its logging has 
been done since the start, eighteen years ago. At the end 
of this season the logging equipment will be removed to the 
Mount Raymond district in Madera County, twenty-two miles 
by railroad, from the old operations. Ten miles of new rail- 
road have been constructed to connect with the finest body of 
sugar and white pine timber in the company’s large holdings. 
Logging Superintendent Dick Wright will get busy with his 
crews, early in the spring, at the two new camps. The 8-hour 
day is observed in all departments. A force of about 800 
men is employed. While the car situation may be considered 
rather “tight,” with permits required for commercial ship- 
ments, a notable bit of Government stuff is being turned 
out, on which there is quick dispatch. The company will 
take care of all its commitments in good shape this year. 

KE. H. Cox, president of the Weed Lumber Co., says that 
65,000,000 feet of lumber has been cut at Weed and a total 
cut of 85,000,000 feet is expected for the year. Average 
stocks of about 40,000,000 feet of white and sugar pine are 
now-on hand, At the new mill, which has a capacity of 
120,000,000 feet a season, three bands are now running, but 
the management does not expect to operate the plant at full 
capacity until after Nov. 1. Conditions at Weed are such 
that the sawmills can run all winter. The new log pond is 
now full, which means that there is a stock of 8,000,000 feet 
of logs ahead. The car supply at Weed is now about 87 per- 
cent of the company’s requirements, 

F. E. Olmstead, the consulting forester who was appointed 
industrial examiner for lumber by’H. 8. Graves, is in Call- 
fornia to secure elaborate data to assist the War Industries 
Board, Lumber production and sales statistics will be segre- 
gated as to groups, also as to grades, stocks on hand and 
uses, Domestic shipments will be divided into ten groups of 
States. A number of other classifications relate to foreign 
exports, western shipments etc. The California Redwood 
Association undertook to furnish the information for all of 
the redwood mills. A committee composed of H. W. Cole, 
Otis Johnson, J. H. Browne and C. W. McCann took the 
work in hand. Questionnaires were sent out and prompt re- 
sponses were received from non-members as well as from 
those in the association. Mr. Olmstead was greatly pleased 
with the prompt action secured by the redwood men. He 
will use the records of the California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association to secure statistics on white and 
sugar pine lumber. This organization has in its membership 
all the mills cutting more than 5,000,000 feet a year in Call- 
fornia and southern Oregon, including thirty companies. The 
statistics, compiled by Secretary C. Stowell Smith, are based 
upon monthly reports from the mills, on: file in the San 
Francisco office. 

A. H. Taylor, of Philadelphia, passenger, transportation, 
and housing commissioner of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, which has loaned more than $70,000,000 to the different 
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ship yards of America for these purposes during the last 
year, is here with a party of four other officials inspecting 
transportation and housing facilities for the bay cities ship- 
yards. Including in the party are Monte Appel, counsel for 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation; W. C. Kendall, of the 
engineering staff; F. F. Arnold, who is Taylor’s confidential 
secretary, and E. &. West, an official of the fleet corporation 
for Pacific coast activities. After Mr. Taylor has investi- 
gated the housing facilities the corporation, if necessary, 
may assist in constructing additional homes for the work- 
men. Lumbermen are interested in the probability that mil- 
lions of dollars will be expended on the Coast in housing 
contracts and in improvement of local transportation lines. 

Willis J. Walker, vice president of the Red River Lumber 
Co., is visiting the big white and sugar pine plant at West- 
wood, where a good volume of output is being maintained 
despite the comparative scarcity of labor. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Sept. 14.—The building of wooden ships in British Co- 
lumbia has taken on a new lease of life with the awarding 
of contracts both to island and mainland yards by the French 
Government, The Foundation Co., which has yards at Vic- 
toria and also south of the boundary line, will build twenty ; 
the William Lyall Shipyards, North Vancouver, eight ; West- 
ern Canada Shipyards, Vancouver, five; New Westminster & 
Construction Co., New Westminster, five, and the Pacific 
Construction Co., Coquitlam, two. The Al material required 
for this construction will mean much for the lumber inter- 
ests. Protest has been made by some mainland builders that 
the basis of construction on which the contracts were awarded 
the Foundation Co. gives that concern a great advantage in 
that they are on a cost basis plus profit. This means that the 
company can get material and labor at any price. 

One of the suggestions in connection with these ships that 
is being worked out is that when they are completed they 
shall carry lumber cargoes en route instead of being deliv- 
ered light to their destinations. If negotiations are success- 
ful it will mean a succession of bottoms for the mills in this 
province. 

E. C. Knight, managing director of the Vancouver Lumber 
Co., is president of the reorganized employers’ association. 
This association has for its objects the improvement of rela- 
tions between employers and employees in the light of what 
is now regarded as their mutual interests, and to keep in 
touch with labor problems. 

Receipts at the crown timber office, New Westminster, show 
a decided increase over the figures of last year. In August 
they were $7,752, as compared with $5,182 in the same month 
a year ago. 

Spruce is to be cut from the limits on the Kitsumkalum 
River, Skeena district, owned by Sir Henry Pellatt, Toronto, 
for which purpose A, Ludgate is building a mill on the Zima- 
cord River, on the Grand Trunk Pacific, which will have a 
capacity of 40,000 feet daily. 

The Mariechen, four-masted bark, is taking on a cargo of 
lumber at the Hastings mill for South Africa. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Sept. 18.—George Blackwell, of the Blackwell-Sager Lumber 
Co., who recently bought the Sager interests and took control 
of the company, was in Minneapolis last week on business. 
He announced that C. M. Rohne, well known to the trade 
here, has joined the purchasing department of the company 
at Seattle. Mr. Rohne represented western mills here for 
several vears. He left a few weeks ago for his new location. 

J. H. Bloedel, of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Belling- 
ham, Wash., came here last week to meet his sons, James and 
Prentiss Bloedel, who drove by automobile from Seattle, en 
route east to attend Yale University. Mr. Bloedel accom- 
panied his sons to Chicago. 

Roy A. Dailey, secretary of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association, was here last week on a business trip that is 
taking him to eastern cities. 

MacClellan Lanning, of the Henry D. Davis Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore., was here last week with his family, on their 
way to Eau Claire, Wis., for a visit. While here Mr. Lanning 
conferred with the Wood company, which represents his 
concern in this market. He plans an eastern trip before re- 
turning home. 

George W. Dulaney, jr., of the Eclipse Lumber Co., Clinton, 
Iowa, stopped here last week on his return from the west 
Coast, where he attended meetings of several corporations in 
which he holds an interest. He also went down to California 
to visit his father, George W. Dulaney, sr., who has retired 
and is making his home in the West. 

George V. Learned, of the Learned Lumber Co.’s Seattle 
office, has been here conferring with other officers of the 
company at headquarters. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sept. 17.—Advices received today from Jefferson City state 
that every person desiring to construct a new building in 
Missouri, except for certain war enterprises, must get per- 
mission of the local branch of the Missouri Council of Defense, 
to which plans, purposes and need must be submitted. Ap- 
proval of the building is forwarded to the State Council of 
Defense, which then makes recommendation to Washington. 
The State council recommendation usually obtains a permit. 
Appeal may be made from a rejection of the State council, 
but the order says: ‘The War Industries Board will attach 
great importance to the negative decision of the State com- 
mission,” 

A reduction in the consumption of boxes for bottles will 
be an effect of prohibition. The buying of boxes Is prac- 
tically at a standstill. Much gum and cottonwood have been 
used for such boxes. 

Lumbermen here believe that among the results of the 
revision of prices will be an advance in dimension stock, 
which has been in heavy demand, and a decrease in small 
timbers, which have been selling for less than the fixed price. 
The demand for boards has caused a diminution of the sup- 
ply of dimension. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Sept. 17.—Aside from a probable call for several million 
feet of southern pine and fir for builaing temporary bar- 
racks at colleges for the accommodation of men in the Stu- 
dents’ Army Training Corps, there is small prospect for any 
better business in the Southwest this fall. For one thing, 
line yards are holding their demands down to absolute neces- 
sities, which means that no lumber is bought that will not be 
moved immediately, and it is a fixed policy of the retailers 
to go Into the new year with the smallest stocks possible, 
even if it is necessary to lose business to some extent. The 
Purpose of this is to cut down book profits on the year and 
escape the heavy taxation that fell upon the big concerns thru 





that source last year. Some of the larger companies were 
hard hit and they do not purpose to be caught again in the 
same position with a heavier tax to be paid. Naturally, the 
small retailer is going to follow the same policy so far as 
he is able, all of which does not bring out any rousing cheers 
from the manufacturer or the mill representative. 

Word has been received here that Clay Dennis, formerly 
with Thomas 8S. Dennis & Co., has been promoted to sergeant 
in the medical corps at Camp Pike, Ark, He is seeking a 
transfer to the spruce production division. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Sept. 16.—New business continues to be offered in large 
volume, both for the Government and domestic trade, with 
prices holding at the maximum in almost all items. Dense 
merchantable timber for Government use is in very heavy 
demand, with rough heart and No. 1 square edge and sound 
timbers in the smaller sizes such as 4x4 to 8x8 showing 
marked improvement in volume over the last several months; 
3x12-inch up to 12x12 and larger, 24 to 40 lineal average, 
is also booked in large volume, the larger part going to eastern 
ports. Barge schedules are very much in evidence, with sev- 
eral of the mills booking additional schedules last week, and 
more is expected to be placed in the near future. Inch stock 
shows up better in volume each week; especially is the de- 
mand for shiplap, boards and fencing heavy, with all grades 
and widths moving. Stocks of these are very low and in many 
instances mills have only one or two cars on hand, while 
others are putting a great deal of this class of stock thru the 
dry kiln and only in that way are enabled to fill orders, 

Dimension in all grades moves in good volume and prices 
hold firm. No. 1 and No. 2 stocks are lower than ever be- 
fore, with little chance of replenishing the depleted stocks. 
Many lengths are oversold and shortage is reported on many 
other items. No. 38 dimension was shipped in larger volume 
last week than for several previous and the prices show an im- 
provement. 

Labor conditions become more acute weekly. Negro women 
are now used in large numbers, but in some localities the sup- 
ply of even these is limited. Several mills report that if they 
are not able to secure help additional to what they now have 
they must close down until some material help is forthcoming. 
Other mills are shifting their supply from one department to 
another and in that way are able to operate. 

Cars still are very scarce, with many mills complaining 
that they are getting only about 25 percent of normal supply, 
while others say if there is not some relief in sight soon they 
will be forced to close down their plants. A number of mills 
that were down on account of not having water sufficient to 
operate have resumed operation, as this section has been 
visited in the last two weeks with heavy rains. 

Local demand is improving, as the farmers are bringing in 
their cotton and are getting the top prices, and have begun to 
make repairs on their farms; the demand is expected to in- 
crease as the crops are harvested. Building permits continue 
to hold their former place, but nothing new is being let for 
the present. 

Government community labor boards have been formed in 
Alexandria covering six parishes, with the object of getting 
the sawmill men together to discuss the matter of uniform 
wages, in order to get the greatest efficiency from the available 
labor supply in essential war work. It is hoped that a meet- 
ing will be called in the near future. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Sept. 14.—Most mills, east of the Mississippi River at least, 
have more business than can-be handled as promptly as buyers 
desire or conditions call for. This situation is, of course, due 
to some extent to the proportion of this lumber needed for war 
work as well as to the shortage of car supply and to curtail- 
ment of output due to labor conditions. It is believed that 
lumber for prompt shipment will be rather difficult to locate 
for some time. Many mills find no little difficulty in shipping 
commercial orders promptly, because of Government assign- 
ments. One of the prominent commercial service agencies 
recommends active buying now because of impending car 
shortage. 

Values, of course, remain firm, there being few material con- 
cessions from the Government maximum list by mills prepared 
to furnish desirable stock and to perform full service. In fact, 
as the time for revision of Government lists approaches there 
is less tendency to make concessions, as it is thought likely 
that prices may be advanced, at least to such extent as will 
cover the increase in cost since prices were fixed earlier in the 
year. Lumbermen feel that the latest regulations with refer- 
ence to building operations will not prove any more burden- 
some than those formerly in effect, but may rather help to a 
quicker decision in favor of work that should be done at this 


time. 
MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Sept. 17.—The southern pine market shows a very healthy 
outlook, a good steady volume of commercial orders, as well 
as a fair volume of Government orders coming in all the time. 
A large percent of the Government orders now coming in seems 
to be replacement orders and the principal item in demand 
from the commercial trade is dimension. 

The car situation has been a little easier for the last few 
weeks than it had been for some time, and while the car sup- 
ply is expected gradually to grow smaller, on account of the 
movement of crops, shippers are using their best efforts to 
clean up old orders while they can still get cars and while 
there are few embargoes. 

Up to a few weeks ago labor was fairly plentiful, but for 
the last few weeks the mills have keenly felt the shortage of 
labor, as many mill hands have left the mills and gone back 
to the farms for the cotton picking season. 

Weather conditions are ideal,for the sawmills, but a num- 
ber of the smaller plants are still shut down on account of the 
lack of water following the long drouth of this summer. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Sept. 16.—Inquiry among the lumber interests of Laurel 
and southern Mississippi in general shows that the Govern- 
ment demand for southern pine together with the existing 
commercial demand is far in excess of supply ; also a rumor is 
afloat that the Government will very soon release another 
order for approximately 100,000,000 feet of lumber for canton- 
ment purposes. This undoubtedly will consist of Nos. 1, 2 
and 3 common and dimension, present stocks of which are 
generally short. Altho it is known some of the local mills 
are carrying small stocks of No. 3 common and dimension, 
there is very little Nos. 1 and 2 available. 

Demand for practically all hardwoods continues good, with 
thick oak and gum in the lead. Inquiries also are more 
plentiful for lower grades in oak, orders having recently been 
booked for good sized blocks of Nos. 1 and 2 common, while 
No. 3 common, which is used mainly for crating purposes, is 


especially strong, it being used largely by the Government in 
transporting supplies overseas, as well as by the commercial 
trade for domestic purposes, 

The car supply still is limited and fluctuates from day to 
day with prospects of the situation’s becoming much more 
serious in the near future. With the Army continually taking 
large numbers of soldiers, both white and black, the labor 
situation tightens up. There is a great deal of unpicked cot- 
ton in this vicinity, some of which already is deteriorating, 
and planters are in instances paying fabulous wages to pickers, 
which is bound to inflate wages of sawmill laborers. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Sept. 17.—A steadiness in price on almost ali items of 
southern pine features the market at this time. During the 
last month there has been little change, but if any slight 
change has taken place it has been toward an improvement, 
and lumbermen generally feel cheerful over the situation 
and are managing to hold their order files fairly well filled. 
The files are having enough orders anyway to accommodate 
the empties that the mills are able to obtain. 

The call for yard stock is not so strong from Oklahoma, 
Kansas and other western territory, but is growing heavier 
toward the eastern territory, especially for dimension, There 
seems to be an impression that dimension is listed on the 
Government prices at figures that are too low, and that an 
advance will likely be authorized, and meanwhile a number 
of dealers are apparently endeavoring to stock ahead on this 
item to beat the possible change. The call for boards, espe- 
cially that worked into shiplap, is heavy, also for 8-, 10- and 
12-inch boards on practically the Government maximum 
basis. But on No. 1 the demand is not heavy, 

As to timber the demand has shown improvement, altho 
there is a light call from some of the territory that ordi- 
narily sends in a big lot of orders. For all retail business 
the demand east of the Mississippi is good. 

During the last ten days the scarcity of cars has grown 
and the shortage has ranged around 25 percent below normal, 
with a prospect of still greater scarcity, due largely to the 
fact that the cottonseed and cotton shipments received prefer- 
ence over lumber, and also because tie men with Government 
contracts have preference. 

Within the next week or so the Robinson Lumber Co.’s new 
mill at Clear Creek, La., will be in operation, it is announced 
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Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


‘ also Tupelo Lumber, and have 


ASS , complete planing mill facilities. 
Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 
Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 
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Poitevent & Favre Yard Stock 
Mandeville, La., Lumber Co. Dimension to Finish. 
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Huie-Hodge Lumber Co.,Ltd, onc: 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class 


Finish, as well as Yard Stock and Car Material 
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Our Two Mills 


Timbers 


Cut 125,000 , 
Feet Daily. Flooring 
ee. Dimension 


Geneva Mill Co., Geneva, Ala. 
Alabama-Florida Lbr. Co., Noma, Fla. 


J. R. McLANE, D. H. MORRIS, JR., 


President. Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have been engaged 
in manufacturing and 
catering to the Yellow 
Pine trade for 36 years. 


We Solicit Special Orders 
Prompt Delivery 


ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 

















Send us your Straight or 


Retail Buyers Mixed Car Orders for 


Yellow Pine Yard Stock 


Boards, S2S, 8”, 10” and 12” 
Drop Siding. No. 116. 
Di i rand lengths. 


Flooring, 3”, 4” and 6”’. 
Ceiling, 5-8x4”. 
Shiplap, 8x10”. 










ALL KILN DRIED. 


Poplarville Saw Mill Co. 


POPLARVILLE, MISS. 








L. N. Dantzler Lumber Co. 


MOSS POINT, MISSISSIPPI 


EXPORTERS OF 
Long 


teat Yellow Pine 


Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty 
Daily Capacity of Mills, 300,000 Feet. 


Other Mills:—Native Lumber Co., Howison, Miss.,Van Cleve, Miss, 
Shipping Points :—Pascagoula and Ship Island, 


Cable Address, ‘ Dantzler’? Moss Point, Mississippi. 
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YELLOW Timbers 


Poplar, Oak, Ash, Gum 


AND OTHER HARDWOODS 
Straight and Mixed Cars 


| Tims B. Quinn, 





Ackerman, 
Mississippi. 
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By DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. Price, postpaid, $1.25. 
American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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PERSONAL 








W. R. Hickman, sales manager of Nicola, Stone & Myers Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, called on the local lumber trade Wednesday. 


Guy W. Furoy, vice president of the W. A, Foye Lumber 
Co., of Omaha, Neb., was in Chicago early in the week on his 
way East. 

V. F. Mashek, president of the Pilsen 
cago, is in Seattle, Wash., on a pleasure trip. 
panied by his family. 

L. M. Borgess, of the Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co., called 
on the local trade Wednesday and reported finding the hard 
wood demand only fair. 


Lumber Co., Chi 
He is accom 


Percy F. Stone, hardwood wholesaler, and Charles Reitsch, 
of Reitsch Bros.’ Lumber & Coal Co., of Rockford, Tl, were 
local trade visitors on Wednesday. 


Edward Dollarhide, of the Dollarhide & Bunch Lumber Co., 
left for St. Louis and other southwestern points Wednesday, 
expecting to spend several days away from Chicago, 


George Kennipell, of the Mound City Veneer Co., Louisville, 
Ky., was a local trade visitor on Wednesday and while here 
said that business in veneers was good, with prices well 
maintained. 


Reuben A, Joy, of the Joy-Tarbell Lumber Co., Chicago, 
is spending two weeks in Seattle and the Pacific Northwest. 
Members of his family, who accompanied him, have gone on 
to California. 


N. H. Huey, of the Oregon Lumber Co., and Sumner Me 
Donald, of M. W. McDonald & Sons, left on an auto trip late 
in the week, expecting to visit several Mississippi River points 
und then go to Kansas City, Mo. 


Ss. C. Bennett, of the Hardwood Mills Lumber Co., and 
J. V. Breneisen, of J. V. Breneisen & Co., left late in the week 
for Grass Lake, Wis., where they expected to try their shoot 


ing eye on the wild ducks at the opening of the season. 

The board of directors of the Ayer & Lord Tie Co., operating 
plants at Paducah, Ky., met recently and Charles G, Grass 
man, formerly of Paducah, but lately chief counsel and assist 


ant to President Lord, was named general manager with 
headquarters in this city. 
Harry Schadt, of the Hyde Lumber Co., of South Bend, 


mad H. B. Sale, of Hoffman Bros., Fort Wayne, were Hoosier 
State visitors on Wednesday, taking a few orders home with 
them. Incidentally Mr. Sale, as usual, took the “scalps” 
of a few of the local lumbermen golfers. 


KF, W. Lewis, of Spokane, Wash., sales manager of the 
Blackwell-Panhandle Sales Agency, and R. V. Gibson, of 
Newark, N. J., who represents the agency in eastern territory, 
were in Chicago part of the week conferring with Sam A. 
Hall, representative of the agency in Chicago territory. 


W. HI. Kemper, of Minneapolis, Minn., a northern operator 
who also is Interested in a sawmill operation at Lansing, 
Iowa, was in Chicago Thursday. The operation at Lansing 
is located in a holding of about 6,000,000 feet, mostly cotton 
wood, elm and willow, woods that now have a splendid market. 


N. J. Clears, representative in Chicago territory for the 
Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co., of Gladstone, Mich., 
and the Memphis Hardwood Flooring Co., of Memphis, Tenn., 
accompanied by Mrs, Clears, is spending a few days with his 
brother-in-law, Dr. B. M. Davey, and family, of Lansing, Mich. 


Among the northern lumbermen in Chicago visiting the 
trade this week were Walter C, Boden, of the Kneeland 
McLurg Lumber Co., Phillips; Gus H. Bulgrin, of the R. Con 
nor Co., Marshfield ; L. Il. Levissee, of the Scott & Howe Lum- 
ber Co,, Oshkosh, and Harry Christensen, of the General Lum 
ber Co., of Milwaukee, Wis. 


KF. R. Gadd, of Cincinnati, Ohio, assistant to the president 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, was in Chicago part of the week on association busi 
ness. He described the hardwood situation as hopeful and 
said that the fall and winter would witness as busy a period 
as war conditions would permit. 


Charles F. Tappert, of the White Lily Manufacturing Co., 
Davenport, Iowa, was in Chicago Wednesday and Thursday 
attending the retailers’ convention. He took occasion while 
here to call at some of the local lumber offices. Mr. Tappert 
is interested in the retail lumber the 
manufacture of washing machines. 


business as well as 


C. A. Bigelow, of Bay City, Mich., well known Michigan 
hardwood manufacturer, was in Chicago Tuesday attending a 
meeting of the Inter-Insurance Exchange of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Speaking of the Michi 
gan hardwood situation, he said that demand is fairly good 
and that there is little room for complaint when wartime 
conditions are taken into account. 


In accordance with the views of the executive board of the 
National Federation of Building Industries, W. A. King will 
act as resident representative of the federation in Washington, 
PD. C., for the next two months. Mr. King is well knowy in 
building circles, having been connected with the National 
Association of Building Exchanges as counsel, and is well 
informed on building construction work. He has entered upon 
his new duties. 


Glenn W. Priestley, who’ was a widely known wholesale 
lumber dealer at Milwaukee before enlisting in the army on 
July 15, has entered the officers’ training camp at Camp 
Grant, Ill, which opened Monday, Sept. 16. Since report 
ing for duty, Mr. Priestley has been taking a course of in 
struction in automotive mechanics at Lewis Institute, Chi- 
cago. He is one of five men out of a large class to be chosen 
for the officers’ training camp. 


K. V. Haymaker, of Detroit, Mich., formerly building and 
loan expert of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, was in Chicago this week attending the annual meeting 
of that association. He is still active in building and loan 
work and said he expected to go to Waterloo, Iowa, next 
Thursday, where he will address a convention of lumbermen 
and Towa building and loan association officials on the impor 
tance of codperation between the two interests. 


W. K. Trechsel, vice president and manager of the Southern 
Coupon Co,, Birmingham, Ala., was calling on Chicago friends 
this week on his return from a vacation spent at Wausau, 
Wis., together with Mrs. Trechsel. Mr, Trechsel reports 


coupon business with the lumber commissaries as unusually 
good this year, which indicates to the layman that the better 
wages employees are receiving the country over is making 
commissary store trade correspondingly greater. 


R. A. Dailey, of Seattle, Wash., secretary-manager of the 
Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, was in Chicago this week. 
He is spending some time studying conditions in different 
cities and promoting cordial relations between eastern dis 
tributers and west Coast wholesalers. He said that the West 
is active on war work, and that in Seattle alone 5,000 new 
homes will be built for workers now employed in ship yards 
and other war industries. Mr. Dailey expected to go to New 
York from here. 


IP. L. Shaul, vice president of the Ozone Lumber Co. (Ltd.) 
of Talisheek, La., was in Chicago this week on a combination 
business and pleasure trip. Mr. Shaul is a former resident 
of Chicago, but for several years has been engaged in the 
manufacture of southern pine lumber in Louisiana. He 
expects to exhaust the timber supply at his present opera 
tion probably by the end of this year. Like practically all 
other southern pine operators Mr, Shaul has been engaged 
largely in manufacturing material for Government use and 
despite labor shortage and other difficulties his plant has 
heen operating practically to its capacity. 


It is difficult to keep L. R. Putman of New Orleans, La., 
advertising manager of the Southern Pine Association, 
away from a retail lumber dealers’ convention, so naturally 
he was among those present at the annual of the National 
held in Chicago this weck. He was also among the speakers 
and succintly told the dealers how they should not be afraid 
to put “pep” in publicity when it comes to impressing the 
public about the merits of wood; that retailers, generally 
speaking, fail to grasp the full opportunities offered thru 
advertising is the belief of Mr. Putman, but more and more 
they are coming to realize that it is with lumber as with 
Ivory soap—the public must be constantly told about Its 
merits lest it forget and buy something else. 


J. W. O'Shaughnessy, general manager of the Climax Lum 
ber Co., Alexandria, La., was in Chicago this week calling on 
the trade and from here went to Detroit. Mr. O’Shaughnessy 
says that there is a lull in the demand for hardwoods just 
now, as a result of which there has been some price weaken- 
ings, concessions having been made by a few of the larger 
operators as well as smaller ones. He feels, however, that the 
lull is only temporary and that the market will stiffen soon 
again. In this belief he is holding prices firm, preferring to 
keep his lumber on sticks until conditions have improved 
rather than sacrifice it unnecessarily. Mr. O’Shaughnessy is 
a live wire in the soutbern hardwood trade and generally 
manages to get a good share of whatever business is to be had 
in his line. 


Speaking of the retail lumber trade in Ontario, Horace 
Boultbee, of Toronto, Ont., secretary of the Ontario Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, who was in Chicago this week 
attending the annual of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, said that business rapidly was becoming normal 
again in Canada and that the retail lumber trade again was 
thriving. During the first months of the war and long after 
the retail lumber trade in Canada suffered with other lines of 
business, but now, altho the war is still on, and Canada still 
doing her share to win it, business has become stabilized. 
Commenting on the drastic order that came from Washington 
this week, requiring a permit before building operations may 
be carried on, he said that Canada experimented with the same 
sort of drastic blanket order but learned that a mistake had 
been made and modified the order. Now conditions are satis 
factory to the retailers. Mr, Boultbee enjoys the unique dis 
tinction of being secretary of both retailers’ and the whole 
salers’ organizations in Ontario, and thru holding both offices 
he has been able to promote closer cojperation between the 
interests. 


Among the State and regional retail lumber association 
officials in Chicago during the week attending different meet 
ings were: F, J. Ward, of Clinton, Iowa, president, and 
Adolph Pfund, of Minneapolis, secretary, of the Northwestern ; 
C.F. Lueas, of St. Joseph, Mo., vice president, F. D. Bolman, 
of Leavenworth, Kan., director, and J. R. Moorehead, of Kan 
sas City, Mo., secretary, of the Southwestern ; Otto E. Lay, of 
Kewaskum, and D. 8. Montgomery, of Milwaukee, Wis., of the 
Wisconsin; Harry C. Scearce, of Mooresville, president, and 
©. D. Root, of Crown Point, secretary, of the Indiana ; William 


Ryan, of Toledo, president, and Findlay M. Torrence, of 
Xenia, secretary, of the Ohio; A. L. Porter,. of Spokane, 
Wash., secretary of the Western; J. D. P. Kennedy, of 


Beaver Falls, president, and W. G. Rebbeck, of Pittsburgh, 
secretary, of the Pennsylvania; Charles L. Schwartz, of 
Naperville, Tll., president of the Illinois; John Wood and 
Lawrence F, Smith, of Grand Rapids, Mich., president and 
secretary, respectively, of the Michigan; C. C. Harper and 
Paul 8. Collier, of Rochester, president and secretary of the 
New York; William N. Keough, of Stamford, president, and 
Miss B, A. Lammlin, of New Haven, secretary, of the Con 
necticut; J. C. Dionne, of Houston, Tex., secretary of the 
Texas; Horace Boultbee, of Toronto, Ont., secretary of the 
Ontario, and J. Crow Taylor, Louisville, Ky., secretary of the 
Kentucky association. The different associations also were 
represented by other members. 
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HOW TO OBTAIN A BUILDING PERMIT 


Now that it is necessary under a recent ruling to obtain 
a Government permit for any new building operation and 
also a permit for repairs in excess of $2,500, local lumber 
men became interested this week in just what procedure is 
necessary to comply with the new instructions. The matter 
of considering permits is in the hands of the State Council 
of Defense and applications for the permits are to be made 
at the office of the commercial economy administration of 
that body, in the New Edison Building, 72 West Adams 
Street, room 987. P. E. Davis is the man in charge. When 
once a permit is given an “O.K.” at the local office of the 
State Council of Defense, the application must be forwarded 
to Springfield, I1l., and following action there, to Wasbing- 
ton, D. C. On Thursday the board of directors of the Lum 
bermen’s Association of Chicago wired Washington suggest- 
ing that an office be opened in Chicago whereby all the “red 
tape” could be done away with and permits obtained after 
thoro investigation locally whether the proposed puilding 
could be considered essential or not. At the request of the 
War Industries Board, the Illinois State Council of Defense 
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created a non-war construction bureau in Lilinois, of which 
Samuel Insull, of Chicago, is chairman. 

A development of the week of vast interest in the local 
trade was the embargo placed on shipments on forest prod- 
acts in practically all territory east ef the Mississippi 
River, with the exception of bex sheoks, staves, hoeps, head- 
ings and manufactured containers, While many local lum 
bermen were at sea as to what is going to happen to busi- 
ness under such conditions, the opinion was quite prevalent 
that such an embargo would soon be lifted. 

Announcement was made this week that the construction 
contract for the additions to Camp Grant at Rockford, I11., 
had been awarded to the Henry Ericsson Construction Co., of 
Chicago, for $7,419,000. The work calls for the building of 
additional barracks for 24,000 soldiers, and it is expected 
that the work will be rushed rapidly to completion, The 
capacity of the camp will be almost doubled by the new 
barracks, Already 25,000,000 feet of fir has been unloaded 
at Rockford for use in this work. Major Charles is in 
charge for the Government. 

Samuel M. Hastings, president of the Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Association, said on Thursday that Chicago probably 
would have’ the largest aircraft plant in the world, tho no 
definite announcement could be made at present. It is re- 
ported that a $50,000,000 corporation is being formed to 
erect the plant, which will include the manufacture of every 
necessary part of an airplane. 

It is reported that Oct. 1 will see regular barge service 
between Chicago and St. Louis and other points on the Mis- 
sissippi River via the Illinois and Michigan Canal, the Illi- 
nois ‘River and the Mississippi River. With the expected 
revival in canal traffic there is announced the formation of 
the Illinois Barge & Boat Co., in which Edward Hines and 
Christopher Wiehe are interested. The barge line will carry 
lumber, coal and other commodities. The Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., when once the barge line is in operation, can 
bring lumber and timbers from its mill at Kiln, Miss., on 
the Jordan River, all the way to Chicago by water. 


WORLD’S LARGEST ARMY HOSPITAL 


Plans rapidly are maturing for the construction in a Chi- 
cago suburb of the largest army hospital in the world, which 
will represent an outlay of $4,500,000. The hospital auxil- 
lary buildings and land will cost $3,500,000 and the equip- 
ment a million more. The hospital will be used for the 
reclamation of injured men returned from the war, and will 
be known as the United States General Hospital. It will 
comprise twenty-eight buildings, the main building being 
2,040 feet long and four stories high. The contract has been 
let to the Shank Co. and it is expected that completion will 
be reached in 100 days, or before Christmas. It is estimated 
that 14,000,000 feet of lumber will be used. 

The site of the hospital is Speedway Park, which is located 
west of the city and contains 320 acres. There will be the 
main hospital building surrounded by a group of twenty-seven 
auxiliary buildings equipped with every appliance to facili 
tate the conduct of a hospital of the latest type. It is esti 
mated that 3,600 soldier patients may be cared for at a time. 
In the main building will be beds for 2,500 patients, dis- 
tributed in wards of 100 beds each and in smaller wards and 
single bed rooms. ‘The floors will be divided into eight sec- 
tions, each a complete unit in itself, with kitchens, utility 
rooms, baths, quiet rooms, treatment rooms and laboratories, 
with several day or lounging rooms for the patients. Stairs 
and elevators will be located at the ends of each unit with 
fire escapes at intermediate points. The structure will be 
re-enforced concrete, the exterior of brick trimmed with Bed- 
ford stone. . 

The hospital plans include administration building, power 
house, kitchen, laundry, machine shop, seven storage ware- 
houses, laboratory, chapel and receiving station. Housing 
facilities for nurses will be provided in a group of five build- 
ings east of the main building; another group of five build- 
ings will be for enlisted hospital corps detachment, and two 
buildings for officers and doctors. The hospital staff will 
include 100 doctors, 250 nurses and 750 enlisted men. One 
of the plans is to build reéd- 
ucation shops, where maimed 
soldiers after recovery may 
learn trades and be prepared 
to earn a living. 





WINS PROMOTION 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Sept. 14. 
—First Lieut. Charles R. 
Ewart, who is in charge of 
an engineering corps’ in 
France, resigned his position 
as assistant manager of the 
Pacific Lumber Agency, of 
which his uncle, A. L. Daven 
port, is manager. Lieutenant 
Ewart tried several times to 
be accepted for service as a 
commissioned officer and was 
placed on the reserve list. 
Tired of waiting, he enlisted 
as a private in the forestry 
service and since going to 
France has been promoted 
three times. He has superin- 
tended the construction of 
two mills since going over- 
LIEUT. CHAS. R. EWART seas. 
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PREPARE FOR LIBERTY LOAN DRIVE 


The war board of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago 
met at the association rooms on Tuesday and made pre- 
iminary plans to conduct the fourth Liberty loan drive 
among local lumbermen. The board also went on record as 
upholding the President in his stand that there shali be no 
world peace until it is obtained thru terms dictated by the 
United States and its Allies. The resolution read: 

“Be it and it is hereby Resolved, By the war board of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, speaking in the name 
and on behalf of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, 
that we declare and avow our complete and unqualified sup- 
port to the President of the United States in his resolute pur- 
pose to carry the present war to a conclusive and decisive 
peace, and heartily endorse his recent declaration that no 
peace shall be acceptable except om terme dictated by the 
Cnited States and its Allies,” 

Following the meeting of the board, the following letter 
Was sent out to every member of the association : 

“This is to advise you that the war board of this associa- 
tion has been requested by the Lumber and Forest Products 
Executive Committee appointed by the Government to handle 








the selling of bonds in the fourth Liberty loan drive to th 
lumber trade. 

“You will be called on by a member of the war board, so 
please be prepared to buy your full limit of bonds. With 
your codperation we ought to be able to solicit every prospect 
within ten days. Kindly bear in mind that these men are 
deing this work for nothing and neglecting their own busi 
ness, Messrs, J. B. Green and J. D. Pickett have again been 
appointed captains of our team and will have headquarters 
at this office thruout the drive, which starts on Sept. 28th. 
If you desire any information or assistance during that time, 
telephone them—Randolph 941. We need your coéperation. 
Kindly do your part by being ready to buy to your utmost 
limit when called upon. 

“Yours very truly, 
“C. B. Fuiny, Chairman of the Board.” 
“KE. E. Hooper, Secretary.” 

Members of the war board contemplate a short campaign, 
believing that in a few days they can more than secure sales 
covering the quota that will be assigned the local lumber 
industry. 
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WESTERN METHODS AMAZE FRENCH 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 14.—-A letter from a Seattle lum 
berman in the Forest Service in France tells how he and his 
associates are helping to win the war and incidentally it re 
lates that western lumber methods have amazed the French 
with their unparalleled volume of production. The letter, 
which has been received by Mrs. J. I. Hamilton, 1801 Fourth 
Avenue North, is from her son, Private W. W. Hamilton, 
Co. D, Tenth Engineers, Forestry, American Expeditionary 
Forces. Private Hamilton, who was formerly with the Pioneer 
Lumber Co., in this city, writes under date of Aug. 6: 

“We boys are back where we feel belittled at not having 
a chance to be in the fighting. To tell the truth, most of 
us have tried to get to the front, but the colonel won't 
stand for transferring us—-so at present we are doomed to 
sit back. 

“Anyway, while some are fighting like hell we are putting 
in good licks in our line. We broke our previous record, 
and also have smashed to atoms the highest record cut of any 
forestry company of any Allied nation during this war. 
Our cut so far exceeded the best that had previously been 
established that when the figures were wired to headquarters 
they wired back for correction, thinking there was a mistake. 

“With this dinky little 20,000 mill we cut 2,360,000 feet 








W. W. HAMILTON ; 
Seattle Lumberman in Service Overseas 


during July. The highest cut for a 10-hour shift was 59,900 
feet. High-up French and American officers come here every 
day or so to see our layout. One French officer tried to ride 
the carriage and almost got his head jerked off before he 
could get off it. 

“You mention some of the boys endeavoring to dodge the 
draft. I pity them. If they only could feel the spirit that 
is broadcast over here and experience the blood tingling in 
their veins when you talk with some of the fellows we meet 
who have been there and are out on pass they would curse 
the day they are exempted—if such should be their ill luck,” 


Veen 


AN IDEA AS TO WHAT IS GOING ON 


Just how it feels to fight the Hun is told in an interesting 
letter received this week by M. A. Mummert, of the Mummert 
Lumber & Tie Co., from Shel Buckner, who for the last 
several months has been one of the Marines in France and 
took part in the Chateau Thiery drive. Mr. Buckner was 
a well known lumber salesman in Chicago before joining the 
colors, having been connected with the Hayden & Wescott 
Co. His lettter is as follows : 


Dear OLD PAL: 


Some time in the sweet bye and bye when I see you again I 
will tell you all about it, as I will never be capable of writing 
it all. I have written you, mother and Ned at various times, 
and have tried to give you all some idea of what has been 
going on and what I have been doing and have told both 
mother and Ned to pass the letters on to you,.so you must 
know pretty well just “what is what,’ The main thing I 
regret about having to come here is—lI lost all of my Boche 
souvenirs and believe me, little fellow, I had some dandy ones. 
One for you, one for Ike, one for Ned and three for your 
Uncle Dudley. When I landed here I was in pajamas on a 
stretcher with fever 103, and this is all I had. They had 
taken everything away from me at a hospital near the front 
and “just between us girls,” I was very fortunate to even 
have the pajamas when I landed here, Our boys ~ 
every one went in as infantry and over the top ————- even 
our old “Top Sergeant,” 47 years old. Of course, it is useless 
to say we gave them Hell, as that is a foregone conclusion. 
Altogether we were —— in the fighting from May 381 to 
July 25, and what I want you to understand is that it was 
some fighting. Not like trench warfare, with lots of protection 
from artillery, machine gun ete., but “honest to God” 
fighting with the sky as the roof and the ground under you 
(not you under the ground), maybe a tree or rock in front of 
ane and then twenty minutes later hae would be lying a mile 

rther on, right out in the middle of a wheat fleld with 
machine guns and artillery trying their best to ruin all the 
wheat in that fleld so the French could not harvest it. Oh, 
ho! It’s a gay life if you don’t get shot all to hell or blown 
to pieces by their —— — artillery. Think I will be leaving 
here soon and will go back to my company for regular duty 








again and I hope I am as successful this next time as I was 
last. If so, I will get us all another nice lot of German 
souvenirs. My mail is all being held at my company till ] 
get back, so 1 have not had any mail from anyone for a long 
time—you see, we don’t have any time for mail when we ate 
in action, so I have not received any mail for a long, long 
time ; it seems like it has-been a year or two. This is a dandy 
town and you could have some fun if you had some money— 
we have not been paid for four months. Sometimes you ge 
for five months or longer before they pay you. Some of the 
boys here have four and five months’ pay due them and 
haven't even enough money to buy tobaceo. I still have a! 
little left over, but I have to go mighty easy with it. I am 
afraid to go out and buy a real dinner, as there is no telling 
when we will get paid, and what little | have may have to 
last me another five or six months. My very best to each 
and every one of the boys and my best love to Mrs: Mummert 
and the children. As ever, SHEL. 
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‘NOT OFTEN CAUGHT NAPPING 


SHATTLH, WASH., Sept. 14.—One of those in attendance 
at the semiannual meeting of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association at Paradise Valley, Mount Rainier, Wash., on 
July 26-27 last was Dwight H. Davis, formerly of Chicago, 
who has been.placed in charge of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association office at 
Washington, D, C., as the 
association’s representative 
there. The staff representa 
tive of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN took a snapshot of 
Mr. Davis, as well as of other 
celebrities, but lo and behold, 
upon developing the picture 
it was found that Mr, Davis 
was caught with his eyes ab- 
solutely closed. It is seldom , 
that anyone catches Mr. 
Davis with his eyes shut, but 
in this one instance he was 
caught napping. 

In consideration of Mr. 
Davis, and because of the 
fact that he is a really good- 
looking fellow, his “sleeping” 
picture was not reproduced, 
but a print of it was sent to 
him and in reply comes back 
a letter enclosing the picture 
reproduced herewith, In this 
letter Mr. Davis says: 

“I do not know whether to blame myself for going to sleep 
or whether to lay it on to your kodak. It looks to me like 
a pretty ‘slow’ kodak that will not take a’ picture before a 
fellow has a chance to go to sleep. However, I am send 
ing you herewith a kodak picture taken in my own back yard, 
which will show you how I keep busy when not engaged in 
calling someone's attention to the superior. merits of fir 
lumber.” 

Judging by the picture they are surely some youngsters, 
and it is presumed with them about Mr. Davis is not often 
caught napping. ; 


SURFACING OF LUMBER NOT REQUIRED 


In answer to questions put by many members of the Na+ 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association regarding the report 
that Government orders had been issued that all lumbér for 
export must be surfaced, Charles Edgar, director of lumber, 
has written to the association saying that as far as he can 
ascertain no such ruling exists. He had taken the matter up 
with the War Trade Board, the Railroad Administration and 
the Conservation Department, but none of these had heard of 
such a ruling. 


TRADE ORGANIZATION IN AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


(Concluded from Page 49) 


the central, common purpose of association activity has been, 
und is, the protection of vested interests. It is an honor 
able purpose, It requires no defense, { 

The basic thought behind the organization, in 1876,, of 
the National Association of Lumber Dealers, was the pur 
pose to combat the competition growing out of the new 
economic conditions created by the great development of 
railway transportation, Combat against this new competi 
tion was to secure the prosperity of business already estab 
lished, to protect it against the competition of manufac 
turers and more recently against mail order houses, Many 
of these original activities were unlawful then and most of 
them are unlawful now, ‘The methods of. business haye 
changed just as the ideals of business men have changed. 
And the laws are becoming more closely adjusted to the 
changes in industrial conditions, j 

The thought that lies at the foundation of modern legis 
lation affecting business organization and business prac 
tices Is that competition shall be fair; that equal oppor; 
tunity shall not be denied thru the imposition of arbitrary 
regulations by either the Government or the industry it 
self; and that prosperity: shall be the reward of efficiency 
and not the result of artificial advantage. 

The law governing the activities of trade associations is 
generally clear enough to guide those who in fact desire to 
obey and not to evade the law. The law says that the weak 
and the strong shall have equal opportunity. It does not 
say that the weak and the strong shall have equal pros 
perity. But the weak shall have the opportunity . tor become 
strong. But the law does not subsidize the weak competi 
tor nor guarantee to him the right to life and prosperity, 
when confronted by a more efficient competition which threat 
ens to destroy his grip upon his accustomed markets, 

The highroad to prosperity is thru the promotion and 
maintenance, in observance of the law, of efficient and in- 
telligent business on the part, not only of yourselves, but 
of your competitors also. Efficient and intelligent business 
is founded upon knowledge, Knowledge is founded upon in 
formation. Information may be secured only thru your com- 
mon effort. Thus by your common effort you will have the 
means of guiding and shaping public opinion, to accord with 
the facts, and you will hear your own voice in. the nation's 
councils where the wisdom and the best thought of you 
industry are needed to secure the protection of your inter 
ests, along with the safeguarding of the public , welfare, 
during this critical period and during the happier days that 
are to come. 

You are today laying plans for tomorrow. You are called 
upon to make great sacrifices today so that the future for you 
may be full of the richness that will come thru the vindica 
tion, on the battlefield, of the ideals of democracy, liberty 
and justice which have been the charter of American life. 
And in thus laying your plans you will not forget that in 
business, Just as in international political relations, your 
prosperity and your welfare are not dependent tpon the 
ruin of your neighbor or of your competitor but upon your 
readiness and your ability to share with him in the greater 
prosperity that will be for you both. That is the spirit 
that bears the imprint of the blood of thousands of ‘Ameri 
cans and of hundreds of thoysands of their Allies. That is 
the spirit of victory In business—-as it is in the Hfe of al! 
the nations of the world, 





DWIGHT H. DAVIS AND 
CHILDREN 
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We Manufacture 
Fir 
and 
Pine 


and solicit your inquiries. 


Big Pines ciay 


Medford, Oregon 
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We invite your orders for 


Box, Shop and Clears 


Our lumber is 
Soft and Light. 


Verdi 


Plant at Plant at 
Verdi, Lumber Co. Loyalton, 
Nevada. Verdi, California. 
Nev. 
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Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. 


HOQUIAM, WASH. , 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty. 








THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN her methods of 


figuring lumber, 
octagon spars, loga; specifications and lumber carrying capacity of 
vessels and a great deal of other information applying to the lumber 
business of the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 














r——Box Shook 





CALIFORNIA 





LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


SUSANVILLE, LASSEN CO., CAL. 


— Manufacturers of — 


California White Pine 
Lumber & Box Shook 


Annual Capacity Box Factory 
Fifteen-hundred Car Loads. 








YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED. 








[ CALIFORNIA |} 





Sugar and White Pine 


In Factory Grades and Clears. 


White Pine Tank Bottom Plank 


For Oil and Water. 
Redw 


Tank Stave Stock 
Eastern 


and Finish. 
GET OUR PRICES. 
Shiomente| Frank P.Doe Lumber Co. 
Specialty. | No. 16 California St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 




















SHREVEPORT, LA. 
(Continued from Page 67) 


the machinery having recently arrived for the new plant, 
which will have a capacity of 20,000 feet daily. 

The Black River shingle mill at Jonesville, La., has begun 
full operation under management of Wheeler & Gerard and is 
turning out all grades of shingles, with cypress beart a 


specialty. 
MOBILE, ALA. 


Sept. 16.—The work of transforming thousands of acres 
of swampy and hilly ground into the greatest ship building 
plant in the South goes on at Chickasaw. Thousands and 
thousands of feet of lumber are on the grounds and thou- 
sands of feet more will be needed in the work of develop- 
ment. For the first time in the history of Mobile negro 
women have donned overalls to take the place of the men 
that have been taken away by the needs of the war, and 
they are doing all kinds of work—handling lumber, brick and 
other building material like veterans and at the same time 
making good wages. There have been 550 homes erected for 
the workers at Chickasaw which are ready for occupancy, 
and more are being erected as fast as material and labor can 
be assembled for their construction. 

The wooden steamer Banayo, launched here on July 4 by 
the Alabama Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co., has been com- 
pleted, has made its trial trip and is ready for the Govern- 
ment. Work on the other vessels under construction by this 
company is progressing rapidly. 

The Cawker, a similar steamer to the Banago, built by the 
Dierks-Blodgett Shipbuilding Co., was launched at Pasca- 
goula, Miss., the latter part of the first week in September 
and the work of finishing her up is being rapidly pushed. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Sept. 17.—The car situation has taken another slump and 
lumber dealers are again up against such shortage that makes 
deliveries uncertain. During the last few weeks dealers have 
been able to secure cars for most of their business, but now 
the railroad administration will allow cars for this district 
only for Government business, and as there is little or no 
business of that kind there is comparatively little lumber 
moving. Commercial orders are plentiful, but the car short- 
age makes them of little value, Instead of promising relief, 
the Government warns dealers that owing to the movement 
of grain and other food stuffs, the shortage will be more 
acute during the next few weeks. Local dealers state that 
shipments have fallen off nearly 50 percent in the last few 


weeks. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


Sept. 17.—Sawmill men and lumber manufacturers of this 
section are much exercised over approaching conditions of 
the lumber industry in North Carolina and other lumber 
manufacturing States of the South. 

“The supply of labor at North Carolina pine and other 
Carolina lumber mills has been gradually becoming shorter 
and shorter for a considerable period,” said the spokesman 
for several of the most largely interested lumbermen. “Now 
it is certain to grow worse and even almost ruinous to the 
average lumberman’s interests, unless the ‘oversight’ or in- 
justice committed by the War Industries Board in not in- 
cluding our plants among the ‘essential industries’ is prop- 
erly and principally convicted—because our men will not be 
safeguarded under the selective draft. Hundreds of em- 
ployees will be lost and some plants will be forced to close 
down if matters stand as they are.” 

North Carolina lumbermen have sent representatives to 
Washington and they are there this week acting thru Sena- 
tor Simmons, chairman of the finance committee, Senator 
Overman and the Carolina congressmen, 

Camp Bragg, the big new army camp, being established 
at Fayetteville, N. C., has ordered 18,000,000 feet of North 
Carolina pine lumber for construction purposes, thru J. C. 
Stewart & Co., of New York, the contractors. The Stewart 
concern has a $17,000,000 contract for building this artillery 
camp, which will be the largest artillery camp in the United 


States. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Sept. 16.—Trading last week was not quite so brisk as 
during the previous two weeks and it appears as if the pine 
manufacturers are in for another short period of sluggish- 
ness in demand, altho the unexpected may happen at any 
time and things grow brighter. Business is a little unsettled 
because of the new army draft and many manufacturers are 
in a quandary as to how many men they will lose or whether 
they will be able to operate at all. There is the general 
feeling, however, that anything necessary to win the war 
should be done immediately. The major share of attention 
is still being given to shipping and production, these being 
limited by the labor supply. The operators are taking advan- 
tage of the open transportation routes, present equipment 
supply and fair weather to clean up as many old orders as 
possible and incidentally strengthen themselves financially 
for the winter. 

There is very little demand as yet for Nos. 1 and 2 pine 
lumber, either in edge or stock boards. There is a shortage, 
however, of No. 2 pine boards, as large purchases have been 
made by the Government and will be made to go to powder 
plants. Many manufacturers say they have sold all they 
had on hand and more besides. Prices on Nos. 1 and 2 
vary and some small concessions have been offered by mills 
to move out stock that has been on hand a long time. The 
necessity for concessions in the price of No. 3 lumber has 
been obviated by the condition noted above. The kiln-dried 
mills are still selling some 4/4 edge box, culls and red heart, 
but the amount sold last week was not as large as previously. 
There has been a partial cessation of rumors regarding low 
prices, for it appears that the majority of the manufac- 
turers have not been influenced by them. 

Air-dried stock is still being received in good quantities, but 
the backwardness of buyers in placing further orders is due 
to the large shipments recently received, covering their needs 
for some time because of their reduced output. In _ stock 
boards, 12-inch No. 3 and box lumber during the week have 
been selling more actively. The improvement in the demand 
for 12-inch box has been gradual but nevertheless/ continuing 
from week to week. Large sales are not frequent, but orders 
calling for from one to five cars each for rail delivery are 
becoming more numerous. 

The prices of low grade rough pine lumber seem to be 
firmly maintained and while occasional sales, are made by 
small mills at below the prevailing market the attitude of the 
mills seems to be to wait under existing conditions for better 
times. It is apparent that the lowering of prices at this time 
will not inspire more liberal buying. In dressed lumber, 
while the sales recently have not been so large as during the 
latter part of August and first of September little complaint is 





heard from the mills, it being apparent that they are getting 
all the business they can attend to properly. Nos. 2 and 4 
}#-inch flooring, Nos. 1 and 4 fg-inch ceiling, No. 2 }%-inch 
partition and 8- and 10-inch roofers were the most active 
items on the list. Further Government orders for flooring, 
roofers and rough and dressed framing have been received 
during the month and framing and roofers are becoming 
scarcer and harder to obtain. 

The North Carolina Pine Emergency Bureau has received 
orders for about 10,000,000 feet of pine lumber to be used in 
housing construction near Norfolk and Portsmouth. Work 
on these projects is progressing rapidly and some of this 
lumber is already moving in. Other contracts are being 
sought in the pine belt. Prices of dressed stock are very firm 
and the volume of business sold on the basis of 5 and 2 per- 
cent is growing smaller and smaller. Occasional sales are 
made of dressed stock at prices below the leaders, but these 
have not been in sufficient quantity to disturb the market 
and are due largely to local mill conditions, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Sept. 16.—The Government has notified municipal au- 
thorities here that it will take over Pier 5 on Hast Pratt 
Street, and erect thereon a large warehouse for the stor- 
age of canned goods and other supplies for the army on the 
other side. This is one of the two piers which had been 
reserved for the lumber trade, and the leasing of which to 
the Government had been opposed by lumbermen as detri- 
mental to the business, in that the latter would be deprived 
of the wharf facilities required and which have given Balti- 
more a high rank in the trade. The pier will be held by the 
Federal authorities under lease, and at a rental of about 
$25,000 a year, approximately the sum derived by the city 
from the lumbermen using the wharf. 

The board of estimates has promised the lumbermen that 
ample provision will be made for lumber elsewhere, storage 
space at the foot of Hughes street, in the beds of water front 
thorofares and at other accessible points being reserved. 
Nevertheless, it is to be noted that the piles of North Caro- 
lina pine on the Caroline Street dock and the Union dock 
are larger perhaps than they have ever been, and that all 
available room is being taken up. It is likely, however, 
that the box factories will be able to supply their wants 
without trouble, for these plants are all short handed and 
their production in the way of boxes is considerably reduced. 
It will be decidedly easier to prevent any development ot 
shortages than it would be with the factories running at 
their maximum. It is stated that for warehouses on both 
piers the Federal Government intended to expend about 
$400,000, so that the outlay for the big shed on pier 5 may 
run as high as $200,000. 

The R. E. Wood Lumber Co. has a new sales manager in 
the person of C, P. Rook, from the North Carolina Pine 
Emergency Bureau at Washington. Mr. Rook has been 
identified with the lumber trade of the southern States, 
and ts familiar with the different branches, He is a native 
of Williamsport, Pa., the home town of R. E. Wood. He haps 
just completed a tour of inspection of mills in western North 
Carolina, studying conditions in the producing sections, and 
also visiting the mill operated by the Wood company in 
Swain County. He was for a time sales manager for the 
Kast Carolina Lumber Co. at Newberne, N. C. 

Among the visitors here in the last week was Chester F. 
Korn, of the Korn-Conkling Company, of Cincinnati. Mr. 
Korn had been in New York, conferring with the British 
Minister of shipping there relative to some shipments of 
veneers intended for the United Kingdom. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sept. 17.—Practically the only topic of discussion in the 
market today is the embargo which is referred to later. 
There were rumors that after Oct, 1 equipment for lumber 
shipments would be scarce but there was no warning that 
the order effective yesterday would practically be retroac- 
tive, and as a result there is much confusion, 

The further restriction on building creates a situation 
which is so uncertain that the market really does not know 
today ‘‘where it is at.” It is difficult to figure out There 
would seem to be other reasons for putting on an embargo 
and the principal suggestion is that the Government is prac- 
tically and absolutely controlling the supply of lumber that 
would ordinarily come to this market. Wholesalers began 
to see daylight because some of their old orders were being 
filled and books showed some signs of being relieved from 
old business but it will be a most difficult condition mow 
confronting the average distributor who has been trying to 
satisfy the customer clamoring for delayed shipments at 
prices considerably under today’s quotations. 

The War Industries Board has finally decided not to per- 
mit the construction of a number of school buildings in this 
district that are urgently required. This will result in put- 
ting thousands of children on a half time basis, It was 
hoped that the administration could see its way clear to per- 
mit construction, Because it could not it is taken for granted 
that the Government war requirements for building materials 
are more pressing than generally understood, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sept. 18.—The housing problem in this city rentains in an 
unsatisfactory state and it is said that the Government has 
abandoned all intention of erecting houses for workmen here, 
as the city has upwards of 1,000 vacant rooms. This de- 
cision is a disappointment to those who have been hopeful 
that the Government would take action toward helping out 
the local situation. Meanwhile house building by private 
interests is on a very small scale, only thirteen permits were 
granted last week, The total permits numbered forty-three, 
to cost $109,200. 

The Buffalo Automobile Club will hold its annual gymkhana 
at the clubhouse in Clarence next Saturday, with numerous 
contests, some of which are of wartime character, A drill 
will be given by the women’s ambulance drill corps of the 
Red Cross; a special dinner will be served, and prizes will 
be distributed by President 0. E. Yeager. 

Two. cargoes of white pine for Montgomery Bros. & Co. 
constituted the lumber receipts here last week. The N. C. 
Holland had 774,000 feet and the Myron 525,000. The re- 
ceipts of shingles by lake were larger than for a number 
of weeks preceding and amounted to 9,250,000. 

Lumber wholesalers are still much afraid that the Govern- 
ment intends to drive them out of business before it is thru 
with its heavy purchases of certain classes of lumber, tho 
it is said that the head of that department in Washington 
is not so squarely against the wholesaler as was formerly 
the case. A Buffalo wholesaler who is chiefly interested in 
Pacific coast lumber said this week that while the Govern- 
ment was buying of the mills direct it could not use all the 
high grade airplane stock taken over, and is now calling 
upon the wholesaler to help dispose of the really good stock 
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that is not quite up to airplane requirements. This lumber, 
especially Washington fir and California pine and spruce, 
has been bought in great quantities, and that not suitable 
for Government purposes in this market already is compet- 
ing sharply with eastern lumber. The same lumberman 
cited the fact that a single mill in Portland, Ore., is now 
cutting up 1,000,000 feet of airplane stock into dimension 
sizes every day out of the specially heavy cuts which cor- 
respond to the English deals. 

John F. McDonald has been selected as managing director 
of the Government city to bt built by the United States De- 
partment of Labor at Erie, Pa. He will have greater au- 
thority than mayors usually have. The Government will 
spend about $5,000,000 on this project. Good homes will 
be provided for the munition workers and their families. 
The announcement said that the selection of Mr. McDonald 
was made because of a combination of qualities, executive 
ability, high standing with the officials of Government, and 
a very wide and successful business experience. 

The southern pine trade has about escaped the eastern 
wholesaler. One of them said this week that about the 
best offer the mills would make was 50 cents under the Gov- 
ernment price, and many of them would not even do that. 
There is practically nothing in it for the wholesaler. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sept. 16.—The market is strong on all items, but strongest 
on those the Government is using. This city and its en- 
virons are fast becoming such a war community that gradu- 
ally all business except that of winning the war is having 
to stand aside or disappear entirely in favor of the war work. 
In fact, everything that is done has the underlying principle 
of its importance in war work. How much further this con- 
dition can go without causing a reaction is uncertain, but 
many believe that the limit is near and they expect a broad- 
ening of general business. 

Opinions differ as to the effect after the war. Some feel 
that the reaction will be greater because this city has be- 
come so completely a war center, while others think that the 
big establishments now busy on war work will all find 
plenty to do after the war, and the city will have had a 
tremendous growth without the building and supplying that 
usually goes with it, and that this will have to be made up. 

Building business still is practically confined to Government 
operations, and since these have been pretty well supplied 
with lumber from local stocks there seems to be a slight gain 
in the stocks in yards. This is more noticeable outside the 
city than in, for shipments still are retarded somewhat on 
account of the embargo. The uncertainty of the future still 
gives to lumber buying a listlessness that it should not have 
while stocks are so low, but prices remain firm. Southern 
pine, North Carolina, spruce, hemlock and cypress are in such 
demand as to take all that can be gotten thru, but there is 
not much buying ahead. Oak and the fancy woods have the 
strongest call among the hardwoods, altho all find ready 
sale at good prices. General business feels the restraining 
influence of the war, too, and it is expected that the holiday 
trade will be far from normal. Among the manufacturers 
conditions are spotty, but textiles have steadied down some- 
what. Financial conditions are good and collections are bet- 
ter than fair. 

Wilmington, Del., is preparing for a celebration on Oct. 1, 
when the first of the Government’s housing operations will be 
opened for occupancy. Some of the 506 homes are now about 
completed, and with two thousand men at work many are 
expected to be ready by the above date. 

Thomas LB. Hammer, president of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change, has been appointed by Mayor Smith to represent this 
city at the annual convention of the Atlantic Deeper Water- 
ways Association, to be held in Boston Sept. 24-27. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Sept. 16.—Most Pittsburgh lumber manufacturers find the 
bulk of their production in any grade of lumber going to the 
Government. This fact developed over the past week, as 
lumbermen returned from business trips to the national 
capital, where the buying is being done on so large a scale. 
The local trade, aside from that covered by war needs of 
the Government, is moving along narrower lines and with 
the quiet reigning in the wholesale and distributors’ cir- 
cles the lumber market is rapidly assuming the position of 
the coal trade, where wholesalers are concerned. Prices are 
fixed, production controlled and shipments directed to an 
extent that free trading of any moment is impossible. 

Interest is centering now in certain building operations. 
The decision of the special housing committee of Pittsburgh 
to appeal for Government aid in meeting the dire necessity 
of the community and vicinity for workmen's houses has 
developed the great pressure now being felt in this direc- 
tion. In addition to this, the construction of some new coal 
mining towns has been noted during the last few weeks, 
The more recent contract is near Pittsburgh on the Alle- 
gheny River, where the La Belle Steel Co. has started work 
on a mining town of 200 brick and frame dwellings of five 
and six rooms for miners, and a dozen company buildings 
for its coal mining department. This town also is being 
graded and water, sewer and other improvements put in, 
Just beyond this townsite, which is near Harmarville, Pa., 
is the newly constructed town of Indianola, which has been 
turned over to the owners by contracts and which contains 
200 miners’ dwellings and sixteen coal mine buildings of 
various kinds including tipples. The trend of coal develop- 
ment has been sufficient to keep a fairly steady demand for 
hemlock and other construction lumber. 

New building plans for river craft of wood have been com- 
ing out and river boatmen look for an unprecedented fall and 
winter of building. All sorts of tow boats, coal flats and 
barges are being called for in larger number than for years 
along the Ohio, Monongahela and Allegheny rivers. 

The Babcock Lumber Co. reports heavy shipments of lum- 
ber for Government needs from its southern mills, but the 
difficulty in securing labor to maintain operations increases, 
The Kendall Lumber Co. is shipping steadily and largely to 

vernment orders, with reported extreme quiet conditions 
ih mercantile trade. George Young, of this company, was in 
Washington on business last week. The J. C. Donges Lum- 
ber Co, reports quiet trade and little change in retail yards 
1 building lines. Stocks in the hands of retailers are fairly 
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Avcust H. Stanaz, president of the A. H. Stange Co., 
errill, Wis., one of the best known lumbermen of the 
North, has presented the city of Merrill a fund of $50,000 
or the construction of a municipal hospital, together 
with a site, with the provision that the Merrill common 
‘ouncil make an adequate appropriation annually for the 
Maintenance of the establishment. Mr. Stange has made 
tumerous large gifts for publie-purposes to the city. 
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FREDERICK BICKER.—An accident, Sept. 13, re- 
sulted in the sudden death of Frederick Bicker, 52 years 
ot age, vice president of the Frey Planing Mill Co., of 
Louisville, Ky. Mr. Bicker was superintending the re- 
moval of a mortising machine from a large dray, when 
the workmen lost control, and the machine toppled for- 
ward, catching Mr. Bicker, crushing his skull and breaking 
a number of bones. Death occurred on the way to the 
hospital. Mr. Bicker had been with the company for 
twenty years, having been vice president for fifteen years, 
being in charge of the construction and building depart- 
ments. Surviving the deceased are his widow, a brother, 
Joseph Bicker, and a sister, Miss Kate Bicker. 





WILLIAM ANDERSON.—A well known railroad and 
logging operator in northern Wisconsin and Arkansas 
lumber regions, William Anderson, of Malvern, Ark., died 
suddenly while visiting his mother, Mrs. Nora Anderson, in 
Stevens Point, Wis. He was vice president of the Malvern 
& Freeo Valley Railroad and in charge of logging interests 
of the Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Co., and was par- 
ticularly well known among the lumber operatives of 
northern Wisconsin. Sixteen years ago he went South and 
purchased an interest in the Pike City Lumber Co., at 
Pike, Ark. Three years later he acquired an interest and 
became identified with the Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber 


Co., which had shortly before been organized by Wisconsin 
lumbermen. 





JESSE OSBORN.—One of the best known lumbermen 
and sawmill men in southwestern Virginia, Jesse Osborn, 
died Sept. 14, at his home at Tarpon, W. Va., after a brief 
illness. He leaves a wife and several children. Mr. Osborn 
operated several mills, supervising the work until a 
short time before his death. William Osborn, a brother, 
will succeed him in the lumber business, 





FREDERICK M. STEPHENSON.—Marinette and Me- 
nominee relatives attended the funeral of Frederick M. 
Stephenson, lumberman and sportsman, which was held 
in Chicago, Sept. 16. Mr. Stephenson died in Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal., as announced in these columns last week. He 
was formerly a resident of Menominee, where his early 
years were passed. 





J. F. WILDER.—A special wire received by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN announces the death of J. F. Wilder, of Hatties- 
burg, Miss., on Tuesday morning, Sept. 17, after a week’s 
illness. Mr. Wilder was a pioneer sawmill operator of that 
section, and his sudden death is a great shock both to the 
city and the surrounding country. He was a leader in 
every movement for the development of that section and 
has been prominent in war work during the last year. 





CHARLES C. GARDINER.—At his home in Providence, 
R. L, after a brief illness, Charles C. Gardiner, president 
of the Charles C. Gardiner Lumber Co. and the L. H. Gage 
Lumber Co., both of that city, died at the age of 55. Mr. 
Gardiner was born in Providence and after graduation from 
the public schools there entered the employ of Henry L. 
Angell, who was then in the lumber business. Later he 
associated himself with the Slocum & Jenck Lumber Co. 
and for two years represented that company at Indian- 
apolis, He then returned to Providence, where he became 
a member of the firm of Potter & Gardiner, later becoming 
head of that concern. He is survived by a widow and one 
son. 





JAMES A. McSLOY.—On Wednesday, Sept. 11, at his 
home, 1093 Twenty-ninth Street, North, Portland, Ore., 
James A. McSloy died at the age of 85. Mr. McSloy was 
for many years engaged in the lumber business In Eau 
Claire, Wis., and went to Portland about ten years ago 
upon retiring from active business. He was born in Ire- 
land. A widow, Mrs. Esther McSloy, two sons, Dr. J. H. 
McSloy, of Portland, and J. W. McSloy, of Vale, S, D., and 
a daughter, Mrs. J. M. Whelan, of Portland, survive him. 
—. there are five grandchildren and two great grand- 
c ren, 


PATRICK FLANAGAN.—The president of the Sagola 
Lumber Co., of Sagola, Mich., Patrick Flanagan, died at 
his home in that place on Friday, Sept. 13, in his seventy- 
first year. He was one of the original incorporators of the 
company and had been associated with the concern for 
the last thirty years, Aside from this, he has been inter- 
ested in real estate and mining property. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and two children, John J. Flanagan, of 
Sagola, vice president of the Sagola Lumber Co., and Mary 
Flanagan Newkirk, of Iron Mountain, Mich. ’ 





FREDERICK B. CAMORS.—A prominent stave exporter 
of New Orleans, Frederick B. Camors, died at Touro In- 
firmary Sept. 4, after an illness of several months. Mr. 
Camors was a member of a distinguished Louisiana family 
and was prominent in social as well as business circles. 
His business connections abroad included the house of 
Ferdinand Petit, at Bordeaux, France. He was a civil 
engineer of fine attainments and in early life did impor- 
tant work in that line. At the time of his death he was 
serving as a director of the Whiney-Central National Bank. 
His wife and several sisters and brothers survive him. 





Hymeneal 


ARPIN-ROST.—George Arpin, son of E. P. Arpin, presi- 
dent of the John Arpin Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Wis., 
and connected with numerous other industries in northern 
Wisconsin, married on Tuesday evening, Sept. 10, Miss 
Nadjy Rost, daughter of Mr. and Mrs, Frank S. Rost, of 
Senos. Mr. and Mrs. Arpin will reside at Albert Lea, 
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TAKES INTEREST IN SHIP BUILDING CONCERN 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 16.—C. D. Johnson, formerly vice 
president of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., this city, who 
went to Seattle a few months ago, has written to friends 
here regarding his new interests in the ship building 
line. Tho he went West ostensibly to retire from busi- 
ness none who knew him believed he would long remain 
inactive and his new venture proves their convictions true. 
Mr. Johnson has purchased a large interest in the Pat- 
terson-McDonald Co., holding big ship building con- 
tracts. The company is turning out ships at the rate of 
one a month, being one of the few concerns that makes 
complete vessels. Contracts now in hand call for 36,000,- 
000 feet of lumber. The big things accomplished by Mr. 
Johnson in the southern pine way lead his friends to 
look for equal achievement in ship building, of which he 
writes with enthusiasm. 
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alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 
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LUMBER 


REDWOOD 


A Thought 
And send your inquiries along to 


Union Lumber Company 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 


Specialties: 
Finish Tank Stock 
Siding Silo Stock 
Thick Clear Finished Tanks 
Flitches Mill Work 








| erin: The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co.,Chicago. | 








REDWOOD 


A well balanced 
stock insures the 
quick shipping of 
ail orders. 


Albion Lumber Co. 


Mills, Yards, Gen’! Offices 
ALBION, CALIFORNIA. 





THEODORE LERCH, 
Sales Manager 
Hobart Bidg., San Francisco. 


fornia White TS. 
alifornia e 

alifornia Sugar P Ine 
Redwood — Fir—Spruce 


Buyers East of Chicago will receive prompt 
attention to inquiries when addressed to our 


New York Office:—25 Broad Street 


American Trading 


| Company Sin Francisco, Cal. 
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Chas. R. McCormick & Co. 


E. H. MEYER, Mer. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


LARGE TIMBERS, TIES, RAILWAY 
MATERIAL, MINING TIMBERS 
Special Bills for Rush Orders Are Our Specialty 
Telecode 


910-911 Yeon Bidg, PORTLAND, ORE. 


San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 


CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 
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Caden Le WLLING 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 
We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 
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Broughton & Wiggims Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 








Pacific Coast 
Lumber 
Sullivan Lumber Company 


10th Floor Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 














NICHOLSON ON FACTORY By J.Lo Nicholton, cnied puis 
ORGANIZATION AND COSTS $12.50, postpaid. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Sunflower—The Laubenthal Lumber (Co. 
has increased its capital to $50,000. 

FILORIDA. Tampa~—The Ansley Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital to $10,000. 

ILLINOIS. Belleville—The Henry Reis & Sons Lumber 
Co. is closing out. The stock will be taken over by other 
lumber companies in the city. 

INDIANA. Batesville — The Batesville Lumber & 
Veneer Co. has changed its principal place of business to 
Lawrenceburg, Ind., and increased the number of directors 
from four to five. - 

Orleans—The Orleans Cabinet Co. has increased its 
capital to $75,000. 

IOWA. Rowan—A. FE. Emerson has sold his interest in 
the Rowan Lumber and Grain Co, 

KENTUCKY. Lexington—The Lexington Tobacco 
Hogshead Co. has increased its capital from $10,000 to 
$20,000 and plans improvements. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hovey—The Pine Export Co., operating 
a sawmill, has changed its name to the Pine Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Middleport—The Middleport Lumber Co., owned 
by G. A. Priede, W. H. Bradshaw and Miles Hysell, has 
been sold to R. A. Miller and P. L. Clifton, who have 
formed a partnership under the firm name Miller & Co, 
The plant will manufacture treendils for the United Ship- 
building Corporation. 

OREGON. La Grande—The Minam Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital to $75,000, 

WASHINGTON. Ellensburg—The Cascade Lumber Co. 
has removed its office from this city to Cle Elum. 

WISCONSIN. Beaver Dam—The Central Wisconsin 
Supply Co., wholesale shipper of forest products, building 
material, coal and wood, has increased its capital stock to 
$100,000. 

Beaver Dam—C. Starkweather & Son have moved into 
their new office building, which is equipped with modern 
improvements and conveniences for handling the increased 
demand for fuel and building materials. 

Butternut—The Bauer & Keep sawmill has been pur- 
chased by H. Sharff. 

Menominee—The O. & N. Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock to $60,000. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ARKANSAS. Cotton Plant—The Home Stave Co. has 
been incorporated by R. R. James, John McGowan, D. H. 
Echols and others; capital stock, $12,000. ; 

Pine Bluff—The Elder-Guenther Manufacturing Co. has 
been incorporated to conduct a woodworking plant; capital, 
$25,000, 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—The Pacific Sash & Door 
Co, has been incorporated, 

CONNECTICUT. Hebron—The Amston Moulding & 
Lumber Corporation has been incorporated by Charles M. 
Ams, John F. Nonnenbacher and Morris Blau, all of New 
York; capital, $100,000, 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—The Giant Shipbuilding Co. 
has been incorporated. ' 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—The Britain Shipbuilding Co. 
has been incorporated. 

GEORGIA. Savannah—Savannah Handle Co, has been 
chartered by E. F. Hartfelder, J. P?. Taggert and others; 
capital, $2,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Geib & Schaefer Co. has been 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Chicago—The Mills Cabinet Co. has been incorporated; 
capital, $100,000. 

KENTUCKY. lLouisville—The Long Life Lumber Co. 
has filed amended articles of incorporation authorizing it 
to do a general manufacturing business. 

Winchester—The Blue Grass Box Co. has been incorpo- 
rated to operate a factory by Lee Ott, S. 8S. Williamson, of 
Charleston, W. Va.; Charles B. English, Richmond, Va.; 
R. S. Wood and C. F. Rood, of Winchester; capital, $50,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The Liston Lumber Co. 
has been incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Family Opera Chair Organ- 
ization has been incorporated by John E. Reinhart, Ray- 
mond D. Weakley, Herbert 8S. Gardner and others; capital, 
$10,000. 

St. Louis—The John Ault Furniture Co. has been incor- 
porated by John Ault and others; capital stock, $27,000. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—The Constantia Lumber Cor- 
poration has been incorporated by Edward F. Kelly, Elm- 
hurst, N. Y.; Franklin M. Dessart, 503 Metropolitan Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, and Louis C. Willis, 84 Broadway, New 
York City; capital, $1,000. 

Yonkers—The Staubach Lumber Co. (Inc.) has been 
formed. Incorporators, Edith Staubach, Margaret Stau- 
bach and Joseph Staubach, jr., all of Yonkers. Capital, 
$1,000. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Larimore—The O. H. Phillips Lum- 
ber Co. has been incorporated with capital of $50,000, 

Larimore—The Larimore Lumber & Fuel Co. has heen 
incorporated with capital of $50,000. 

OHIO. Mason—The Mason Lumber Co. has been incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Cheraw—The Florence County 
Lumber Co. has been incorporated to operate a lumber 
plant; capital, $15,000. 

Latta—The Tola-Bethea-Renner Lumber Co. has been 
incorporated by H. A. Bethea and J. J. Tolar, both of 
Latta, and H. A. Renner, of Philadelphia; capital, $10,000. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The Philip A. Ryan Lumber 
Co. has been incorporated. 

WASHINGTON. Everett—The Panther Lake Logging 
Co. has been organized by Robert Mulvihill and W. A, 
Wells; capital, $25,000. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


QUEBEC. Quebec—The Makamic Pulp & Lumber Co. 
(l.td.) has been incorporated. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Montgomery—The Elmont Lumber Co. has 
been organized with the following officers: S. E. Deal, 
president; U. M. Bechtel, vice president and general man- 
ager; W. W. Deal, secretary-treasurer. The company has 
acquired 60,000,000 feet of stumpage and will build a plant 
twelve miles from Montgomery. 

FLORIDA. Tampa—The Hillsboro ae ppatiding Co. has 
been organized with the following officers: J. Wade 
Tucker, president, Kissimmee, Fla.; W. H. Kendrick, vice 
president and general manager; 8. CG. Cobb, secretary; 
Charles Aulick, treasurer, all of Tampa. The eompany 
will erect a building, office, docks etc. 

LOUISIANA. Galion—Thomas S. Marshall is interested 
in establishing a plant to manufacture egg-case material. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Fortuna—The Jensen Bros. Lumber 
is a new concern recently organized for business at this 
place, 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Helena—The Archer Lumber Co. is con- 
structing eighteen dry kilns of the Tiemann type, with an 
approximate capacity of 450,000 feet, at a cost of $150,000. 
This is to enable the company to take care of large Gov- 
ernment contracts. 

Rogers—W. G. Barron, of St. Paul, is erecting a sawmill 
here. 

KANSAS. Longton—The Longton Lumber Co. is com- 
pleting the erection of a 56x126-foot building into which it 
will move in a short time. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Charles W. Pennybacker 
Co. has acquired a cigar box factory here and will enlarge. 

LOUISIANA. Colfax—The Big Pine Lumber Co. will re- 
build the two lumber sheds recently burned. 

MAINE. Shirley—The Shirley Lumber Co. will build a 
new box shook and shingle mill to replace the one recently 
burned. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—The King Sparrow Lumber 
Co. is installing a mill on the branch line of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern Railroad. The company has secured a 
tract of longleaf pine and will cut to Government orders. 

Quitman—The Long-Bell Lumber Co. has completed 
enlarging and remodeling the plant recently purchased 
from the Mississippi Lumber Co., and will equip an up-to- 
date double band mill with band resaw. 

NEW YORK. Oxford—Fred W. Fassett, of Wellsville, 
N. Y., is erecting a large mill here. He has 5,000,000 feet of 
lumber to be sawed for the Government. 

WISCONSIN. Manitowoc—The Burger Boat Co. has 
disposed of its plant and acreage to the Manitowoc Ship- 
building Co., member of the United States Shipping Board, 
and will reéstablish the industry on a new site on the west 
side of the Manitowoc River. The site comprises five and a 
half acres. 

Milwaukee—The MacGillis & Gibbs Co., 1302 Wells 
Building, a large producer and trader in cedar poles and 
similar material, will build a new office building at its 
yards in Escanaba, Mich. 

TEXAS. Orange—The National Shipbuilding Co. will 
enlarge its ship yards and increase its capacity. A new 
warehouse also will be erected. 


CASUALTIES 


ALABAMA. Selma—The Lone Pine Lumber Co. has 
suffered a loss by fire. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Chicago Mill & Lumber Co, 
recently sustained a loss from fire that started in coal 
yards adjoining. Large piles of lumber, including some 
fine hardwoods, were damaged. 

INDIANA. Whitaker—A. J. Sanders & Son report a 
loss by fire amounting to about $20,000. 

MICHIGAN. Bay City—Eddy Bros. & Co. suffered a 
heavy loss by fire of between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 feet of 
lumber and part of their docks. 

MINNESOTA. Brainard—Fire starting from the firebox 
of a portable engine caused the destruction of the L. L. 
Wilson sawmill near here. 

MISSISSIPPI. Gatesville—The planing mill of G. L. 
Manning recently was destroyed by fire which started in 
the boiler room. The mill and about 200,000 feet of lumber 
were destroyed. No insurance. 

WASHINGTON. Spokane—Fire damaged the mill of 
the Empire Ice & Shingle Co. to the extent of about $1,000. 

WISCONSIN. Couderay—Fire in the plant of the Bek- 
kedal Lumber Co. did considerable damage to the sawmill. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Blind River—Eddy Bros. Co. have suffered a 
loss by fire. 

QUEBEC. Montreal—J. & W. Duncan (Ltd.) recently 
suffered a loss by fire. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


JONESBORO, ARK,, Sept. 18.—The jury returned a verdict of 
$3,000 for the estate, in the case of Don Longinotti vs. Poin 
sett Lumber & Manufacturing Co. In December, 1916, 
Longinotti, while working for the company, fell into a boiling 
vat at Truman, and was so seriously burned as to die in 
March following. 








VANCOUVER, B, C., Sept. 14.—An order for the sale of the 
assets of the Fernie Lumber Co., in liquidation, made some 
time ago, is being opposed in the Supreme Court, in view of 
the offer of $245,000 by the Imperial Bank of Canada. The 
bank holds $250,000 worth of debentures of the company, 
which has not been operating for six years. A. McDougall, 
who is practically the company, contends that the value of the 
plant and timber is $644,000, and that if time is given a sale 
could be made at a figure that would give the company at least 
a portion of its equity. 





DvuLuTH, MINN., Sept. 18.—The Comstock Lumber (Co. has 
filed a petition in bankruptcy. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


PRAISE, Ky., Sept. 17.—Representatives of the Yellow Pop- 
lar Lumber Co. are closing deals on a large hardwood timber 
tract along and contiguous to the Kentucky-Virginia border 
line several miles from here, which they propose developing 
at once, The Yellow Poplar Lumber Co. owns several large 
mills in eastern Kentucky and southwestern Virginia. 








_ WHITESBURG, Ky., Sept. 17.—Lee Smith and others, of 
Sassafras, Ky., closed deals this week on about 1,000 acres of 
hardwood timberlands along Carr’s Fork west of here in Knott 
County, altho they will not develop them until some time 
next year. The deal includes some of the choicest timber in 
that section. 





WHITESBURG, Ky., Sept. 17.—S. K. Baird and others, of this 
city, closed deals on good tracts of hardwood timber on Big 
Cowan Creek and “Kingdom Come,” several miles below here 
near the Louisville & Nashville Railroad. They will begin 
developing this fall. Stave and lumber mills will be installed. 


TRAVERSE City, Micu., Sept. 18.—W. J. Chase, of this city. 
has purchased 1,000,000 feet of timber near Long Lake. Ac 
cording to present plans of Mr. Chase, a sawmill will be 
erected on this tract to be operated this winter. 

POPP POPP PEP 


A BRANCH Office of the Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co, has 
heen opened in the Union National Bank Building at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in charge of Ernest F, Pegg, with the intention 
of giving closer attention to contractors’ hoists, mine holsts 
and cableway business in this territory, Mr, Pegg has been 
handling the Lidgerwood line for the W. M. Pattison Supply 
o,, the company’s former agents, and is familiar with its 
products and therefore well prepared to serve customers in the 
Cleveland section. 
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NATIONAL RETAILERS HOLD NOTABLE ANNUAL 


(Concluded from Page 48) 


tain its functions. That's why I believe in the entire in- 
dustry being represented in national questions thru a com- 
mittee with headquarters in Washington. 

My wish is that before you'men go home you will have 
become united on this question and will have elected a com 
mittee to go to Washington to represent you. Another com- 
mittee of regional associations also should be appointed and 
sent to Washington to open up an office there, thru which 
all national questions affecting the retail lumber industry 
could properly be handled. We should discard all suspicion 
of the motives of our fellows in this matter. We haven't 
time for that sort of thing now. The retail lumber business, 
your own welfare and that of the country are at stake. You 
owe it to fourselves, to your industry, and to the nation to 
be so represented that the industry’s interests are safe- 
guarded. You can’t afford to pass up the control of your 
business in this emergency. 

As to unethical and unfair trade practices of manufac- 
turers that have been complained of, I should like to say a 
few words. ‘The retailer is the man who has to pay the 
taxes on his premises, stand the loss thru bad accounts 
ete., and he has felt that the manyfacturers have not been 
as thoughtful of his welfare as they should be. But these 
complained of conditions are mostly things of the past now. 
A better understanding between the manufacturer and _ re- 
tailer is developing, and the former is getting to realize 
more and more that he must not only protect the retailer in 
the matter of prices but also in distribution. Every piece 
of lumber that you handle is the product of the manufac 
turer; so you can see his interest in it. But were it not 
for your efforts his mill would be closed. And here is an- 
other advantage of a national scheme of codperation between 
retailers. Thru a great national organization closer and 
more beneficial contact could be maintained between the two 
branches of the industry. The reason why manufacturers 
have treated retailers as they have in the past is because 
they didn’t understand the trials and problems of the dis 
tributer ; and there is where organized contact would serve. 

Educating people regarding the prices of lumber is an 
other matter that requires national representation, Usually 
the public looks upon the retail lumber dealer as a burglar 
in its midst; it can’t understand why the price of lumbe: 
today isn’t the same as it was twenty years ago. It doesn’t 
understand that lumber costs the retailer more; that wages 
and overhead are higher, and it does not know that 1000 
feet of lumber buys less than it did twenty years ago. If 
you secured national representation you could get publicity 
for the fact that the retailer is not profiteering, but that, 
on the other hand, he makes less than a merchant in any 
other line. The public doesn’t comprehend the problems 
that the retailer must face. The popular conception of the 
retailer’s functions is that he orders a few boards, receives 
them on a box car and dumps them on the ground, and then 
waits for somebody to show up to buy them. I say again 
that national representation is the proper medium thru which 
to educate the public as to the functions of the retailer and 
the value of lumber. 


General Boyle’s address was heartily received, and 
he was called upon to answer several questions on the 
importance of national representation. He was fol- 
lowed by L. R. Putman, advertising director for the 
Southern Pine Association, who spoke briefly on the 
necessity for letting people know the true value of 
lumber. The main thing to do, he said, is for the re- 
tailer to take the public into his confidence. He urg d 
the constant repetition to the public thru advertising 
and otherwise of the fact that lumber is cheap, and 
drew illustrations from advertisements of products 
that everybody knows, showing how they reiterate the 
same thing over and over again until the facts they 





LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN EMBARGO SITUATION — 


convey are as well known as the A B C©’s, and then 
they keep on reiterating them. ‘‘Therefore,’’ he said, 
‘*make it a point to reiterate the facts concerning your 
business as much as possible; you have not told it the 
first time. There is less known about the lumber bus- 
iness than about any other.’’ ; 

The committee on constitution and bylaws then made 
its report, urging numerous changes in the constitution 
to admit representation in the national association 
of the regional associations thru individual member- 
ship and thru representatives on the board of directors. 
The members of the board were placed at twenty-one, 
seven to be elected each year, with each regional or- 
ganization entitled to be represented by one director, 
to be given a vote on all national matters. At the head 
of this board of directors, an executive committee of 
seven was provided for. A hot fight developed over 
the proposal to change the name of the association to 
the National Lumber Distributers’ Association, with 
the result that the recommendation was thrown out 
and the old name retained. With this amendment 
stricken out, the others were adopted unanimously. 

A START ON CO-OPERATION 

One of the vital actions of the gathering came dur 
ing the deliberations of the board of directors, which 
was to the effect that a committee of the National would 
meet with a committee of the state and regional as- 
sociations and a committee of the wholesale sash aitd 
door interests at Washington for the purpose of seek- 
ing from the War Industries Board a modification of 
the order regarding the securing of a permit before 
building operations could proceed. The committee of 
the national for that work consists of John J. Comer- 
ford, of Detroit, Mich., John E. Lloyd, of Philadelphia, 

’a., and Warren J. Duffey, of Toledo, Ohio. A com- 
mittee of three will represent the State and regional 
associations, of which J. R. Moorehead, of Kansas City, 
Mo., is chairman while C. L. Barnett, of Toledo, Ohio, 
will represent the sash and door interests. Both Mr. 
Moorehead and Mr. Barnett appeared at the Thursday 
afternoon session and suggested such coéperation. The 
joint committee will meet in Washington next Monday. 
The board of directors decided to move its headquarters 
from Detroit, Mich., to Washington, D. C., at once. The 
annual election of officers and appointment of new di 
rectors resulted as follows: 

President—J. J. Comerford, of Detroit, Mich. 

First vice president——Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, Mo. 
(Reélected.) 

Second vice president—J. H. Doppes, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Treasurer—John Claney, of Chicago. (Reé@lected.) 

Secretary—-Charles A. Bowen, of Detroit, Mich. (Re 
elected.) 

New directors—k. J. Barmer, New Orleans, La.; H. EB. 
Montgomery, Buffalo, N. Y.; J. Hl. Doppes, Cincinnati, Ohio ; 
Guy Gray, Cleveland, Ohio; ID. S. Melloy, Erie, Pa.; Thomas 
R. Brown, Louisville, Ky.; F. W. Ferdon, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and John J. Comerford, of Detroit, Mich. 


(Concluded from page 43) 


fice of the regional director. The telegram, which is 
signed by P. W. Coyle, traffic secretary of the chamber, 
follows: 


At special meeting St. Louis Chamber of Commerce today 
your order number two C, 8S. S. was protested against by 500 
manufacturers and wholesalers of lumber doing business of 
approximately 7,000,000 feet per day and which order would 
of necessity retire them from business, Won't it be possible 
for you to suspend this order until such time as hearing can 
be had or modify it permitting the issuance of permits at the 
regional directors’ office at St. Louis without requirements for 
original point of shipment ? 


Still another telegram was sent to Mr. Kendall by 
the chamber, as follows: 


The interpretation placed upon your C. S. S. number two by 
the carriers precludes the possibility of reconsigning cars of 
lumber on which bills of lading were secured prior to receipt 
of your embargo by billing agents. There are some 300 cars, 
some of them at Cairo and Kast St. Louis, now accumulating 
car demurrage because of this order awaiting disposition. 
Can not instructions be placed at once enabling shippers to 
reconsign these cars and get them off the hands of the car- 
riers? We interpret last paragraph of your order to permit 
the reconsigning of these cars now in transit. 

In an effort to ascertain the cause of the order, Mr. 
Coyle sent the following telegram to W. B. Barr, rep- 
resentative of the chamber in Washington: 

W. C. Kendall, of the car service department, has issued 
embargo C. 8S. S. number two, Sept. 14, against the forwarding 
of lumber to points east of the Mississippi River and north of 
the Ohio River. Our constituents are very anxious to ascer 


tain why this order was issued and if it is possible to have it 
suspended, 


Will you please investigate at once and let us have any 
information you may develop by wire? 

The sending of these telegrams followed a meeting 
at the chamber today of about fifty representative St. 
Louis lumber manufacturers, wholesalers, distributers 
and southern pine, hardwood and eypress men, who re- 
gard Mr. Kendall’s latest order as the most drastic 
action taken by the Government against the lumber in- 
dustry since the war began. H. R. Brashear, assistant 
traffic secretary of the chamber, presided. 

E. E. Eversull, traffic manager for the W. T. Fergu- 
son Lumber Co. and traffic expert for the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange of St. Louis, and W. J. Thomas, traffic man- 
ager for the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., explained that 
an effort was being made thru B. F. Bush, regional di- 


rector, to arrange for the issuance of permits thru his 
office in St. Louis. 


One df the most surprised men at the issuance of the 
order was Mr. Thomas, who said that he was in Wash- 
ington on Saturday in conference with Mr. Kendall 
and that there was no intimation then that such an 
order was contemplated. The belief was expressed by 
several that the order was issued at the direction of 
Director General of Railroads McAdoo in an effort to 
prevent any congestion of freight at eastern terminals 
such as prevailed about the time the railroads were 
taken over by the Government. 

C. K. McClure, of the South Arkansas Lumber Co., 
called attention to the fact that the Mobile & Ohio 
Railroad had refused to reeconsign cars that had been 
put in transit since the issuance of the order. A. J. 
Gillespie, of the Lothman Cypress Co., said that the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and Baltimore & Ohio 
railroads had even applied the embargo to less than 
carload shipments. 

F. J. Riefling, president of the George W. Miles 
Timber & Lumber Co., said that one of the results of 
the cutting off of transit cars, which is one of the ef- 
fects of the order, would be to shut off more than 5,000 
mills in the South from finding a market for their lum- 
ber. These mills, he said, have no other way to market 
their product, having no sales organization of their 
own. 

Thomas E. Powe, Thomas E. Powe Lumber Co.; Earl 
Kauffman, Thomas & Proetz Lumber Co.; W. M. Kings- 
hery, Van Cleave Saw Mill Co.; W. P. Anderson, pres 
ident Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mercantile Co., and 
others joined in the discussion, as a result of which a 
committee composed of Messrs. Brashear, Powe, Me 
Clure, Kauffman, Eversull and Thomas was appointed 
to draw up a suitable protest to the authorities. 

Others at the meeting besides those named follow: 

Max L. Pease, Galloway Pease Lumber Co, ; Orville N. Pier, 
manager East Side Lumber Trade Exchange; J. A. Roland, 
Cc, F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Co.; W. H. Hann, Boeck- 
eler Lumber Co.; M. L. Fitzgibbon, Funck Lumber Co.; C. H. 
Hemphill, Hemphill Lumber Co.; C. P. Jennings, Berthold & 
Jennings Lumber Co.; Thomas Lynch, Philip Gruner & Bros. 
Lumber Co,; J. H, Lamson, Arkla Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co. ; Frank J, Watsek, American Hardwood Lumber Co. ; B. L. 
Van Cleave, Van Cleave Saw Mill Co.; James Milne and J. &. 
Kell, Milne Lumber Co.; J. L. Benas, Waldstein Lumber Co. ; 
R. W. Bird, Cornelius Lumber Co.; C. KE. Brashears, Wiles- 
Chipman Lumber Co.; W. H. Elbring, W. H. Elbring Lumber 
Co.; Roland F. Krebs, Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co.; W. 0. 


Carr, Hill-Behan Lumber Co., and W. Huhn, Gideon-Anderson 
Lumber & Mercantile Co 
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Red Cedar Shingles| 


We Manufacture 
EAGLE BRAND XXX. 
EAGLE BRAND Extra Clears. ||<3 
EAGLE BRAND Star A Stars. 





These shingles are as nearly 
perfect as can be manufac- 
tured, in our splendid mill 
plant at NEW WESTMIN- 
STER, B.C. equipped with the 
latest improved machinery. It 
is the largest and best equipped 
shingle mill ever built. Our 
shingles are all inspected, and 
kept uniform, and we stand 
back of our shingles with our 
personal guarantee as to grade. 












































TRADE MARK 


Correspond Solicited. Grading rules 
and descriptive matter gladly furnished. 


SHULL LUMBER & SHINGLE CO. 
909 White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 







































Attention 
Box F actory-—Specials) 


ON HAND—DRY 
100,000 feet 4-4 Western Pine, Fir and Larch Boards. 
100,000 feet 4-4 No. 4 Oregon White Pine Boards. 
100,000 feet 5-4 No. 3 and 4 Com. Oregon White Pine or 


No. 1 Box. 

100,000 feet 6-4 No. 3 and 4Com. Oregon White Pine or 
o. ox. 

100,000 feet 6-4x12” No. 3 and 4 Com. Oregon White 


ine or No. 1 Box. 
200,000 feet 4-4 x 6” or 8” or 10” or12” No, 2 Common 
Oregon White Pine Boards. 
300,000 feet 4-4 x 6” or 8” or 10” or 12”” No. 3 Common 
Oregon White Pine Boards. 
200,000 feet 4-4 No. 3 & Better Idaho White Fir Boards, 
10 Cars Oregon White Pine 4 foot No. 2 Lath. 


Address inquiries to our Chicago Office. 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
General Office, SEATTLE, 835 Henry Building 
Eastern Sales Office, 10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 























Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 

















PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bidg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. | 
Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 

















Pacific Creo-Wood Pipe 


Trade Mark—Registered. 


Korrugo Wood Blocks 


Patented and Trade Mark Registered. 


Pacific Creosoting Co. 


Northern Life Building, SEATTLE, U. S. A. 
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TE AS ICED SIO IITA, 


PACIFIC COAST | 





Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
Manufacturers of 


Long Fir Joists 
Large Fir Timbers 


CAR MATERIAL 
and YARD STOCK 


FIR—HEMLOCK—SPRUCE—CEDAR 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
706 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 











Pacific Coast Lumber 


Fir, Spruce, Cedar 
and Redwood 


Western Pine 













W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 





Idaho White Pine 
California “s2"* Pine 
Factory Plank 


Tell Us Your Needs. 





General Office, QUINCY, LL 





FI = CEDAR 

















and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
, etc. Shingles. 








WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annu- 
ally of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 








IDAHO || WALLACE -BALLORD Waergen 
PINE LUMBER CO. We make a 
609-614 Lumber Exchange, specialty of 
All Grades Minneapolis, Minn. Shop. 























LONG FIR JOISTS”... 
ano BIG TIMBERS *=— 


Washington. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 


farps: 1. B. Waite Lumber Co. 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 








ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 


California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling - Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN'S BUILDING 
110 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

















WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 











For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 34 


Following the Government order requiring that a per- 
mit should be obtained from the State counsel of defense 
before any building operation can be undertaken an- 
nouncement was made this week that all forest prod- 
ucts with the exception of box shooks, staves, hoops, 
headings and manufactured containers, were embargoed 
in all territory east of the Mississippi River. The 
embargo went into effect at midnight Monday and it 1s 
believed that it is due to the congestion that exists at 
eastern terminals, mostly of grain. The order is strictly 
meant to relieve congestion and railroad officials in Chi- 
cago were unable to give an opinion as to how long 
the embargo might hold. With the lumber industry 
given two such restricting orders in recent days it is 
easy to see that the effect on building and shipping will 
be far reaching. As the orders are developments of the 
necessities of war, no murmuring is heard, but lumber- 
men confine their thoughts to the good business that is 
bound to come after the world war is over. Local pros- 
pective builders desiring to secure permits to build 
should visit the office of the Commercial Economy Ad- 
ministration of the Illinois State Council of Defense, 
Room 937 New Edison Building, 72 West Adams Street. 
P. E. Davis is in charge of building permits. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by John R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED SEPT. 14 

















Lumber Shingles 
SE. Soave cee ees see eens 42,289,000 3,994,000 
RES Cui oe ele aes eS 6 75,024,000 9,855,000 
A ee A ee 32,735,000 5,861,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO SEPT. 14 
Lumber Shingles 
| Len eee re a 1,804,402,000 217,934,000 
|) |: SS eras aero ee ry 2,503,389,000 482,318,000 
ee ELT Ee a 698,987,000 264,384,000 
SHIPMED WEEK ENDED SEPT, 14 
Lumber Shingles 
1) SEES ey eer years yey 9, oe 17,135,000 1,389,000 
PEO Cs Csi ae r alls sean oe ee 32,046,000 7,824,000 
IIIT. 5 cy -o5- wae lleae 6 mi lice 14,911,000 6,435,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN, 1 TO SEPT. 14 
Lumber Shingles 
BOON Sus ars wp ipa eee 48 a we 823,393,000 115,479,000 
NE tae elas aos sis wea ea hie we 1,155,567,000 830,725,000 
TRAN A. 6 ciciosoh oeleu $32,174,000 215,246,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended Sept. 18, 1918, were: 


CLASS No. Value 
ON ee eT eee ree re ee 5 $ 3,100 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............ 20 47,100 

5,000 and under OS) eee 10 $1,200 

10,000 and under MEM PUNED s J So).4se 6 boa '0.8 4 61,000 

25,000 and under 50,000............ 3 100,000 
50,000 and under 100,000............ oS wee ses 


Sp MREINED ano r6-s Was ao 2 Gb 06 6 8 Sb Wis 


PRRRMREIS 5 is oi ie co Bho Wiss A sw 49 61 42 $ 292600 
Average valuation for week............ <aee 6.966 
POURS DTOVIOUS: WOOK occ c ev cevceerees 49 436,100 
Average valuation previous week....... eet 8,900 
Totals corresponding week 1917........ he 1,985,400 
Totais Jan. 1 to Sept. 18, 1018.........; 1,716 29,306,457 
Totals corresponding period 1917....... 3,115 56,023,545 
Totals corresponding period 1916....... 6,503 80,795,760 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 5,419 63,079,202 


Totals corresponding period 1914....... 6,427 63,324,400 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 7,542 66,818,400 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 6,482 65,639,910 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 6,821 87,834,950 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 7.817 61,262,185 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 7,208 66,849,934 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 6,715 43,707,145 
Totals corresponding period 1917....... 6,389 50,971,870 


NORTIIERN PINE 


Chicago, Sept. 18.—Most in the trade had expected more 
activity to develop by this time in September, but quiet 
prevails. No doubt the lack of new pep in the trade is 
due to the uncertainty everywhere about the lumber busi- 
ness. Most of the mills in the North have fair stocks and 
prices are strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 16.—Factory orders continue to 
be the main feature of the wholesale trade. Country yards 
are buying but not with the usual volume for this season 
of year. Farmers are still busy and are taking in big 
money for their crops, but they have not had time yet to 
do much building and dealers are unwilling to load up very 
heavily on stocks until they know what their demand will 
be. They do not care to go thru the winter with much 
high-priced lumber in the yards. Most factory business 
developing is on war orders, directly or indirectly, and the 
railroads have been good customers lately for car material. 
Box factories are rushed with orders for food packages, 
largely for the meat packers, for shipment to France. 


New York, Sept. 17.—The restrictions placed upon the 
building trade unquestionably account for temporary dull- 
ness in the demand. Retailers are very careful about 
placing orders and as Government business is scarce 
among suburban yards many of the latter have little oc- 
casion to put out inquiries. The industrial demand for 
war purposes is fair and because of a small supply dis- 
tricts are able to maintain prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 18.—The white pine trade is dull, 
except in the lower grades, which are in steady demand. 
The intermediate grades, however, are quiet, leading to 
shading of prices, tho this does not appear to be influ- 
encing sales to any degree. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y., Sept. 17.—Demand has shown 
little variation from the proportions manifested for several 
previous weeks. Stock for patterns and airplane construc- 
tion and the lower grades being worked into boxes and 
crates is kept at a low point by a steady consumption to 
meet war orders, The intermediate grades are slow sellers 


and are the only weak spots in price lists. Prices on other 
grades hold firm at the quotations in force for several 
weeks. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 16.—Demand and sales of white 
pine show little change. The limited supply and slow 
delivery of stocks ordered from mills tend to keep trading 
down to some extent. Low grade material is not reaching 
Pittsburgh territory in large volume. Better grade stocks 
are a little more active, as pressure from industrial and 
manufacturing lines continues. Prices appear ‘to be held 
evenly under supervision from Washington. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 18.—Wholesale commission men and 
retailers are still suffering from reduced business; the for- 
tunate manufacturer is still sawing all the lumber he can 
get for the Government. That is the spruce situation. 
The random market is a little weak and orders are searce 
and hard to obtain. The 2x3 and 2x4 are quoted at $35, 
and for the 2x6 and 2x7 $36 is asked, while some transac- 
tions have been made at slightly less. In 2x8 the $39 and 
$40 marks are carrying, but there is an occasional report 
of a transaction at $38, while some sellers insist they have 
sold the material recently at $41. There are few orders 
of 2x10 and 2x12. Manufacturers engaged in sawing for the 
Government naturally insist on Government prices but 
their trade with the retail men in these stocks is thought 
to be small. Not much business is reported in spruce 
clapboards, altho sellers take a very hefty viewpoint of 
the value of their property. The 4-foot extras are quoted 
at $58 to $60 and the 4-foot clears at $56 to $58. There is 
talk of a better supply of boards. Mills in many places 
that recently were clogged with orders are prepared to 
take business. The confidence of the market, made strong 
by so long a season of scarcity of material, is weaker. 
From $39 to $40 already is the mark for the No. 1 covers, 
with most sales at the lower mark. Clipped matched spruce 
boards, 6-, 7- and 8-inches wide, are quoted from $45 and 
sometimes under to $47. Spruce prices the last week re- 
viewed are: Frames 8 inches and under at $46.25 to $18; 
random 2x3 and 2x4, $35 and $36; random 2x6 and 2x7, 
$35.50 to $36; random 2x8 at $39 to $40; random 2x10, $45 to 
$46; random, 2x12, $49 to $50; spruce covering boards, 5 
inches and up, $39 to $40; matched spruce boards, clipped, 
$45 to $46. 


New York, Sept. 17.—While manufacturers are making 
frantic efforts to obtain labor to meet the Government’s 
demand for supplies in the New England sections, random 
transit stock is offered more freely and the market is un- 
settled. There is plenty of Government business for cer- 
tain sizes and wholesalers will not book business ahead. 
Some mills, however, are in position to offer good sized 
quantities of transit shipments and the uncertainty in the 
building outlook does not warrant yards buying ahead to 
much extent notwithstanding the attractive prices at 
which some of these offerings can be bought. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 16.—Spruce buying is small but oc- 
casional trades are reported at firm prices, most of which 
is for war material or needed in connection with it. Some 
low grade spruce, fitting into needs of the mercantile 
buyer, also has been reported moving at stiff prices. 
Special box material has been in exceptional demand. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Sept. 18.—The white cedar stocks of every kind 
are very low; demand is also at low ebb. With the Gov- 
ernment in control of the big telegraph lines the replace- 
ment work requiring poles is being held down to a mini- 
mum, while the power companies that in normal times 
use a large volume of poles also hold down their new 
and repair work. The demand for posts is also light. 
The outlook is that fewer posts and poles will be taken 
out of the woods this winter in the North than in many 
years, due to lack of workers. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 16.—Retail buying of posts is 
said to show considerable activity and in some cases orders 
materialize, but dealers generally hold back and are not 
ordering new stocks until they find it absolutely necessary. 
Farmers have ample funds and where they can spare the 
time are doing a liberal amount of fencing. Pole business 
is light and mainly is confined to short lengths for repair 


work. 
HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Sept. 18.—More and more demand is getting on 
a basis of strictly war requirements. The outlook is that 
the next few months will find the demand almost wholly 
so. The new order requiring permits to build will fur- 
ther curtail building and with the curtailment will come a 
still lessened demand for hardwoods for that purpose. The 
box plants ought to remain heavy users of hardwoods, but 
lately they have not been required to come in the market 
very strong because of the heavy stocks laid in before 
the rise in the freight rate. However, these accumulated 
stocks ought to dwindle fast and the box men again look 
for hardwoods soon. 








Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 16.—Stocks of northern hard- 
wood, especially birch and basswood, are declared to be 
quite ample in spite of brisk demand from various sources, 
and in spite of rumors that a hardwood shortage is im- 
pending. Birch has been cut into thick stock for making 
gun stocks to a considerable extent, but there is a good 
supply of regular sizes. Prices are firm owing to cost of 
production, past and future. Local factory demand is quiet 
but some good business has been done from here with 
outside markets. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 17.—The expected revival in the 
hardwood demand has not yet materialized to any great 
degree, altho in some quarters it is reported that the situ- 
ation is improved and that inquiries come in more freely.’ 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 17.—While there is active de- 
mand for ship stock and the railroads and box factories 
continue steady buyers, there is on the whole a lesser de- 
mand for oak and ash and prices have weakened on some 
items. Gum is steady at the somewhat lower prices that 
were put out recently. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 16.—Government demand is the 
big factor in the market, the private consumer only get- 
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ting what is left over or being furnished with lumber only 
when there are facilities to make the deliveries to him. 
The market maintains a firm position on the whole, tho 
it is somewhat spotty. Where a concern has the lumber 
in demand and can make the delivery promptly the seller 
can usually get his own price. The average prices for oak 
show considerable advances over prices a week ago. In 
inch quartered white oak FAS shows an advance of $14 to 
$110; selects, an advance of $12 to $85; No. 1 common and 
selects, advance of $14 to $78; No. 1 common, advance of 
$15 to $72; No. 2 common, advance of $12 to $44; No. 3 
common, advance of $4 to $36. In 2-inch quartered white 
oak FAS has advanced $23 to $133; selects, advanced $12 
to $97; No. 1 common and selects, $14 to $90; No. 1 com- 
mon, $15 to $84; No. 2 common, $11 to $54. In quartered red 
oak, 1-inch, FAS shows an advance of $10 to $85; selects, 
an advance of $8 to $72; No. 1 common, $12 to $60. In 2- 
inch, FAS shows an advance of $8 to $98; selects, advance 
of $9 to $78; No. 1 common, advance of $10 to $65. In plain 
white oak advances are: 1-inch, FAS, $10 to $73; selects, 
$11 to $57; No. 1 common, $9 to $49. In 2-inch, FAS, ad- 
vance of $6 to $87; selects, advance of $7 to $70; No. 1 
common, advance of $4 to $58. In plain red oak, 1-inch, 
FAS shows advance of $10 to $73; selects, advance of $11 
to $57; No. 1 common, advance of $9 to $49. In 2-inch, 
FAS shows an advance of $6 to $87; selects, advance of $7 
to $70; No. 1 common, advance of $4 to $58. Chestnut 
shows advances of $1 to $2 in all grades. There is no 
change in the price of basswood. In cottonwood, advances 
of $2 to $4 are reported in FAS and Nos. 1, 2 and 3 common 
grades, 





New York, Sept. 17.—A fair demand for low grades con- 
tinues, but the renewal of the embargo situation will un- 
questionably create much uncertainty, and while Govern- 
ment contracts require a large percentage of all hardwoods 
the extent to which some mills have to depend upon this 
market for their sales makes the prospect for them serious, 
The city is now tightly embargoed. There were indica- 
tions that general business was picking up; that is, the 
smaller class of consumers purchasing more extensively 
particularly as their supplies have run low. The inquiries 
are well distributed thruout the list and a good run of 
prices is obtained, with low grades holding more firmly. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 16.—Hardwood lumber has been 
one of the best friends to the wholesaler and because of its 
freer state moves in a more normal and active manner. 
Generally, however, car supply interferes with the ship- 
ments from mills. Low grade material is in heavy demand 
for shippers and upper grades are more quiet, tho oak and 
chestnut are strong and hard to get for early delivery. 
Very little poplar appears to be coming into this market. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 18.—The hardwood demand is gen- 
erally called quiet in comparison with what it was a few 
weeks ago, tho some Wholesalers are finding a little better 
business than last month. Lack of labor is interfering 
with carrying on large operations and everywhere more 
men could be used. Oak and maple are the two leading 
woods at most yards, with quartered oak showing increased 
strength. Furniture trade continues limited. 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 18.—No real change in the market 
in hardwoods has been noted the last week. The condition 
is still firm, with Government business controlling the field. 
Prices remain high. The local demand, even for hard- 
woods for the essential furniture manufacture, is not 
nearly so good as in normal times and the manufacturer 
has to pay high prices., Quotations last week on southern 
and western hardwoods in Boston are: for firsts and sec- 
onds, poplar, $98 to $102; quartered oak, $120 to $130; plain 
oak, $82 to $88; maple, $66 to $70; sap birch, $67 to $70; 
red birch, $78 to $80; and basswood, at $72 to $76. 





Ashland, Ky., Sept. 16.—Demand for No. 1 common oak 
shows considerable improvement; demand for lower grades 
continues active. Bill stock continues in good demand. 
Black walnut and ash are heavily called for. Few mills are 
inoperation. Prices are firm. 





Baltimore, Md., Sept. 16.—While some dealers report 
that the hardwood movement keeps up, there are others 
who say there is some letting down in inquiry, with calls 
by no means as urgent nor as numerous as formerly. Ar- 
rivals of stocks are still quite large; an appreciable in- 
crease in holdings of at least some yards is noted. Prices 
hold up well and the possibility that transportation difficul- 
ties may become serious again causes dealers to stock up. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Sept. 18.—Were it not for the low hemlock 
stocks in the North the present light demand would un- 
doubtedly have some effect on prices, but stocks are too 
low to cause any uneasiness on that score. The eastern 

‘demand from wholesalers has fallen off, while concerns 
that sell from this market to the eastern retail yard trade 
Say that the demand from such sources keeps up. The 
new order requiring a permit to build will undoubtedly 
have considerable effect on future buying of hemlock. 


New York, Sept. 17.—Prices are steady, but outlying 
yards find the building outlook so uncertain that they do 
not care to enter the market to any extent. The Penn- 
sylvania product is well taken care of by the Government. 
Shipments from the North and East have come along 
fairly well but the shutting off of building is a serious 
factor in commercial business. War orders are still active. 


Cincinnatl, Ohio, Sept. 16.—The hemlock situation re- 
mains firm with a fairly good demand. Available stocks 
are low, while production remains below normal. Consid- 
erable lumber has been required by the Government, keep- 
ing the price position firm with little prospect of reduc- 
tions in the near future. . 

North Tonawanda, N. Y., Sept. 17.—Market conditions 
show greater strength than for several months and dealers 
Senerally are satisfied with the trade, excepting that they 
are somewhat exercised over inability to secure as much 
dimension stock as they could sell. Fourteen-foot lengths 
are in particularly good demand but. greatly reduced in 
wholesale yards. Since the first of the month prices have 
advanced from $1 to $1.50, the base price fluctuating about 
$35. Factory construction {s taking the greater part of the 
Stock now moving. Supplies are more plentiful in the 
yards, due to reeent arrivals of stock from upper lake 
points, but these supplies must be augmented shortly. 


Leen, N. Y., Sept. 18.—Lack of building trade is put- 
&§ a check upon the hemlock business this month, as 
Well as the receipt of stock by lake at the principal yards 


which ordinarily have a good deal of stock coming in. The 
general opinion is that trade is going to be pretty dull 
this fall and that lumber will be in sufficient quantity, with 
the exception perhaps of long timbers, to meet all require- 
ments, in spite of the lack of Pennsylvania stock. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 18.—In spite of a slackening in the 
demand the past fortnight the $39 price mark for clipped 
hemlock boards 10, 12, 14, and 16 feet long has been well 
maintained. A slackening demand has been noted re- 
cently in the eastern board market. Some good Govern- 
ment orders for hemlock have been received recently, how- 
ever, which may account for the firm tone to the price. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 16.—Calls for hemlock are brisk 
and the trade is maintained sufficiently to absorb all offer- 
ings, while prices hold to the Government basis. The well 
sold up condition of the hemlock producers has left small 
margins of stock for current trade and has given the 
general trade a healthful aspect, but apparently outside of 
the wholesale channels. Considerable hemlock is called 


for in the coal fields. 
POPLAR 


Chicago, Sept. 18.—There seems to be no fear that pop- 
lar will lose any of its activity. This opinion is based not 
only on the demand that has kept up for months but 
mostly on the fact that poplar is going into so many 
different war uses. Mill stocks are none too large and 
prices are strong. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 16.—Poplar continues in good de- 
mand with prices steady, the changes being slight from 
last week. Several grades show slight increases, while 
one or two show slight decreases. In most grades there is 
no change at all. Increases of $1 are:reported in inch 
FAS, saps and selects, clear saps, and of $4 in No. 1 com- 
mon and selects and No. 1 common. In the 2-inch in- 
creases of $1 are reported in saps and selects and clear 
saps and $1 decrease in No. 2 common. In quartered pop- 
lar in 1l-inch FAS a decrease of $1 is shown; in No. 1 
common a decrease of $2 is shown, while in No. 2 common 
an increase of $4 is reported. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 18.—A fair amount of business has 
been done in poplar recently, most grades being called for. 
Lack of stocks at the mills has interfered with business to 
some extent and there is not enough lumber of some grades 
to go around. Low grades are in steady call because of 
the activity in the box and crating lines and prices here 
are holding strong. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 16.—Orders come in with sufficient 
freedom to avert accumulation of stocks and prices are 
well sustained. Much of the business is on Government 
account. The calls are mostly for immediate shipment, 
so that the sellers have no considerable number of un- 
filled orders on hand. 


Ashland, Ky., Sept. 16.—Demand continues strong, with 
the high grades the best movers. Very little lumber is 
going on sticks. Prices are firm. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Sept. 18.—Demand for fir is light and there 
seems but little on which to base opinion as to what the 
future demand will be. The mills are so busy in the west 
Coast country that not much attention need be given 
Chicago territory for business. What little demand exists 
is for special stocks, and the price on specials is firm. 
There is no demand of consequence for spruce here. The 
price on shingles is soft and there is no demand. 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 14.—Conditions affecting fir mills 
have not changed materially during the week. Business is 
quiet, tho not far from normal in volume of commercial 
transactions; wholesalers would welcome an increase in 
orders. The effect of Labor Day is shown in a cut of 
69,953,955 feet at 126 mills reporting to the West Coast 
association, compared with a normal cut of 78,225,000 feet. 
New business led production by 2,180,297 feet. 


Tacoma, Wash., Sept. 14.—A large volume of business 
continues in fir and keeps the market firm and the mills 
busy. The run of commercial business continues good, 
the mills report, and it is said that there is very little 
change. Cars are about normal and keep side lumber 
moved. Cargo shipments move with regularity in about 
the same small volume as for some weeks. Government 
house building plans for this port announced this week 
will result in a large order for lumber. 


Portland, Ore., Sept. 14.--The volume of Government 
business continues heavy and the mills thruout the State 
are busy. Commercial business, however, is rather light. 
On account of the demand for dwellings, the local demand 
for building lumber shows a considerable increase. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 17.—Uppers continue firm at 
List No. 23, but further weakness has developed in com- 
mons, quotations now being generally $2 off the list and 
straight cars of dimension are offered at $3 off. Boards 
are offered more freely than for a long time. Demand has 
fallen off a little. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 18.—Larger offerings of fir and 
spruce have been made in this market lately than for some 
time. The low prices have stimulated a fair amount of 
business. Not much of this lumber is going into the build- 
ing trade, but manufacturers in various lines have been 
taking a good deal of stock. Spruce sells at a low figure. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Sept. 18.—There has been but very little change 
in the western pine situation from week to week. Move- 
ment here is light in western, Idaho white, California 
sugar and white pine, tho the latter two fare better than 
the others. The demand might be better if mills were in 
a position to cater to this market, but it can not be said 
with any certainty how much better. More California 
white and sugar pine is being sold in eastern territory 
than here. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 17.-Considerably better selec- 
tions of stock are being offered here and reports from the 
mills are that stocks have been improved. Demand, how- 
ever, has slackened up considerably and there is a ttmd- 
ency toward. weakness in prices. 


Boston, Mass., Sept, 18.--The market is firm, but the 
high prices are almost prohibitive, so there is not a brisk 
business. Prices are as follows: Uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, and 
8/4, $134; 2%- and 3-inch, $149; 4-inch, $159; selects, 4/4, 





r the upkeep of machinery and 
tools, the Oxweld Injector Type 
Blowpipe makes most gratifying 
reductions in repair and renewal expense 


Quickly, easily, and at little cost, the 
Oxweld Blowpipe repairs practically 
every metal thing that breaks or wears 
in or about the plant. And the weld is 
permanent — the part goes back into 
service in effect as good as new— no 
loss of time, no failure in production, 
no expense for a new part. 


Oxweld Injector Type Welding and 
Cutting Blowpipes are the most efficient 
and economical, regardless of the source 
of your acetylene gas supply. Where 
for portability or other reasons com- 
pressed acetylene is used from cylinders, 
Oxweld Injector Type Blowpipes utilize 
far more of the contents of the cylinders 
than will any other type of blowpipe. 


Ask for Bulletins telling of the advantages of 
Oxweld Oxy-Acetylene Apparatus and Supplies 


Oxweld Acetylene Company 


Newark, N.J. Chicago Los Angeles 


World's Largest Maker of Oxy-Acetylene Equipment for Welding 


L and Cutting Metals, 
\\ 144 of 























Palace Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO 





Rates from 
$2.00 per day 


The 
Social 


Side 


Ts FAMOUS PALM COURT OF THE PALACE HOTEL 
is the scene of many of San Francisco's most prominent 
social events. 

The Pop concerts on Sunday evenings and the dances in the 
famous gold ball room every evening are always well atiended, 
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SINGLE 


troop BALE TIES 


for every purpose. Prompt shipment from Davenport, 
owa. Write for prices, giving size, | quantity 


and delivery desired. 
NICHOLS WIRE CoO., Kansas City, Mo. 
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12x20-40, including also table of freights, weights of lumber, 

shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of siding and the differs 
ent log scales. Twenty-five cents, postpaid, five copies $1. 


| American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN Stor: mahode of 
octagon spars, logs; specifications and lumber carrying capacity of 
vessels and a great deal of other information applying,to the lumber 
business of the Pacific const. $1.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Weidman 
& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 
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Hemlock and Hardwood 


Lumber 


LATH AND SHINGLES 
Northern Forest Products 





The Munising Company 


Mill Department, MUNISING, MICH. 








Tell Us Your Needs in 
4-4 No. | Common and Better 
5-4 No. 2 Common and Better 
6-4 No. | Common and Better 
10-4 No. 2 Common and Better 
12-4 No, 2 Common and Better 


Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 











HOTELS 


Meet Me at the 
TULLER 
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Home Comforts. 
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HOTEL TULLER 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ts to Dut-cl-Town Guests 
= the period of the War 





Center of business on Grand Circus Park. TakeWoodward car, get off at Adams Av. 


Absolutely Fireproof —600 OUTSIDE ROOMS —All absolutely Quiet. 
$1.50 up single, $3.00 up double. 


For Value, Service 





Two Floors— Agents’ Sample Rooms. New Unique Cafes and Entertai t Excelle 
Se 





All Lumbermen 
make theirhead- 
quarters at the 


Radisson 
Hotel 


MINNEAPOLIS 








“ 


OPENED 1910 


| experegueetars 7 


oe 





Three Beautiful 
Cafes 


\ With Running Water - ~- $1.50 per day 


| Room Rates | ) With Toilet - $2.00 per day 


With Bath and Toilet, $2. 50, $3 $3.50, $4.00 








5/4, 6/4, and 8/4, $125; 2%- to 3-inch, $140; fine common 
4/4, $90; 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, $105; barn boards, No. 2, 5-inch, 
$59; 6/8 inch, $62; 10-inch, $65, and 12-inch, $68. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Sept. 18.—-As long as very little building is ge- 
ing on there will be no active demand for redwood. Most 
in the trade thought that as soon as September arrived 
business would pick up, but then came the order requiring 
permits to build, so until there is a change that stimu- 
lates building instead of retarding it not much improve- 
ment in redwood is expected, Redwood more and more is 
going into war uses and that is creating a market for 
the mills. 


San Francisco, Cal., Sept. 14.—The redwood lumber mar- 
ket is strong on special cuttings and somewhat weak on 
ordinary yard stock. But a fair fall demand may be ex- 
pected in California. Good eastern rail shipments of dry 
stuff are still being made on old orders, with a moderate 
volume of new business reported, Redwood ties are in big 
demand for export and for domestic use. While the ex- 
ports of rough clear have been light this year, with tonnage 
scarce, shipments are being made whenever vessels can 
be secured. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Sept. 17.—Up to this week shipments have 
been moving freely but with a renewal of embargo condi- 
tions North Carolina pine will be scarce. Box makers 
working on Government contracts are to get their sup- 
plies, but yards depending upon shipments’ to come along 
in the next few weeks will be disappointed. A fair amount 
of alterations has moved stock in small quantities the ag- 
gregate of which shows up nicely. Wholesalers have had 
fair offerings and business has been sufficiently well dis- 
tributed as to create a much better situation than a 
couple of months ago. 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 18.—Slightly increased demand for 
both roofers and finish features the North Carolina pine 
market. Business is quiet, however, in spite of the noted 
improvement. Wholesale dealers could handle more busi- 
ness. Government prices hold well. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 18.—Buyers are holding off in the 
North Carolina pine trade and are looking for lower prices, 
tho sellers believe the market will hold strong. The cost 
of production has advanced so much that a decline of any 
account seems most unlikely. Business is on an unusually 
small scale, ; 





Baltimore, Md., Sept. 16.—Receipts of North Carolina 
pine continue large enough to make stocks here more 
than adequate, with the result that prices remain easy 
This applies especially to box grades, Scarcity of labor 
prevents the box factories from attaining anything like 
maximum of production, most of them running with per- 
haps 50 percent short of full crew. All the factories can 
get plenty of orders if they can accept them. Building 
grades are in better shape, the inquiry keeping up fairly 
well, The Government is still the heaviest buver. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Sept. 18.—The southern pine market was never 
quieter from the yard viewpoint, and now that the Gov- 
ernment will require a permit to build before any opera- 
tion can be undertaken the trade will likely become still 
quieter Railroad demand is reported to be fair, with the 
price situation such that wholesalers can take on that 
business with profit to themselves. The outlook is that the 
industrial demand will be the only market feature for 
weeks and perhaps months. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 17.--Business has not nearly ap- 
proached the volume that was hoped for earlier in the sea- 
son and inquiry does not suggest that the vards are greatly 
interested at the present time. There still is a fair de- 
inand from the Kast and orders from Ohio are taking a 
good deal of lumber. No. 1 dimension is in good demand 
also. Nearly all of the colleges in Missouri, Kansas and 
Oklahoma have been made camps for the Students’ Army 
Training Corps and most of them find it necessary to 
erect barracks for the accommodation of the increased 
number of students. These will be built of pine and fir 
and therefore considerable business is in sight in that 
direction. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 17.-—-There has been little doing in 
southern pine. Building restriction has deterred buying 
and held off shipment of orders already placed. The ex 
pected revision of prices and the delay of this also have had 
the effect, in some instances, of holding back orders. The 
market is maintaining Government prices, altho some 
items which mills may happen to be long on are offered at 
less than the fixed price. There is some activity in war 
work in the St. Louis industrial district. 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 16.—Some improvement of book- 
ings and inquiry from the general trade is reported, attrib- 
uted to demand for lumber for repair work not banned 
under the restrictive Government regulations. Local re- 
tailers, for example, report a brisk trade in repair mate- 
rial. Government orders for material required for war use 
of somé sort constitute the bulk of the trade now as here- 
tofore. These include, of course, the call for car and rail- 
way material, which is rated brisk. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 16.—Some improvement is re- 
ported in commercial trade for southern pine material. 
Demand apparently is held under restraint by the increas- 
ing watchfulness of the Government over building opera- 
tions, for otherwise, dealers declare, the market would be 
unusually active. Chief buying is, of course, for essential 
industries, and this is good in volume. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 18.—The market in flooring is a bit 
better but is not really active. It is ‘fair for these times,” 
according to one well known in the business. Only de- 
mand for repair work is noted commercially. Practically 
all other orders are of Government origin and the mills 
have all they can fill of this business. A rift 1x4 southern 
pine flooring is quoted at $55.50, $56.50, and $56.75 the past 
week. Partition No. 1, % by 3%, from $45, Boston rate. 
to $46.50. No. 2 common southern pine 1x6 recently has 
been marked at $34.70, but there are.few sales. 


New York, Sept. 17.Yard trade is quiet, but require- 
ments from factories and ship builders are large and as 
ships are being launched new contracts are placed, which 
creates much enthusiasm with distributers in position to 


cater to that class of business. The building demand is 
practically nil, especially in the city districts, where al- 
terations are so costly as to come within the restricted 
amount. In the outlying sections a small amount of work 
is under way but it is negligible as far as the consumption 
of southern pine is concerned. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 18.—Southern pine trade has been 
quite dull for the past week or two and retail demand has 
not begun to show the usual improvement of the season. 
This is of course because of the impossibility of doing 
ordinary building work and the immediate future seems to 
hold no promise of improvement. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 16.—Receipts of Georgia pine are 
not coming in so freely, and the inquiry suffices to take 
care of them. Stocks of heavy timbers have been added 
to of late, yards having fairly big requirements to meet. 
There are indications of renewed freight embargoes, and 
this possibility prompts some of the handlers of longleaf 
pine to anticipate wants. No marked improvement in 
private construction is reported, and were it not for Gov- 
ernment needs business would be of very moderate pro- 
portions. 

The following f. 0. b. prices prevail at mills in the sections 
indicated : 

[Prices quoted under the Hattiesburg headings are those 
that prevailed last week, a later report not having reached the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in time for publication. ] 











Hat- . Kan 
ties- Aler- sas 
burg andria, City, 
I LOORING Wiss, La. Mo. 
1x3” EG “pwe A Pe te eer ---. 48.00 48.00 
PES eT er es ee 4500 Las parce 
& REST CER eee Re ee AP cuse, MEL 00 
Rs sy oe ae ei ak oO ee 26.50 re APE 
KG Baber fii Siprn tae eae Gos ena ttaete 36.00 36.00 *36.00 
oe RRA seer ee re es | ee See 
BOM ciists atarkcie wusie Ges ead 22.50 .... 24.50 
Re EO 6 ao eb sipe Sus cme he ow ens eowe, SOL.00) 752.26 
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Iptar— Miss. La 0. 
DO. 1d SR Oo 24-B 1G ice caries: ae 80.47 80.75 
Other lengths........ 82.25 30.00 30.50 
S5RO WE oes kee sin os rey ee 
Other lengths........ 82.25 30.50 
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SHORTLEAR TIMBERS 
No. 1 S48, 20’ & under : 
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LONGLEAF PAVING BLOCK STockK 
OES 5 reer at ere Pre 3,5, 
*Prices quoted during the previous week. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 16.—Commercial demand shows 
the effects of the curtailment of building activities. Re- 
tailers are not buying as freely as usual at this season, 
tho some business is handled right along, presumably to 
take care of necessary repairs. The call for industrials 
continues brisk, however, and Government demand is said 
to be increasing, so that the general volume of bookings 
is rated very fair, circumstances considered. Car sup- 
Ply measures up fairly well to present restricted require- 
ments, but rather spotty and erratic. Embargoes are re- 
ported on shipments destined for points on certain lines 
east of Pittsburgh, presumably due to local conditions 
which it is hoped will prove temporary. Prices are un- 
changed and are said to be firmly held. Labor is scarce 
and production is held down both by shortage of hands 
and inefficiency of some of the new employees at the 
mills. 


Chicago, Sept. 18.—The cypress market is very quiee. 
The trade had expected a revival in demand from the 
country yards, but so far that demand has not material- 
ized. The demand that exists is almost strictly industrial. 
Prices are strong. 


_St. Louis, Mo,, Sept. 17.—Demand for cypress is quite 
light. Inquiries are few, and country yards do not seem 
‘0 be buying very much. Locally, demand is confined to 
box material. Prices remain steady. 

Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 17.—Demand continues only fair 
from the country yards. There has been no increase in 
‘inquiry to any extent, but the outlook is for better business 
after the farmers finish their fall plowing and can turn 
“oa attention toward improvements. Prices still hold 

m. , 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 18.—The cypress market is firm 
ree some good new orders are reported. Recent shipments 
Y water of cypress lumber have come into the Sound 


ong The situation is better than last week. Prices are 
me and about as follow: 4/4, firsts and seconds, $69 to 


5/4, firsts and seconds, $72 to $75; 6/4 firsts and sec- 
sas, $72 to’ $75; 8/4, firsts and seconds, $85 to $90; 3-inch, 
a and seconds, $110 and $115; 4/4 No. 1 shop, $47.50 to 

; 5/4 No. 1 shop, $55 to $60; 6/4, No. 1 shop, $55 to $60; 
8/4 No. 1 shop, $62 to $65. 





New York, Sept. 17.—Supplies are limited and with prac- 
tically no house building in the market retailers find their 
cypress business restricted to an amount smaller than 
ever before seen. 


Buffalo, N, Y., Sept. 18<—While semewhat quiet the 
cypress trade compares favorably with that in most other 
sorts of lumber and prices are on a firm level. Planing 
mills are taking but little stock, as they are finding the 
building situation much depressed. Orders are mostly for 
thick stock for prompt shipment. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 16.—While inquiry for cypress is 
very moderate, prices are well sustained and there is 
nothing like congestion in prospect. Yards manifest a 
disposition to augment their holdings against a possible 
shortage. The production shows no gains over the distri- 
bution, as far as can be seen here. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Sept. 18.—The week’s quotations on red cedars 
are: Clears, $4.15, Chicago basis, and stars, $3.40, Chi- 
cago basis. Transit stocks are light and the demand is 
very light. The quotations given are 10 cents below last 
week on clears and 5 cents on stars. White cedars remain: 
Extras, $4.50; standards, $3.60, and sound butts, $2.60, 
Chicago basis. Lath are scarce but in small demand, 





Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 16.—The market is rather un- 
settled, with demand slack and not always sufficient to 
take care of the limited offerings. Prices are hard to get 
at, as they vary considerably. Clears have been in fair 
demand for eastern shipment and will be until the lake 
navigation season closes, Stars are comparatively dull. 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 14.—August lowered quotations of 
red cedar shingles to bedrock. The first week in September 
brought an improved tone, and the second week opens with 
the market a trifle stronger at $2.30 for stars and $2.90 for 
clears. Local demand is active on account of imperative 
housing needs. 


Tacoma, Wash., Sept. 14.—The red cedar shingle market 
is a little better this week, Stars are firmer and quoted 
to the trade at about $2.35 and clears at $2.95 to $3, with 
a few cents variation in what dealers say is the market. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 16.—Very little is doing in the 
shingle business. The price of clears, Pacific coast base, 
is $2.85 and of stars $2.20 to $2.25. The market is gradually 
becoming more normal in the difference between clears and 
stars. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 17.—A better demand from the 
east side has added some strength to the shingle market, 
clears now being quoted at $3.05 and stars at $2.25, Coast 
basis, with the tendency toward a nickel higher. The 
transit line is ample for the present demand, but is not 
overcrowding it. Siding still is weak. 


New Orleans, La., Sept. 16.—Markets are reported un- 
changed for the week. Cypress shingles are practically 
sold out of stock at most mills. At all, it is understood, 
stocks are depleted and badly broken. Cypress lath are 
in good supply and relatively quiet demand. Price con- 
cessions reported some time ago are still in force, but 
have not halted accumulation at the mills. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 18.—The shingle market has been 
much better the last week and the trade is encouraged, 
altho it is generally conceded that the demand is owing to 
the regular fall repair work rather than any increase in 
local building. Firm prices are noted in the demand for the 
standard brands of white cedar extras. About $5.25 seems 
the right mark, altho there have been sales of extras 
not quite first class for less. Red cedar extras bring varied 
prices, with the marks for the best nearly as much as for 
the white cedars. The lath situation is not changed and is 
decidedly dull. There have been no startling differences 
in prices this last week. The 1% variety sells for $4.40, 
altho $4.45 and $4.50 are also occasionally reported. The 
1%-inch variety is still at $4 and $3.90, altho the rumor has 
been this week that $3.80 is gaining credence. Lack of 
local construction accounts for the slight demand in laths. 
Furring may be bought at $37 for both sizes. The demand 
is not at all active. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 18.—Little change in prices has oc- 
curred lately in the red cedar shingle market and clears 
are selling, ex-lake-and-rail, at $4.40. Retailers are hold- 
ing off and their requirements bid fair to be small. Late 
figures show some increase in the receipts of shingles by 
lake, but there is no corresponding increase in sales. 


Baltimore, Md., Sept. 16.—Altho the inquiry for shingles 
is no better, sellers have marked up their figures again, 
wholesale prices being $17 for Cypress H B short saps 
and $20 for hearts. Stocks usually are held down to mod- 
est requirements, and dealers would not object to making 
some additions if this could be done at concessions. Quo- 
tations on lath remain about the same, around $7 for No. 1 
white pine, $7 for No. 1 cypress, $6.25 for No. 1 spruce and 
$6 for No. 1 yellow pine. Demand is only moderate, con- 
struction proceeding slowly; but the market shows decided 
firmness. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Sept. 17.—Shingle dealers are 
not optimistic over prospects for fall trade. Sales show no 
inclination to increase and prices are unchanged from the 
quotations that have prevailed for several weeks. Supplies 
are plentiful in the yards and in transit. A fair supply of 
lath are reported, but they show no greater activity than 
shingles. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 16.—-The market for shingles and 
lath remains very quiet, as building construction is ex- 
ceedingly restricted. There is little new work for the fall 
and winter in construction of buildings. Yard stocks are 
low and dealers seem disposed to go easy over the winter 
and only keep enough on hand for limited requirements. 
The price situation is firm. 


BOX BOARDS 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 18.—The box board market shows 
u good demand, altho not quite so keen as in the past 
months. In prices there are big differences. The spruce 
box board is going at $36, while the round edge pine boards 
are quoted at $37 to $38 for the inch varieties. For the 
square edge inch pine, however, there seems to be some 
uncertainty, for both $46 and $48 are claimed to be the 
highest price paid. This is explained by one authority by 
the statement that some boxes are being manufactured 
from No. 3 pine barn boards. 
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ZELNICKER’S BULLETINS 
Issued monthly, sometimes daily, depending on our purchases. 
If you buy or sell Rails, Machinery and Equipment, get them. 
Adv. Dept. ZELNICKER IN ST, LOUIS, 


FOR QUICK SALE 

25 M capacity, 6 ft. Band Mill, complete 8 million feet 
stumpage, 60% Oak, balance Poplar and Chestnut; two loco 
motives ; 18 logging cars; 6 heavy teams; tools, camp build 
ings and equipment complete. Railroad built into timber; 
mill ready for immediate operation; good freight rates and 
labor conditions; reasonable terms to responsible party. 
Property located in Virginia, 

Address “M 40,” care AMERICAN LUMBRERMAN. 


RETAIL YARD INTEREST 

Would you be satisfied with an income of $4,500 year, guar- 
anteed from an investment of $20,000 absolutely secured, 
for half interest in long established business, with full man- 
agement? Competition ideal. Situated in most beautiful but 
small growing New England city. Three (3) hours from New 
York and Boston, Unless you are a man of character, ability 
and have the cash, don’t answer. 

Address “AGED,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—TO BUY ONE No. 3 LEFT HAND 
Trout Set Works. Must be In first class condition, Quote 
lowest price. 

Address “M. 36,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FOR SALE—ONE CLYDE 35 H. P. 
Upright boiler; one American hoist 30 H, P, Both boilers 
in good condition. 

LONG-KNIGHT LUMBER CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


FOR SALE—THIRTY MILLION FEET 
Hardwood Timber, railroad through tract, station on the 
property. Address “OWNER,” Montezuma, Ga. 


WANTED—TO SELL LUMBER 
Hardwood and Pine, on percentage or commission by reliable 
man. Have Chicago office. Draft exempt. 20 years’ experi 
ence selling and manufacturing. Have good factory trade, 
Address “M. 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 


























WANTED—SECOND HAND TRAVELING 
sed timber planer, or heavy two or four side machine, 
Address “M, 38,”" care AMERICAN LUMBPRMAN. 


WANTED—EXECUTIVE POSITION 
Paying $5,000.00 or better in South or West. Have had 
twenty-five years’ experience from stump to consumer, Can 
deliver the goods. Account of member of family location must 
be healthful, 
Address “M. 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WHY USE COUPON BOOKS? 
In the Commissary? Because they save time and eliminate 
errors and disputes. Send for samples, catalog, prices and 
full particulars, 

ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED—SAWDUST AND CHARCOAL 
In carload lots for Chicugo delivery, State price, freight 
rate, amount and time of shipment. 
THREE PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
828 W. 37th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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WANTED—MALE STENOGRAPHER 
In wholesale lumber office, exempt from draft, lumber experi 
ence preferred, dictaphone work—wire age, salary and experi 
ence and if can come at once, 
THE AMERICAN LUMBER & EXPORT COMPANY, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


WANTED—BY SALES OFFICE 
Of large Yellow Pine Manufacturers, competent Invoice Clerk, 
Permanent position and good opportunity for man in deferred 
class. Address “M. 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—MILLWRIGHTS, CARPENTERS AND 


Laborers. Address _ 
G. 8. BLACK, Seibert Hotel, Elmwood Place, Ohio. 


GROWING MANUFACTURING AND 
Wholesale concern needs competent Hardwood sales manager. 
Must be man of experience and ability, and be able te take 
patos stock in the Company, it being the policy of the 
‘ompany to have heads of all departments interested. Good 
salary and good opportuni; 

Address “K. 2," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


CHAPIN’S READY RECKONER 


Reduce to board measure lumber, scantling, square timber and 
saw logs. Morocco $38, cloth $2; postpaid. Let us send you 
sample pages. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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WANTED—HEAD BOOKKEEPER IN CHICAGO 
Retail i1umber office—west side. Must be thorough accountant 
and have general lumber experience. Able to operate type- 
writer and correspond. Male or female. Answer at once. 

Address “M. 39,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—COMPETENT MILL MAN 
To take contract, per thousand feet, for sawing hardwood 
lumber and stave flitches. Circular mill of twenty thousand 
feet capacity, in good north loumere. town—plenty of negro 








labor. Address 221, New Orleans, La. 
WANTED—BOOKKEEPER & STENO. 
Lumber experience preferred. For Chicago office. State 
reference, experience and salary. 


Address “M. 26,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—CAPABLE YARD MAN 
And Shipping Clerk for Band Mill, cutting about 30,000 ft. of 
Pine, Cypress and Hardwoods. 
‘Address “M, 12,” care 


WANTED—LADY STENOGRAPHER 
Acquainted with lumber terms, who can carry responsibility 
and eventually handle a department. State age and experi- 
ence, giving re ferences and how soon available. 

Address “M. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS SALES MANAGER 
For Yellow Pine and Cypress Mill and Wholesale office. Good 
proposition to the right man. BOX 286, Albany, Ga. 


WANTED—COMPETENT BOOKKEEPER AND 
Office man with lumber and millwork experience. 
Address “L. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—MARRIED MAN 
To work in retail yard and drive team. Good salary and 
splendid chance for advancement. Location northwest Mo. 
Address “L,. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-——DERRICK MAN 
Capable of handling derrick, also of putting on leads to swing- 
ing booms and drive piling. Pay $125.00 per month, 

Address “K. 8,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
~ WANTED—FIRST CLASS BOOKKEEPER AND 
Office mun tor retuii tumber and timplement business. With 
knowledge of estimating. Married man above draft age. 
Would consider a capable and experienced woian. 

“HH. 








AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















Address 22," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
WANTED—EDGER MEN, TRIMMER MEN, AND 
Lumber handlers, Good wages and good board. JOHN J. 


SOBLE LUMBER CO.,, INC., 


Edmeston, Otsego County, N. Y. 
Apply L. L. Deming, 


Superintendent. 
VEST POCKET READY RECKONER 
72 pages of tables showing contents of any number of pieces 
of dimension lumber, 1x8—to 12x20—40. Weight of lumber, 
shingles, lath, different log scales etc. Twenty-five cents a 
copy. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


Mil 


at Mul 
WANTED—COMPETENT, RELIABLE 


Engineer for Shay geared locomotive in Northern Michigan 
Lumber operation. Operate the year around, State age, mar- 
ried or single, experience and give references, 

Address “M, 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





WANTED—POSITION AS OFFICE MANAGER 
Correspondent, assistant to sales manager, or minor executive 
with good concern manufacturing Yellow Pine. Twelve years’ 
experience in retail and wholesale lumber trade. Age 36. 
Draft exempt. Salary $2,000.00 up. 

ARLEY L. BLYTHE, care The Paddock-Houghton Lumber 
Co., Pana, Ill. 


WANTED—ABOUT NOV. 1—POSITION 
As manager of a retail yard doing an annual business of not 
less than $75,000.00 by an experienced, aggressive, capable 
man, who is thirty-eight years old, married and has three 
children. Address “M. 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
Can make good in any kind of timber. a anywhere. Ref- 
erence, Stevens-Barr Lbr. Co., Denver, Cc 
IRA M. PHILLIPS, 2611 Christian St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


OFFICE, SALESMANAGER & ACCOUNTANT. 
With fifteen years’ experience in lumber office work. Now em- 
ployed. Wants change October first. Draft exempt. 
furnish best referenc es. 

Address “3. 


POSITION AS RIGHT HAND BAND SAWYER 
Wide experience in all kinds of timber. Age 34. With family. 
Am used to large steam feed and steam nigger. State wages 
you are willing to pay for the right man in first letter. 

Address “M. 34,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 











Can 


33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Or Lumber office executive. Fifteen years’ experience. Age 
39 years. Married. Wide experience southern saw mills, 
handling sales, accounting ete. All around man for saw 
mill or wholesale yellow pine office. Best of references, and 
past experience will prove my record, 
Address “M. 35,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER OR 
Superintendent of yellow pine mill operation in the south; 
married; age 34; not subject to draft; 15 years’ practical 
experience in every branch of the industry; past 8 years as 
assistant general Superintendent of two of the best mill opera- 
tions in the south, serving present employers in same ca- 
pacity ; desire change for personal reasons; can furnish gilt 
edge unquestionable reference as to my ability, integrity etc. 

Address “TIMBER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


YARD MANAGER—BOOKKEEPER—OFFICE MAN. 
Position wanted as Manager of a good size Retail Yard, or 
as Bookkeeper and Office Man in a General Office. Several 
years’ experience in both. Now employed. Married and over 
45 years old. Stric ly first class record and references. 
Address ‘M. + 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


COMMISSARY MANAGER 
With nine years’ successful experience wants position. 
able, progressive and first-class references furnished, 
Address “M. 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


AN EXPERIENCED ABLE EXECUTIVE 
Desires position January Ist as Auditor, Office Manager or 
Secretary & Treasurer, with Yellow Pine Mill. 17 years’ Lum- 
ber experience with one concern. High Class Accountant and 











Cap- 





strictly sober. Married. Would consider position in some 
other line of business. Prefer financial interest. 
Address “M. 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





MANAGER—OFFICE MAN 
Fifteen reane Retail lumber experience and twelve years’ 
wholesale. Good accountant and collector. Salary $150.00 
per month. Over draft age. References. 
Address “M. 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YOUNG LADY STENOGRAPHER 

Desires position in lumber office. Experienced in invoicing 
and billing cars to Government. Can assist with books. 
Salary $115 per month. 
Address M. I. L., care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


POSITION WANTED 


As yard manager or better position. Past draft age. 





Ample 


experience. At present employed. Can handle good sized 
proposition. 
Address “L. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—POSITION BY MAN 36. 
Exempt from draft, in the Pacific Northwest. Have had: ten 
years’ experience marketing coast products in the middle 
west. Prefer a sales desk for mill cutting 150 M where ac- 
quaintance and knewledge will be of value. 
Address “L. 22," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


A PRACTICAL HARDWOOD LUMBERMAN . 
With successful record in manufacturing, buying and selling, 
now open for position. Seg subject to draft. 

Address 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
13 years in present position in one of the largest Band mills 
in W. Va. wants to make change for good reasons. 

Address “L. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


MARRIED MAN, 15 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
In all phases of yard managing. Has best reasons to make 
change. Central west preferred, Will make good anywhere. 
Address “L. 5,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION AS AUDITOR 
With good Line Yard Lumber Company in Wisconsin or 
Minnesota, by December first. Can furnish first class refer- 
ences, Address “L. 27,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION AS YARD MANAGER 
Am 29 years old. Class 4-A. Seven years’ experience as 
assistunt manager. Employed. Best of reference. Indiana 
preferred. GUY CHILCUTT, Box 258, Mayfield, Ky. 


WANTED—POSITION 
As Lumber Inspector or Buyer. Highest references. Middle 
age. Address “L. 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


ACCOUNTANT—OFFICE MANAGER 
Over twenty years’ experience Cost Accounting and Audit- 
ing. Three years as Public Accountant. Seeks Executive or 
Managerial position. War conditions cause change. 
SYDNEY H. VEAL, Johnson City, Tenn. 


WANTED POSITION AS WOODS’ SUPT. 
Have had twenty-five years’ experience with teams and skid- 
ders. Cuan give good references, 

Address “K. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 


Fifteen years’ experience in all kinds of timber. Address 
BOX 65. Apalachicola, Fla. 


I HAVE WORKED 15 YEARS HANDLING 
































The crews and looking after the cut ef mills manufacturing 77 


on an average of 25 million feet a year, 


Desire a change. 
Address "iH, 34," 


care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


ATTENTION—LINE YARD— WHOLESALERS 
Competent lumber buyer with eighteen years’ experience and a 
wide acquaintance among Pacific coast mills is prepared to 
consider a proposition to buy on commission for one or more 
responsible line-yard or wholesale concerns. 

Address “H. 7,” care AMERICAN LUMRERMAN, 








WANTED—BY MAN OF 28 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
Mill, either circular or band, to run by contract. Address 
BOX 56, Heidelberg, Kentucky. 





WANTED—OPERATING MILLWRIGHT 
For Saw Mill with two bands and resaw cutting the year 
around, Good wages to right man. Address 
VILAS COUNTY LUMBER CO., Winegar, Wisconsin. 


WANTED—ONE MACHINE HAND AND 
One competent bill cutter for planing mill, sash, door and 
trim factory. 
Address a 





14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


READ THE CLASSIFIED ADS EACH WEEK 


When you want anything or have something to sell or ex- 
change. When you want employment, employees or anything 
used in the Lumber World write us—we can help you, 

eee in the GREATEST LUMBER JOURNAL ON 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





SALESMAN 
Able to handle an established retail trade in St. Louis and 
vicinity. Must be under 30 years and capable of developing 
into an executive, or can not use him. This position holds a 
good future for the right man. In writing, give age, experi- 
ence, eeaerenoes and ag status. 
Address . 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SEVERAL SOBER, ENERGETIC AND 
Experienced traveling lumber ‘salesmen to work on salary and 
commission basis, for large lumber manufacturer producing 
Yellow Pine and Hardwoods. Give full list of former employ- 
ers, when can report for duty and salary expected in first 
letter. Address “M. 6,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—SALESMAN. 
For Pittsburgh. Prefer man who is familiar with territory 
and desirous of making Pittsburgh his home. Nominal gai- 
ary to start for large selling organization representing some 
of best mills in Idaho, Washington and Minnesota, also have 
Southern Pine and Tonawanda stocks to offer, 
Address BOX 99, Tonawanda, N. Y. 


COMPETENT AND RELIABLE COMMISSION MEN 
n United States territory, to sell our high-grade B. C. Red 
‘edar ouags. Reveled Siding, and Western Hemlock prod- 

ucts. VANCOUVER Me alae COMPANY, Limited, 

So. Dearborn St., Chicago, il. 


WANTED—BY A LARGE SASH & DOOR HOUSE 
Salesman to call on carload trade. Only a man acquainted 
with the large lumber ew and semi- -Jobbers will do. Good 
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EXPERT LUMBER ACCOUNTANT 
Now employed, desires change. Age 88. 18 years’ experience. 
Address “M. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


WANT—POSITION AS ROUND SAW FILER 
Can run a Lath Mill or Shingle Mill. Am a millwright and 
foreman. Can give best reference, 

Address “G. 34,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


A 1 BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 


Address “I. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








BAND FILER WANTS POSITION 
Twelve years’ experience. Above the draft age, 
B. F. WHITE, Crellin, Md. 


WANTED—POSITION AS YARD FOREMAN 
Or hardwood inspector. Have had 21 years’ experience in 
southern hardwoods and 10 years in northern woods. Can 
furnish reference from present employer. 
BOX 62, Diboll, Texas. 


WANTED—POSITION AS ASSISTANT 
Sales Manager by young man experienced as stenographer and 
Bookkeeper with lumber manufacturing company offering ad- 
vancement. Address ‘“M., 3,” care AMERICAN | LUMBERMAN, 


BAND AND GANG SAW FILER 
Like to communicate with firm who at present or in near 
future will need a first-class, up-to-date filer who has had wide 
experience cutting all kinds of timber. Present employed 
South, but can arrange to come on short notice and for 
reasonable wages. References. 
Address “M. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER OR SUPT. 
Married man. 40 years old. 20 years’ experience in yellow 
pine, from stump to car. At present employed at one of the 
largest mills in the State. 

Address “M. 1 19, if ,” care '@ AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Or foreman in retail yard. Thirty-two. Married. Employed. 
References. West or Southwest preferred. 
SAM WILLIAMS, Cambridge City, Indiana. 


YARD MANAGER—CLASS FIVE 
Wants position. Age 28. Married. Now employed. 
years’ experience. Capable handling big yard. 
Salary $165. 
Address “M. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


LAND LOOKER AND SURVEYOR 
Would like position after the Ist of December in the South 
or Southwestern States, for the winter. 
Address “M. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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Good salesman. 








THINK WHAT IT MEANS 


Many thousands of people each week read the classified ad- 
vertisements looking for employment, employees. Lumber, 
shingies, timber and timber lands, business opportunities, 
machinery, locomotives, cars, rails etc. Always looking for 
something-—-your advertisement in the wanted and for sale 
department would be seen by the very peopk you want to 
reach. Advertise now. 

AMERICAN LUMBDRMAN, 481 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ml. 








IF YOU WANT A STORE MANAGER 
Write NATIONAL COMMISSARY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, 810 Manhattan Bidg., Chicago. 


WRITE US 
When you want employment, employees, lumber, shingles, 
machinery (new or second-hand), timber, timber lands, saw 
mills, planing mills, lumber yards, factories, locomotives, cars, 
rails ete. 
to sell. 





A cheap and quick way to get what you want or sel 


what you don’t want is to advertise in the Wanted and For ~ 


Sale Department of the AMERICAN Fag agama Published 
every Saturday. A everywhere. Write us. 
AMERICAN LUMRERMAN. 


Manhattan Bldg., 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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WANTED—TO BUY 
cars 4/4 No. 8 Common Poplar 
cars 4/4 Log Run Poplar 
cars 4/4 No. 2 Common & 8. W. Chestnut 
cars 4/4 Log Run Beech 
cars 4/4 No. 3 Common Cpemwet 
cars 4/4 No. 3 Common Hardw 
THE PR 


—_ 
ABDOAAA 


ods 
ROBST LUMBER COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 815, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ALWAYS IN THE MARKET FOR 
Sound Wormy Chestnut, any thickness, 

No. 8 Com: Chestnut, Oak, Gum, Beech, Birch and Maple in 
the rough. Advise if you can surface and band resaw. 

White Pine, Log Run, Rough, any thickness. 

No. 4 Com. or Box in White or Western Pine, Fir, attr 
or Hemlock, 1x4 and up, S2S 8/4, 25/32 or 13/16 oe atter 
thickness preferred, Iso stock widths, 6, 8, 1 
No. 2 or No. 8 Com, 828 

We can furnish Government permit 

AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. *cO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RETAIL LUMBER SHEDS AND SALES EQUIPMENT 


BY ROBERT Y. KERR 








A new book for r 
warehouses and offices. It helps you choose the type of § nd 
best adapted to your needs and Mustrates model yards, gre 
plans, end elevations, framing etc. Size 6x9 inches; conta = 
more than 75 yy ee : printed on, _ h Ye Bor eott and 
aurebiy bound in cloth. Price, postpal 1. 

ay. 


If you don’t want anything yon may have yey 3 


il lumber dealers who want modern shes, § 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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